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PREFACE. 


Tus book is the result of a conviction that in the study 
of German too little emphasis is laid on the meanings of 
words. When we use a wrong gender, case, or mood, Ger- 
mans rarely misunderstand us, but when we use a wrong 
word, they often get no idea whatever. Emphasis, there- 
fore, is here put on distinctions in the meanings of common 
words, though forms and syntax are not neglected. 

Above all, the book aims to be practical. The ideal way to 
teach German composition is to use nothing but German in 
the classroom. But this presupposes pupils who are pre- 
pared to “think in German,” and such students have al- 
ready reached a state of proficiency far beyond the scope of 
this volume, which is intended as a practical step toward an 
ideal goal. 

The treatment does not claim to be exhaustive. As in 
the case of my German Grammar, I have clung to the belief 
that a thorough discussion of important things furnishes a 
better foundation for future work than less intensive study 
spread over a wider field. Though not made for the pur- 
pose of forcing the “direct method” upon teachers, this 
Composition — like the German Grammar and “Im Va- 
terland ” — readily lends itself to the use of German in the 
classroom. | | ee 

A partial list of the books used in preparing the Composi- 
tion will be found in the Teachers’ Handbook, but in the 
treatment of many words and constructions, especially where 
no book sufficed, I have drawn not only on my own experi- 
ence, but also on that of many German friends. 
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Vili PREFACE. 


-Thanks are due first to my former teachers, Fraulein 
Anna and Fraulein Minna Sannemann, of Hannover, who 
went over the manuscript with critical care. <A like service 
was performed by Dr. Romer, of the Herderschule, Char- 
lottenburg, Dr. Zingler, of the Werner Siemens Realgymna- 
sium, Schéneberg-Berlin, and Dr. Schindler of the Annen 
Realgymnasium, Dresden. Valuable help on points of de- 
bated usage was received from Dr. Gropp, of the Siemens 
Realgymnasium, Charlottenburg. Besides these, I wish to 
thank Dr. Martin Hartmann, of Leipsic, for permission to 
use his name in connection with his letter-writing exchange; 
Professor Schrader, of the University of Breslau, for exam- 
ining my drawing of the Indo-European languages; Pro- 
fessor Richard M. Meyer, of the University of Berlin, for 
suggestions in regard to Chapter IV, Part IL; Professor 
Wilhelm Viétor, of Marburg, for explaining his attitude on 
certain disputed points in phonetics; Professor Sievers, of — 
Leipsic, for lending the weight of his authority to some 
statements which might otherwise seem presumptuous; and ~ 
Dr. Max Walter, of Frankfort, for taking valuable time to 
explain and demonstrate the method he employs so success- 
fully. To Fraulein Hedwig Klatt, of Berlin, I am doubly 
indebted, not only for valuable suggestions upon the entire 
book, but for generous permission to use the results of her 
remarkable researches in teaching pronunciation. , 

The anatomical drawings in Chapter III, Part II, are by 
Miss Blair, of the Harvard Medical School. 
Paavo, 
APRIL, 1918. 


PLAN OF THE BOOK. 


Part I, containing thirty-six chapters, is for study. 


Each Chapter, except the Reviews, has four parts: (1) Ger- 
man Story, (2) Syntax, (8) Notes, (4) Exercises. 

(1) The Story furnishes the foundation for conversation 

or “direct method” work, and illustrates the Syntax and 
Notes which follow. In connection with the Historical 
_ Notes the stories give a sketch of German history. 

(2) The Syntax furnishes discussion and further illustra- 
tion of the constructions treated in the chapter. 

(3) The Notes offer a detailed and definite explanation of 
word difficulties. 

(4) The Exercises (a) review the Syntax and Notes by 
questions, (6) furnish Colloquial Idioms for memorizing, - 
and (c) give three sets of Idiomatic Exercises to be written 
in German, the last of the three being a connected story. 

Every fourth chapter is devoted to Review, as are also the 
last four chapters, making twelve reviews in all. They 
contain Questions and Exercises, with a note on some idio- 
matic particle like dod) or wolf. 

Quotations from the Classics, some four hundred in num- | 
ber, acquaint the pupil with the leading names in German 
literature. These citations include those which one hears 
most frequently in the conversation of cultured Germans. 

Pictures and Historical Notes serve two purposes. Tor 
those who wish to use them, they furnish excellent material 
for conversation and “ direct method” work. For those who 
do not care to do this, they make good “breathing spaces ” 
in the lesson. | 
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x PLAN OF THE BOOK. 


Part II, containing five chapters, is for reference. 


-Chapter I gives forms and suggestions for letter writing. 
It should be consulted whenever the teacher wishes to vary 
the regular exercises by work on letters. 

Chapter II furnishes illustrations and explanations of the 
more common ways in which German words are derived and 
combined. It may be used either for study or reference. 

Chapter III gives some of the delicate distinctions be- 
tween English and German pronunciation. It should be 
used discreetly, and only by those teachers who make a 
point of accurate work in speaking. Even by these, only 
one thing — Assimilation, the Glottal Catch, and so on — 
should be treated at a time. : 

Chapter IV contains an outline sketch of the history of 
the German language, including a very brief statement of — 
Grimm’s Law. It should be used only for reading and 
reference, not for study. 

Chapter V includes (1) a few words spelled alike in both 
languages, not treated in Part I, (2) a list of abbreviations, 
familiarity with which will help a pupil in his German read- 
ing, and (3) about one hundred current idioms which can 
scarcely be called literary, but a knowledge of which will be | 
of advantage to those who are planning to go to Germany. 


Vocabularies and Index are especially complete. The for- 
mer contain specific reference to the sections where the 
words are discussed, while the latter includes not only the ~ 
syntactical, but the nstoreny , artistic, and literary matter of 
_ the book. 
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Strong, ftarf; weak, {dwac); separable, trenn’bar ; in- 
separable, un’trennbar ; pron tranfitiv’; intran- 
sitive, intranf{itiv’. 
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GRAMMATICAL TERMS. XVli 


The case, der Fall (pl. die Fial’le). 

The nominative, der Yo’minativ; genitive, der Ge'titiv ; 
dative, der Da’tiv; accusative, der Wf’ fufativ. 

The inflection, die Bie’gung ; to decline, deflinie’ren.« 

The declension, die Deflination’; strong, tart ; weak, 
fhwach ; mixed, gemifdt. 

To conjugate, fonjugie’ren ; conjugation, die Konjugation’. 

The comparison, die @omparation’, or die Stet’gerung; to 
compare, ftei’gern; positive, der Po'jitiv; compara- 
tive, der Rom’parativ ; superlative, der Su’perlativ. 

The tense, da8 Tem’pus, dié Beit’fornt; present, das Bra’- 
jens; past, daS Gim’perfeft; future, dag Futur’ (das 
er'fte Sutur’); perfect, das Perfett’; past perfect, das 
Plus’quamperfeft; future perfect, das zwei'te Futur’; 
simple, compound, ein’fach, zufam’mengefebt. 

The mode, der Vto'dus ; indicative, der Gn’'difattd ; subjunc- 
tive, der Ron'junctiv; imperative, der Gm’peratin ; 
infinitive, der Sn’finitiv ; participle, das Barticip’. 

The accent, der Ton; raising and lowering of the voice, die 
Hebung und Sentung der Stimme. 

Position, order, die Stellung, die Ordnung. 

Word order, die Wortfolge ; inverted order, dte Guverfion’. 

Page, die Seite; line, die Zeile, die Rethe (row). 


Was. — Properly the foreign terms should have the accent on the 
last syllable; but in the language of the schoolroom the accent has ~ 
been shifted from the meaningless ending to the distinctive part of the 
word. : 


PART TI. 


CHAPTER I. 


WORD ORDER— INVERTED. 


Die Hermanns{hlaht. 


1. Bor vielen, vielen Jahren gab e3 in Deutfdland 
nod) feine Stiidte. Die alten Deutfdhen wohnten mitten in 
grofen Wialdern. Unter ihnen lebte damals ein tapferer 
Held, Hermann, den die Mimer Arminius nannten. Bu 
dDiefer eit herrfdhte in Rom Kaifer WAugujtus. Da er die 
Dentfhen unterwerfen wollte, Die er jeinen Veldherrn 
Barus gegen fie. 

Diefer fuchte den Feind im Sea Teer Walde, aber 
Hermann wartete nicht auf ihn; er gqriff die Mimer an 
und vernichtete beinahe das ganze rimifde Heer. Das war 
das erfte Mtal, dak die Rimer in Deutfejland gefdlagen 
wurden. UWls die Nachricht davon nach Rom gelangte, rief 
Raijer Augujtus aus: ,%Ach Barus, Barus, gib mir meine — 
Leqgionen wieder !" : 

, Syntax. | 

2. Inverted Order.—In the inverted order the. verb 
or auxiliary comes before the subject. The rest of the 
sentence has the normal order. Inverted order is used 
not only, as in English, in interrogative and imperative 
sentences, but also in declarative sentences when intro- 
duced by some element other than the subject. Eng- 
lish sometimes inverts a declarative sentence, as in, 
Here comes the bride. But English may also say, Here 
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GERMAN COMPOSITION. [§ 2. 


1. THe HERMANN MONUMENT IN THE TEUTOBURGER FOREST. 


the bride comes, while German cannot follow this latter 
order, but must invert. 

(1) German is very partial to the inverted order. 
Often where an English declarative sentence begins with 


CuHap. 1.] WORD ORDER — INVERTED. 3 


the subject, German starts with some other element. 
Where we say, I saw the emperor in Potsdam yesterday, 
a German would probably use one of the following 
sentences, according to what he wanted to emphasize : 
Gejtern habe ich in Potsdam den Raifer gefehen, or, Oen 
Raifer habe ich geftern in Potsdam gefehen, or, Fn ites, 
habe ich geftern den Raifer gejehen. 


(2) Special care should be taken to invert the main 
subject and verb when the sentence begins with a sub- 
_ ordinate clause. 


e 


Tf Thaven’t a knife, I can’t carve: 

Weis ich fein Meffer habe, fauw id) nicht feyneiden. — Hillern. 

When I was still a boy, I thought of nething but stories of magic — 
and wonders. 

WIS ic) wd) ein NRuabe war, dachte ich an nidts als an Zauber- 
und Wrindergejdhidjten, — Heine. 


Notes. 


3. Historical Note.— Hermann the Liberator was a German 
prince who had served as a youth in the Roman army. He 
.tried to unite the German tribes so as to drive the Romans out 
of Germany, and after the victory in the Teutoberg Forest (9 A.D.), 
the Romans did remain for a time west of the Rhine. But the 
German chiefs were jealous of each other and of Hermann. They 
betrayed his wife Thusnelda to the Romans to be led in chains 
through the streets of Rome in the “ triumph ” of the Roman gen- 
eral Germanicus. And finally they murdered Hermann (21 A.p.) 
when he was in his thirty-seventh year. In the story in § 1, the 
Germans, die Germanen, are referred to as ,,die Dertiden,” though 
this term is of later origin (about 800 a.p.). 


4. English ago is usually yor with the dative case. 


A week ago I bought this book. 

Vor einer Woche habe id) dies Such gefanft. 

Long years ago there lived a man in the East. 

Vor grauen Jahren lebt’ ein Mann im Often. — effing. 
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Note. — When ago is used with a form of the verb to be, German 
- generally uses her following an adverb or the accusative. 

It?s along time ago. G8 ift lange her. 

That is fifty years ago. 

Das find nun fiinfjig Sahre her.— Wildbenbrud. 


5. When denoting extent of time, English for is rendered 
in German by the accusative of time. This is often followed 
by the adverb fang. 

For three hours, for a whole month. 

Drei Stunden (lang), einen gangzen YVionat (lang). 

And so he sat for many days, sat for many years. 

Und fo jak er viele Tage, jaf viel’ Vahre lang. — Shiller. 

Note. — Unmodified words expressing time are united with lang 
and written as adverbs (not with a capital): for hours, for days, for 


weeks, for months, for years, TA, tagelang, wocdenlang, mona- 
telang, jabrelang. 


6. English to live has two German sn uivatene wohnen 
and leben, 


(1) Wohnen (reg., aux. = haben) is used in the sense of to 
dwell, to reside. 
I live on Charles Street. Jed wohne in der Karlftvage. 
_ She lived along time here in Sorrento. 
Sie hat lange hier in Sorrento gewohut.— Heyfe. 
(2) Leben (reg., aux. haben) is used in the sense of to be 
alive, to exist. 
Man lives not by bread atone. 


Der Menjeh lebet nict vom Brot allein. — Gibel, Matt. 4, 4 
He didn’t live like others. Gry lebte nicht wie andere. — Keller. 


7. English to look for, to hunt for, is fuchen (reg., aux. 
haben) with the accusative. Think of the English word 
seek, and do not use fiir. 3 

What are you looking for ? CaS fuchen Sie ? 
And I had no idea of looking for anything. 
Und nichts au fuchen, das war mein Sinn. — Goethe, 


Cup. 1.] WORD ORDER — INVERTED. 5 


8. English to wait for is warten auf (reg., aux. haben) with 
the accusative. Never say warten fiir. | 
We waited for you for half an hour. 
Wir haben eine halbe Stunde anf did) (or Sie) gewartet, 


But now I won't wait any longer for him! ’ 
Aber jest wart’ ich dod) nicht (anger anf ihn! — Gerftider. 


9. English no, not a, not any, is fein. Jticht ein means not 
one and is used only in emphatic cases; even then fein einzig, 
not a single, is preferable. 

Haven’t you a pencil? Haben Sie feinen Bleijtift ? 
He hasw’t made a single mistake. 
Gr hat feinen einzigen Fehler gemacht. 
* Who doesn’t find any, doesn’t need to furnish any. 
Wer feine findet, braucht auch feine abguliefern. —Gtorm. 
He did not speak a single word. — Gr fprach fein eingiges Wort. 
—Hebbel, 


Exercises. peor 

10. (a) 1. Decline: der grofe Wald, ein tapferer Held, 
feine Stadt, das erjte Mtal. 2. Give the principal parts of: 
geben, eben, nennen, fenden, fdjlagen, rufen. 7 

(b) 1. Which sentences in $1 illustrate the inverted 
order? 2. When must German invert a declarative sen- 
tence which does not need to be inverted in English ? 
3. Find examples of the inverted order among the quota- 
tions in §§ 4,5, and 8. Find in § 4 an illustration of § 6, 2. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Was fuch{t du? 
2. Bor zwet Fahren habe ich in der Rarljtrake gewohnt. 
3. Warten Sie-doch nicht linger auf mish! 4. Sch hatte 
- feine Beit. 5. Das war aber lange her. 6. Fh habe eine 
ganze Stunde gearbettet. 


11. (a) 1. A year ago we lived on (in der) Hermann 
Street. 2. For two hours-he looked for his friend. 38. We 
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have waited for you for hours. 4. Augustus lived many 
years ago. 95. For a whole week we didn’t have a lesson 
(Stunde). 6. But that was long ago. 


(6) 1. For a whole year they lived on Winter Street. 
2. Augustus lived in Rome, but that was many years ago. — 
3. For days I looked for an interesting book, but I didn’t 
find one. 4. Will you waita momentforme? 5. Many 
years ago Germany did not have a single large city. 
6. What are you waiting for (worauf)? Are you looking 
for something ? 


(c) Hermann the Liberator. —1. Many centuries ago 
(there) lived in Germany a brave hero, Hermann. 2. At 
that time ($1, line 4) the Germans did not have cities; 
they lived in huts in the forest. 8. When the Emperor 
Augustus wanted to subjugate the Germans, he sent his 
general Varus against them. 4. Hermann was at that_ 
time twenty-five years old, but he was already the German 
leader. 5. For days Varus looked for him, but Hermann 
did not wait for him; he attacked Varus and almost anni- 
hilated his army. 6. That was nineteen centuries ago, 
but the Germans will never forget Hermann the Liberator. 


GCHAPTER? -if. 
- WORD ORDER— TRANSPOSED. SIMPLE TENSES. 


Deutihe Creue. 


12. Her rimifce Hiftorifer, Tacitus, erzihlt, dak im erften 
Gabhrhundert nach Chrijtus einige Gefandte des Deutfcdhen 
Boles nach Rom gingen. DOort bat man fie, mit ins Kolof- 
~ feum zu gehen, um fich die Rampffpiele anzufehen. Da fie 
unter den rimifden Senatoren einige Mtinner jahen, die 
nicht Kimer waren, fragten fie thre Freunde, wer diefe Leute 
Da feten, 

Man fagte ihnen, eS waren Frembde, die fich durch ihre 
Sreue gegen Rom ausqgezeicdnet Hatten. Oa gingen die 
— Deutichen an den Ort, wo diefe Mtinner fagken, und jester 
jid) ju ihnen. ,Wenn es Waffen gu fiihren oder Treue 
3u halten gilt,” fagten fie den Rimern, ,fo iibertrifft fein 
Mtenfch die Deutfchen.” 


Syntax. 


- 13. Transposed Order. — Simple Tenses. — With simple 
tenses in the transposed or dependent order, the verb 
is put at the end of the clause. This order is followed 
in all dependent clauses, that is, in those introduced by 
a relative or by a subordinating conjunction (alg, da, 
dag, weil, wenn, wo, etc.). Whenever one of these 
introductory words occurs, drop all thought of the verb 
till every other word in the clause is translated, be- 
cause, except for the verb, the order is normal. 
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I found them when I put the empty baskets back in the boat. 

sey fartd fie, ald id) die leeven Rirbe wieder in die Barke jeste. 
| — Heyje. 

Iam thankful for the severest criticism, if it is only to the point. 

Sh bin dankbar fiir die fdirfite Nritif, wenn fie uur fachlich bleibt. 

— Sismard. 
| Notes. 
14. Historical Note. — In the two centuries after the p Deritanns- 


{ladjt” the Romans extended their power beyond the Rhine and 
organized the province Germania. Thus relations between Romans 


2. RUINS OF THE PALACE OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS AT TRIER. 


and Germans became more: intimate; Germans often went to 
Rome, and Romans built theatres and palaces in Germany. Of 
these buildings the best remains are at Trier, the residence of sey- 
eral Roman Emperors. But the Germans never adopted Roman . 
civilization. Tacitus in his “Germania” gives us a vivid picture 
of German life and customs, the simplicity of which he contrasts — 
most favorably with the luxury of the effeminate Romans. 
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‘15. The English verb to ask is usually bitten or fragen. 


(1) Bitten (bat, gebeten, aux. haben) means to beg, to 
ask for. 

(a) To ask for something is translated by bitten um. 
Both verb and preposition take the accusative. 


May I ask you for another glass of water ? 
Darf icy) Sie um noc) ein Glas Wajfer bitten ? 
I do not ask for my life. 

Oy bitte nicht unt mein Leben. — Shiller, 


(b) To translate the English phrase, to ask some one to do 
something, use bitten with a phrase, not a clause. — 


She asked him to wait for her. Sie bat thn, anf fie gu warten, 
I ask you not to drag it (the communication) out too long. _ 
— Yeh bitte Sie, diefelbe (die Mittetlung) nicht gu lange ausgudehnen, 
, — Freytag. 
-. Note. — Bitte (for ich bitte) is used for English if you please, and 


also for you are welcome in answer to thank you (danfe). “3 


(2) §ragen (reg., aux. haben) means to inquire, to ask 
(a question). It takes the accusative or two accusatives. 
(a) To ask if or ask whether is fragen ob, followed by a 
clause, not a phrase. 
Did you ask me something? Haben Sie mich etwas gefragt ? 
He asked her if she could go along. 
Gr fragte fie, ob fie mitgehen fiunte. 
LI also will ask you one thing. | 
Joh will euch auch ein Wort fragen.— Bibel, Matt. 21, 24. 


(6) To translate to ask about or ask after eam tint use 
fragen nad) with the dative. 
They asked after his health. Sie fragten nach fjeiner Gefundheit. 


Then I asked about my indebtedness. 
Da fragt’ ih nach der Schuldigfett, —Uh land. 


Note. —(a) Remember that fragen always takes the accusative of 
the person to whom the question is put, while fagen, to say to, to tell, 
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always has the dative of the person to whom the statement is made. 
Compare fragten fie ihre Freunde (§ 12, 1. 6) and fagten fte den Romern 
ECS IDE IAT. 

(6) To ask (put) questions is Fragen ftellen with the dative, 


Now Iwill ask you a question or two. 

est ftell’ id) Shnew ctw paar Fragert. 

A fool asks more questions than a hundred wise men can answer. 

Cin Narr ftellt mehr Fragen, als hundert Weife beantworten founen, 
— OSpridwort. 


16. The “English adverb there is usually dort or da. 
These adverbs, ba and dort, should never be used for the 
factitive there in expressions like there are, there was, and 
so on. 


(1) Dort is used for more distant places than da, or when 
the speaker wishes to be more definite. English over ‘there 
is always dort. 


I don’t see anything over there. Dart feh’ ich nichts, 
. The fairest maiden is sitting so wondrous up there. 
Die fehinjte Dungfrau fibet dort obew wunderbar. — Heine. 


(2) Sa is generally used in cases where no particular. 
place is specified. 


There they were without [an] umbrella. 

Da waren fie ohne Regenfdirm. 

There stood poor Hans thunderstruck. 

Da jtand der arme Hans wie vom Donner gerithrt,— Hillern. 


17. The German da has several other common uses. 


(1) Da, (and) then, is used at the beginning oN a sentence 
_ to keep a,narrative lively. 


And then it broke out afresh. Da ging eS wieder [n8, 
And then Mariette went out and wept bitterly. 
Da ging Mariette hinans und weinte bitterlid).— 8 {hot fe. 


(2) Da, here, is less definite than hier. It refers especially 
to one’s being at home, or back, having arrived. 
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Is Miss Fisher here, please ? Bitte, ijt Fraiilein Fifer da? 
I'm glad you're here again. . 
&3 freut mich, dae Sie wieder da find, 
Here lam again. Da bin ich wieder. — Hebbel. 
(3) Da, as, is a conjunction and is followed by the de- 
pendent order. It is used when as gives a reason. 
As it is late, we must go. 
Da eS fchow fpat ijt, miiffew wir fort. 
As he wasn’t here by eleven o'clock, he won’t come. 
Da er bis elf Uhr nit da war, bleibt er ans. — Ger ftider. 


18. English to sit (down) has two translations in German: 
fiben and jich feben. 
(1) Siken (jaf, gefefen, aux. haben) means fo sit, to be in 
a sitting posture. ‘The place where is indicated by a prepo- | 
sition with the dative. 
Where did you sit ? BW haben Sie gefeijen ? 
I was sitting ona mountain. Sch jab auf einem Serge, — Grin, 
(2) Sich fegen (reg., aux. haben) means to sit down, to put 
oneself into a sitting posture. The place where (whither) is 
indicated by a preposition with the accusative. The idea 
of. motion towards something is often strengthened by the 
particle hin, ; 
Where shall I sit ? 
Wo joll id) mich hinfesen ? or, Wohin foll ich mich fesen ? 
Here he sat down in the armchair by the window. 
Hier fete ex fich it dew Lehnftuhl ans Fenjter.— Storm. 
Ly. English man is usually rendered by der Menfeh or 
der Mann, Never use man (§ 57). 


(1) Der Menfch (bes Mtenfden) is used in the’ ped 


sense of person, human being (Latin homo). 


Man proposes, God disposes. 
Der Menjey denkt, Gott lenft. —Spridh wort. 
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Man errs as long as he strives. 


. &8 irrt der Mtenfeh, folang’ er ftrebt.— Goethe. 

(2) Der Mann (die Mtinner) is used for man as distin- 
guished from woman (Latin vir), It is also the common 
word for husband, der Gatte and der Gemabhl being more 
formal. | 


He was areal man. Gv war ein ecyter Mant. 

You German men, say no, you German women, join in ! 

Thr deutfehen Miainner, rufet nein, ihy deutjdjen Frauen, ftinenet 
ein! —Dahn. 

The husband, the protection and refuge of the wife; the wife, the 
ornament of the husband. Der Mann des Weibes Shuts und Hort, 
das Weib deF Mannes Zier.— Freiligrath. 


Exercises. © 


20. (a) 1. Decline: ein rimijder Senator, die deutfche 
Waffe, einige Leute, das erfte Gahrhundert. 2 Give the 
principal parts of: gehen, fehen, fein, haben, fiben, feben, 
bitten. 3 | ngs at 7 

(6) 1. Which sentences in § 12 illustrate the transposed 
order ? 2. What is the part of a transposed sentence 
that makes most trouble ? 3. Find illustrations of the 
transposed order in §§ 17 and 19. 4. -Point out in § 12 
three different uses of Da. 5. Find an example of § 17,1 
in $15, 2; of § 19,1 in § 6,2; of §19,2in§4. 6. Find 
in § 17 one sentence illustrating both § 17, 2 and § 17, 3. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Darf id um 
Shr Buch bitten? 2 Was haben Sie mich gefragt? 
3. Sch fage Shnen, e8 tft nicht da. 4. Wer will noch 
@ragen ftellen? 5. Bitte, feken Sie fich dort hinten! 
6. Get bin ich wieder da! | 


21. (a) 1., He asked if Miss Fisher were here. ae i 
asked the man to sit down. 3. As he wasn’t sitting at 
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his own seat, the teacher asked him to sit down over there 
(§ 18, 2). 4. And then we asked the man a couple more 
‘questions. 5. As she asked so courteously for the book, 
we told her (§ 15, 2, Note a) that she could have it. 
6. Did you ask after her health ? | 


(6) 1. For hours the man sat there in (an) the same seat. 
2. If you are looking for his house, why don’t you ask some 


3. THE Porta NiGRA, OR BLACK GATE, AT TRIER. — The most imposing 
Roman ruin in Germany. 


one the number ? 3. The teacher asked so many ques- 
tions, that the pupil asked him to stop. 4. As you are 
here again, I will ask you to sit down over there. 5. He 
asked me what I wanted, and I asked him for his knife. 
6. No man can answer all the questions [which] a child 
asks. 
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(c) The Germans in Rome.—1. Many years ago the Ro- 
mans asked some Germans to see the combats in the Colo- 
seum., 2. There the Germans saw some men, who were 
sitting among the Roman senators, but who were not 
Romans. 3. When the Germans asked their friends who 
‘these men were, they were told (jagte man ifnen) that these 
people were strangers. 4. They had distinguished them- 
selves by their fidelity to the Romans. 5. Then the Ger- 

- mans went over there and sat down by (it) the strangers. 
6. They said that no man excelled the Germans. 


CHAPTER III. 


WORD ORDER— TRANSPOSED. COMPOUND TENSES. 


Dietrid) von Bern. 


22. Wlte deutjdhe Sagen erzihlen, da} Dietrid) von Bern 
alle anderen Minige befiegt habe. Nod) andere Gagen er- 
zihlen von Siegfried, der den Oracen erjdlug. Oa beide 


_ 4. THE TomB oF THEODORIC AT RAVENNA. — The most important 
Gothic monument in existence. The roof is hewn from a single 
huge rock and weighs nearly a million pounds. 


Helden bisher in jedem Kampfe gefiegt Hatten, fiirchtete fie) 
der etne nicht vor dem anderen. 
Die jdhine Kriembilde, die Braut Siegfrieds, jagte ihrem 
15 
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Verlobten, dak er mit Oietrich fampfen jolle. Siegfried war 
unbverwundbar, weil er fich im Orachenblut gebadet hatte, aber 
Dietrich fohlug ihn fo heftig, dak er ohnmichtig yu Rriem- 
hildens Viipen niederfanf und nun alfo der Beftegte war. 
Dietrich fchenfte ifm das Leben und fehrte wieder unbefiegt 
in feine Heimat zuriid. 


Syntax. 


23. Transposed Order — Compound Tenses. — With com- 
pound tenses in the dependent order, the auxiliary is 
put at the end of the clause, whether it is an auxiliary 
of tense (haben, fein, werden) or of mode (bdiirfen, finnen, 
and so on). ‘The infinitive or participle comes just 
before the auxiliary. : 


(1) As the auxiliary is the element that tells mode, 
tense, voice, person, and number and so gives definite- 
ness to the sentence, it is appropriate that it should 
occupy a more emphatic place —the end position — 
than infinitive or participle. ‘Thus German clauses are 
always periodic. (German generally uses the past tense 
in narrative, but in § 22 the perfect is used, the better 
to illustrate compound tenses. ) 

He said that he would come. Gr fagte, dak er foment wiirde, 

What is once printed belongs to the whole world for all time. 

Was cinmal gedruct ijt, gehort der gangen Welt anf ewige Zeiten. 

- It was a branch that he had fastened to a dead tree. ee | 


GS war ein Wit, dew er an einer diirren Baum gebunder hatte, — 
—@rimm. 


Notes. 


24. Historical Note. —Theodoric the Great was ruler of the 
East Goths, a German tribe living on the Danube. He led: his 
people across the Alps to settle in Italy, and in 490 a.p. won a 
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great battle at Verona (Sern) which left Northern Italy in his 
hands. He established his capital at Ravenna and was recognized 
.as the greatest of the German chieftains. After his death (526) 
the Gothic power fell away before the Lombards, who were in turn 
to give way to the more powerful Franks, by whom the first Ger- 
man Empire was to be founded. But Theodoric of Verona, 
Dietrid) von Vern, has avers been a central .figure in German 
Peon 


25. English to be afraid of is jich peeve tert (reg., aux. haber) 
yor with the dative. 


He was afraid of the dog. Gv fiirechtete fich vor bent Hunde. 
Iam afraid of no one but you. 
eh fiivdte mic) nicht, vor feinent, als ir vor dir, — He y f e. 


26. English so has two common German renderings : io 
and alfo, 


(1) As an adverb of manner or degree in the sense of 
* thus, so is German fo. Go is also used to translate the first 
as in comparisons, like as es as, jo gut (wie), as far as, jo 
weit (wie). 


I meant it so. So habe ich’S gemetut. 

The concealer is as bad as the stealer. ie 

Der Hebler ift fo jdylimm wie der Stehler.—S pric) wort. 

But everything that drove me to it was oh! so good, so dear. 

Doh alles was he Dagu trieh, Gott! war b gut, acy! war fo fieb. 
—Goethe. 


(2) In the sense of then (therefore), so is usually German 
alfo, which never meays English also. 


So you will come at ten. Sie fommen alfo unt zehn, 
_ So we can be as dilatory as we wish. 
Wir finnen alfo fo weitlinfig fein, wie wir wollen, —S h Wiey 


Note. — For that’s so, just so, that’s true, that’s right, German 
uses the adverb eben, 
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27. English to conquer is ftegen or befiegen. Both are 
weak verbs and take haben as auxiliary, but ftegen is in- 
transitive. So when conquer is transitive, befieqgen must be 
used. efiegen never means besiege (belagern). 


The Germans conquered (won). Die Dentfdher fiegter. 

The Germans conquered the Romans. 

Die Dentjden bejiegten die Iisimer. 

You must conquer or fall ; conquered by one is conquered by all. 

Du mut fiegen oder fallen; befiegt von ecinent ijt befiegt von allen. 
— Sdiller. 


28. English to tell has two common translations in Ger- 
man: ergahlen and fagen. 


(1) Grzahlen (reg., aux. haben) means to relate, and is 
used chiefly of telling stories or relating events. 


You told us an interesting story. 

Sie haben un cine intercifante Gefdichte erzahlt. 

Tul tell you a funny tale. 

Heh will enc erzihlen cin Mirden gar fdnurrig.— Birger. 


(2) Sagen (reg., aux. habett) is used in less formal cases 
for to tell somebody (dat.) something (acc.) or to tell eee 
(dat.) to do something (clause). 


What shall I tell him 2? Wns foll icy tym jagen ? 
Please tell him to come here. 

Bitte jagen Sie ihm, daf er hierher foutmen joll, 

You didn’t tell her of my visit ? 

Dat hajt thr nist von meinem Befuch gejagt ? —Storm. 


29. English the one(s) has three common renderings in 
German. 


(1) As a demonstrative, especially before the relative 
(der or weldher), the one is usually translated by the demon- 
strative der, die, das. The relative cannot be omitted in 
German. 
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Is John the one you mean ? Sift Fohann der, dew Sie meinen ? 

I am the one who built it. Yeh bin der, der eS bante. 
. — Hauptmann. 

Woe to the one who (tells) lies. Wel’ dem, der ligt, 
—@rillparzer. 
Note. —In more formal style derjenige (diejenige, dasjenige, gen. 
Desjenigen, etc.) may be used for the one (who) instead a der. It is 

rare in conversation. > 


(2) For one, the one in contrast with one or more others 
(andere) German uses der eine. 


One translated well, the other didn’t. 

Der eine hat gut iiberfest, der andere nicht, 

The one was a head taller than the other. 

Der cine war cinen Kopf groper als der andere,— Wildenbrud. 


(3) For one following an English adjective, as the new 
one, German uses simply the inflected adjective following 
the definite article. It must have the gender of the noun to 
which it refers. 


That isn’t my hat; mine is the little one. 
Das ijt mein Hut nichts der Heine gehirt mir. 
Thad a comrade; yow ll not find a better one. 
Sch Hatt’ einen Kameraden, cinen befferm findft di wit (widht), 
—Ublanod. 


30. English other is usually ander or noch eit. 


(1) Ander (er, -e, -e8) means other when used in the sense 
of ee 


Bring me cemether cup ; this is cracked. 
Bringen Sie mir cine andere Tajje; diefe hat einen Sprung, 
He can go some other time. 
«Gr Fant ein andres Mal Cor ein andermal) gehen. 
What you don’t want done to you, don’t do another. 
Was du nicht willft, dak man div tu’, das fiig’ auch feinem ander 
4. [The ‘‘ golden rule’ in German]— © pric wort, 
I cannot do otherwise. Qh fann nicht ander$.— Luther, 
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Note.— English else is usually anbder in DpaaNS statements, jonft in 
questions. j 
To-morrow he will begin homanlivg else. 
Morgen fingt er etwas anderes an.—Lhoma, 
What else, by the Styx ? There is nothing else ! 
Was fonft, beim Styx? Nicjts anders gibt’s. — Ke ift. 


(2) Moc ett means other in the sense of one more of the 
same kind. Noch should always be used in asking for more 
of anything. 


Bring me another cup of coffee ; it tastes fine. 

Bringen Sie mir nocdy cine Taffe Kaffee; er fcymedt vortrefffic) 
(compare § 30, 1, first example). 

He can go once more (one more time). 

Gr fan noc) cinmal gehen (compare § 30, 1, second eee 

Another bite, and it’s done. 


Noch einen Vif, fo ijt’S gefdehen. — Goethe. 


Exercises. 


et. (a) 1. Decline: jeder Kampf, die alte deutfche Sage, 
das Dradhenblut. 2 Give the principal parts of : erfchlagen, 
niederfinten, fchenfen, zuritdfehren. 


(6) 1. Which sentences in § 22 illustrate the Gale 
order for compound tenses ? 2. When does an English 
verb come at the end of a subordinate clause ? 3. Find 
illustrations of the transposed order in § 30. 4. _—Find an 
example of § 30, 1 in § 29, 2. 5. Find in § 26 one exam- 
ple which illustrates both § 26, 1 and § 26,2. |. 6. Memo- 
rize the last examples in § 29, 1 and § 30, 1. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Alfo fiirchte 
dich nicht! 2 Komm doch fo fdhnell wie miglih! 3. Gh 
hab’ e8 thm fchon gefagt. 4, Der eine wei e8, der andere - 
nidt. 5. Geben Sie mir, bitte, nod) einen Bogen Papier. 
6. Yh habe zwei Hite; der alte t/t grau, der neue fchwar;. 
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32. (a) 1. I’m not afraid of any man (§§ 9 and 19, 1). 
2. A saga tells that Siegfried had usually won, but Dietrich — 
conquered him. 3. I told him that I had been looking 
for something else. 4. The Germans were not so much 
afraid of the Romans after Hermann had conquered them. 
5. She told me that she would bring another book. 6. The. 
one told the other that he did not mean it so. 


(0) 1. Did you tell him to (af er... follte) bring an- 
other cup of tea? 2. This is my old hat, but I have 
another one. 3. The teacher told us that this exercise’ 
would not: be so hard as the other one. 4, If it is, he 
ea ald another easier one. 5. Perhaps he will tell 

a story, how Dietrich conquered Siegfried. 6. The 
one was not so much afraid as the other. 


(c) Siegfried and Dietrich.—1, An old saga tells us that 
Siegfried had always conquered when he fought. 2. So 
Kriemhilde told him to conquer Dietrich. 3. The one 
was not afraid of the other. 4. But Dietrich struck Sieg- 
fried so hard that he sank down unconscious, 5. These 
two heroes are the ones of whom we have heard so often. 
6. Siegfried is the younger one, Dietrich the older one. 


CHAPTER IV. 


REVIEW. 


Denn, 


33. The Germans use the particle Denn in almost every 
spoken question. It is not translated in English. When 
it would otherwise come at the end of a sentence, it is often 
followed by eigentlich, really. 


What's that ? Was ift denn das ? 

Where are you going ? Wohin gehen Sie denn eigentlich ? 
Really ? Howso? How so? 

Wahrlic) ? Wie fo denw? Wie denw fo ?—Leffing. 
Why does he have to go to Capri ? 

Warum mufk er denn nad) Capri? —Heyfe. 


Exercises. 


34. fay 1. Explain in detail the inverted and trans- 
posed orders. 2. Illustrate each with sentences of your 
own making and also with quotations from the authors 
cited in the text. 


(b) 1. Make a list of the different classes of nouns that 
have already appeared in the German stories. 2. Make a 
list of the classes of strong or irregular verbs that have 
already been used in the German stories. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Was ijt denn 
dagP 2, Wer tft denn fertig? 3. Wo wohnen Sie 
denn eigentlich? 4. Wer hat denn noch etne Frage 31 
ftellen? 5. Bitte, wollen Ste uns die Gefchichte erzahlen ? 


6. Was fucken Sie denn, ein andres Buch ? 
22 
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35. (a) 1. If she asks for another sheet of paper, why 

don’t you give it to her? 2. I haven’t the book of 
which (twovon) you told us. 3. Where is the one I asked 
for (worum)? 4. He was so afraid, that the other man 
conquered him. 5. So I told them that they shouldn’t 
ask any more (§§ 9 and 30, 2) questions. 6. For a whole 
hour we waited for the man, while (wihrend) he was look- 
ing for his money. | 


(6) 1. It was many weeks ago that you told us the story 
of Hermann. 2. As long as (folange) my father lived, 
we lived on (in der) Charles Street. 3. As the boy told 
the teacher he was sick, the teacher did not ask him any 
questions. 4. A week ago, as the boy didn’t have any 
money, he asked his father for a quarter (eine Mtarf). 
5. Please sit over there where I can see you better. 
6. So he told her that he did not want to ask any ques- 
tions. 


(c) 1. I told him that one or the other must conquer. 
2. Please give me another pen; haven’t you a good 
one? 3. This isn’t the one I asked for; this is an 
old one. 4. In another saga they (man) tell how Die- — 
trich had conquered Siegfried. 5. He was afraid of the 
teacher who asked him such hard questions, so he sat very 
- quiet in his seat. 6. No man can ask so many questions 
as.a child. 


CHA PIE Rowg 


WORD ORDER. POSITION OF Siticht. 


Karl der Grofe in der Schule. 


36. Karl der Grofe beherrfdjte beinale die ganze Chriften- 
heit, aber er fonnte faum lefen und fchreiben. UIs er alter 


\ kawlus quagtus 


 ympant © Auits )+ 


5. CHARLEMAGNE. — From a ‘painting 
by Albrecht Diirer in the Germanic 
Museum at Nuremberg. : 


wurde, wiinjdjte er das 
nachzuholen, was er in 
feiner Gugend nicht ge- 
fernt hatte. Wher jeiner 
{chweren Hand wollte es 
nicht gelingen, die feinen 
Buchjtaben yu machen. 
Ws er an feine Gugend 
Dachte, im der er dag 
Reiten und Fedjten fo 
leicht gelernt hatte, mupte 
er fertfzett. ; 

as fann ich dafiir,“ 
fagte er, ,daR meine Hand. 
nicht an die Leichte Feder, 
fondertigan das fchwere 
Schwert gewdhnt ijt! 
Aber was wird man vor 
einem Raifer denfen, der 
feinen Jtamen nicht fdjret- 
ben fann?” Doch brauch- 


te Raijer Karl feinen Namen nicht mit der Feder zu {chretben, 
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denn er hat thn mit ie Taten in das Buel ber Zeiten 
gefchrieben. 


Syntax. 


37. Position of nicht. — When nit modifies the whole 
clause, it comes at or near the end. In main clauses 


with stmple tenses it comes at the end (e), except that a- 


separable prefix follows it(a@). In main clauses with 
compound tenses it comes just before the participle 
or infinitive (6). In subordinate clauses it comes just 
before the verb, whether simple or compound (¢); with 
infinitive phrases, just before 3u (ad). 


(a) I won't admit that. Das gebe ich nicht gu. 

(b) LI haven’t seen him the last few days. 
Sch habe ihn in diefen lesten Tagen nidt gefeher. 

(c) He looked as if he hadn’t understood. 
Gr jah ans, al3 ob er nicht verftanden hatte. 

(d) They don’t wish to go. Sie wiinfden nidjt 4u gehen. 

(e) He couldn’t see the wood for the trees. . 
Gr tah den Wald vor lauter Binmen nit, —Sprid wort, 


Note. — The above rule, and in fact most ate for'German order, 
are special cases of the general principle that in the predicate of a Ger- 
man sentence the more important parts come last. Of course, there 
are exceptions, but it is interesting to apply this rule to the many, 
apparent peculiarities of German order, The negative is naturally, 
with the exception of the verb, the most important element in the 
predicate ; hence its position. 


(1) When nicjt does not modify the whole clause, it 
stands just before the particular word or phrase it 
negatives. 


You gaveit to me, not tohim. Sie haben eS mir, nicht tha gegeben. 
Who himself is not farther than you, can’t bring you any farther. 


Wer felbft nicht weiter ijt als du, der fann dich auch nicht weiter 


bringen, — Kite rt, 
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Notes. 


38. Historical Note. — After the death of Theodoric (526) the 
power of the Goths declined, and later another German tribe, the 
Franks, gained the supremacy. Of the Franks the greatest was 
Charles the Great or Charlemagne, as he is also called (768-814). 
(In this book the dates of rulers are usually those of their reigns.) 
He occupies as important a place in German history as Dietrich 
von Bern does in German myths. The last great figure in a long 
line of powerful Frankish kings, he extended the Frankish king- 
dom to include France, Germany, and part of Italy, and on Christ- 
mas Day, 800, the Pope at Rome crowned him Emperor of the 
Germans, the so-called Revival of the Roman Empire in the West. 
But this glory was of short duration. In 843, only twenty-nine 
years after his death, his realm fell to pieces, never again to be 
united in its entirety. 2 


39. English to help has two common German renderings. 
(1) To help in the sense of to assist is helfen (half, ge- 
holfen, aux. haben), followed by the dative. 


Will you please help me? Bitte, wollen Sie mir helfen? 
I can’t help you, child. Sch aun dir nidt helfen, Kind. — Heyfe. 


(2) The English idiom help it is rendered by dafiitr. For 
the negative either nicht or nidjtg may be used. 
I couldn’t help it. QYch founte nidjt dafiir, | 
He can’t help it. Der fann nichts dafiir. = BB ilfdenbrud. 


Note. — When the English idiom help is followed by a verbal in -ing 
(he can’t help crying), German usually says simply to have to, miiffen. 


LI couldn't help believing tt. Sch mufte e8 glauben, 


40. English to want (to), to wish (to), has two German 
equivalents: wollen and wiinfchen., 

(1) Wollen (reg., aux. haben, pres., ich will, du willft) means 
will, intend, to, or want to. It is less definitely a wish than 
wiin}chen and is followed by the infinitive without 31. 
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He wanted to go home. Cv wollte nad) Haufe gehen. 

Won’t you take of your wraps? BWollen Sie nicht ablegen ? 
Iwill not — will not hear. 

Sey will nicht — will nidht hiven. — Hauptmann, 

(2) YWiinjcjen is used for the definite expression of a wish 
for something. It denotes an immediate desire, and is 
rather rare in conversation. For purposes of variety it 
may replace wollen, but it is really more formal, to desire, 
while wollen is more to want. 

What do you wish 2? Was wiinjcdyen Sie ? 

I wish for a ball for my birthday ! 

Bum Geburtstag wiinfce ich mir einen Ball. 
It is easy to wish for too much. 


Man wiinfehet leicht zum iWherflus.— Wh land. 


41. English to think of is denfen (dachte, gedadht, aux. 
haben) with an or von. 

(1) Denfen an (with the accusative) means to think of 
in the sense of to consider, to rememoer. 


I didn’t think of that. Davan habe ich nicht gedacht. 
The gallant man thinks last of himself. 
Der brave Mann denkt ar fich jelbft gulest. —S miller. 


Note.— For I shouldiv’t think of (such a thing), German says: 
G8 fallt mir (gar) nicht ein, It doesn’t occur to me. 


What are you thinking of ? Was faillt dir ein? — Goethe. 
(2) Denfen von (with the dative) means to think of only 
in the sense of to have an opinion of 


What do you think of him ? Was denken Sie von ihm ? 
That’s what she thinks of me! Sv denft fie von mir! — Freytag. 


42. In English to get is used in countless ways. Its 
three chief German equivalents are befommen, holen, and 


werden, 
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(1) Befommen (befam, befommen, aux. haben) means to 
get in the sense of to receive, to secure. It néver means fo: 


become (werden). 


What did you get for Christmas ? 
Was halt ou gu Weihnachten befommen ? 

He won't get anything from us old people, either. 
Born ws iter befommet er auc) nidjts, —Otorm, 


(2) Holen (reg., aux. haben) means to get in the sense of 
to go and get, to fetch. . 
You must get some more paper. Sie miifjen nod) Papier holen. 


We'll go into the forest and get wood. 
Wir wollen in den Wald gehen und Holz holen. — Grimm. 


(3) Werden (wurde, geworden, aux. fein) means to get only 
in the sense of to become. 


bade g ite terribly hot here. Hier wird eS furdtbar Heth. 
It is getting stiller in the streets. 
Stiller wird e3 anf dent mye —SRirner, 


43. The English So NA but has two casas equiva- 
lents. 


(1) Aber is Bernas used for but, in the sense of 
however. 


He was poor, but proud. Cr war arm, aber jtolz. 
They were not tired, but we asked them to be seated. 
Sie waren nicht miide, aber wir bates fie, fic) gu fesen. 
For many are called, but few are chosen. 
Denn viele find berufen, aber wenige find auserwahlet. 
— Bibel, Matt. 20, 16. 


Note.—In the second example above, though a negative precedes 
but, no contrast or alternative is indicated. (ber may follow the 
subject or even the verb and object. 

The adverb but is nur; nothing but is nidts als, 


But I won't do it. Jd) aber tue es nicht, or, Id) tue e8 aber nidjt. 
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We live but once [in the world]. 
Man lebt nur einmal in der Welt.— Gprid wort. 
One is desperately little when one is nothing but honest. 
Man ift verzweifelt wenig, wenn man nichts als ehrlich ijt.— effing. 
(2) Gondern, in the sense of but instead, but rather, is 
used only to indicate an alternative after a negative. 
_ He was not poor, but rich. 
Gr war nicht arm, jouderi reid. 


- But she didn’t go past, but stopped. 
“Aber fie ging nidjt vorbei, jondern blieb jtehen. — 3 jh offe. 


Exercises. 


44. (a) 1. Decline: Rarl der Grofe, (Karls des Grofer), 
die leicjte Feder, das fohwere Schwert. 2. Give the prin- 
cipal parts of : Lejen, denfen, {chretben, nachholen, brauchen. 


(b) 1. Which sentences in § 36 illustrate the position of 
nicht ? 2. Give the general principle for order in the 
predicate of a German sentence. 3. Does the general 
principle apply to transposed order? To inverted order? © 
4, Learn the last example before the Note in § 37, in § 41, 1, 
and in § 43, 1, and the last example in § 43, 1, Note. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. ch fann nicht 
dafiir! 2. Wo wollen Sie denn hin? 3. Er hat aber 
nicht dDaran gedacht. 4. Was fallt dir denn ein? 5. Hole 
nit das rote Buch, fondern das braune. 6. Bitte, mein 
_ Herr, was wiinfden Sie? 


45. (a) 1. As he would not get his books, the teacher 
did not help him. 2. She got quite red, but she could 
not help it. 3. I was not thinking of the long saga, but 
of a shorter one. 4, What were you thinking of, when 
you helped that pupil? . 5. I didn’t help him, but his 
little brother. 6. If she didn’t want to help him, I 
couldn’t help it. 


* 
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6. THE CATHEDRAL AT AACHEN. — The Carolingian part of the church, 
under which Charlemagne was buried. 
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(0) 1. What do you think of this hat? Isn’t it what 
you wished? 2.1 can’t help ‘it if you did not get a 
good one. 3. She didn’t want that little hat, but a 
big black one. 4. I did not think of that, but of some- 
thing else. 5. What did you get for your (jum) birth- 
day ? 6. Its getting very warm here, but I cannot 
help it. 
(c) Charlemagne.—1. When Charles the Great became © 
Emperor, he wanted to learn to write. 2. His friends 
helped him and_got a pen and_paper, but 1 his hand wasn’t 
used tos the ie pen, but. to the “sword. 3. He wished that 
ee had thought of it ofténer, ‘when he was young. 
A. “T can’t help it,” he said, and he got quite angry. 
5. “What will they (man) think of me?” he asked. . 
6. But Charles the Great did not write his name yeep 
paper, but in: history. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WORD ORDER. POSITION OF ADVERBS. 


Der Rolandsbogen. 


46. Rarl der Grofe hatte einen Neffen, der Roland hief, 
und der gern an allen Feldziigen tetlnahm. Roland, der 
noc) nicdjt verheiratet war, wollte nach feiner Ritcdfehr von 
einem Feldzug nad) Spanien die fcdne Hildegund hetraten. 
Gs verging lingere Zeit, viele Male famen Boten vom 
Kriegs}{hauplage, aber fein einziges Mal hirte man etwas 
von ihm. Ga, eine Beitlang hielt man ihn fogar fiir 
tot, denn man hatte ihn iiberall vergebens gejudt. Seine 
trene Graut jedoc) wartete lange auf ee endlid) ging fie 
traurig in ein Mlofter, 

Roland fehrte aber jcjlieblich doch mise und hat dann 
itberall vetzweifelt feine Graut gejucht. Als er horte, 
daB fie Monne geworden fei, baute er etn Schlok, von wo 
aus er auf thr Rlojter hinabjdauen fonnte. Won diefem 
SchlokR fteht jekt nur noc) ein etnziger Bogen. Den 
nennt man den Rolandsbogen. 


Syntax. 


47. Position of Adverbs.— A single adverb has the 
same position in the sentence as nidt. When two or 
more adverbs occur together, they follow the order 
(1) time, (2) place, (83) manner. (Think of the num- 
ber of letters in those three words: 4,5, and 6.) Ad- 


verbial phrases also follow this same order. This is 
3 32 
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7. RoLANp’s ARCH ON THE RHINE. — Some of the famous Seven Moun- 
tains are seen in the distance. 


only another phase of the general principle for order 
in the predicate, § 37, Note. 


We looked for the book to-day eagerly everywhere. 
Wir haben das Buch heute iiberall etfrig gejudyt. 
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He hasn’t been there for so long. 

Gr ijt fo lange nicht dort gewejen. — Freytag. 

One often hears in the distant wood a mufiled ringing from above. 

Man hiret oft im fernen Wald, von obenbher ein dunpfes Lanter. 
—Ubland. 


(1) When an adverb modifies an adjective or another 
adverb, it stands immediately before the word it qualifies. - 


It is most probable. G8 ift hichjt wahridetulic. 

I’m much better now. Dest geht eS mir viel befjer. 

The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small. 

Gottes Miihlen mahlen langfam, mahlen aber trefflid) Hein. 
— —ogau, 


Notes. 


48. Historical Note. —In the battle of Tours (732) the Franks, © 
commanded by the grandfather of Charlemagne, drove the Mo- 
hammedans (Moors) from Southern France back into Spain and 
thus saved Europe to Christianity. But the Moors remained in © 
Spain until the year America was discovered (1492). All through 
the Middle Ages, until the time of the Crusades to the Holy Land . 
(1095), pious knights used to go to Spain to fight the Moors: Of 
these knights the most famous is Roland, about whom an interest- 
ing group of legends has grown up similar to those of Dietrich 
von Bern and Siegfried. Some of these tell how Roland was 
killed at Roncesvalles in the Pyrenees on his return from one of 
these campaigns. Still others tell the story as it is given here. 


49. English to be called, to be named, is rendered in Ger- 
man by nennen and heifen. : 


(1) Mennen (nannte, genannt, aux. haben) is used both 
actively and passively for to call, while heigfen has usually 
only a passive meaning. 


Elsewhere they call him a hero, 
Wuderswo went man thr einen Helder, 
I must call this madness. 

Dies muh td) Wahujinn nennen.— Hauptmann, 


Sudermann, 


“ 
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(2) Heifen (hiew, geheifen, aux. haben) is used chiefly 
for my name ts, your name is, and so on. 
What’s your name, please ? Bitte, wie heifen Sie ? 
His name was Charles. Gr hie& Karl. 
Were I cautious, my name would not be Tell. ~ 
Wir’ id) befounen, hiek’ icy nidjt der Tell. — Shiller, 
Note. —In the classroom to be (translated) is regularly rendered 
by beifen. 
What is that in German ? Wie heift da8 af deutfch ? 
What is the whole passage ? Wie heipt die ganze Stelle ?9— Lefjing. 


50. The English word time has several German trans- 
lations. | 


(1) Die Beit is used in the general sense of duration of time. 


The times are hard. Die Zeiten find jchwer, 
Ihave no time to be tired. Sty habe teine Zeit, miide gu fein. 
2 —  —Ratfer Wilhelm L 


(2) Gine Zeitlang, used only in the accusative case, is: 
the regular equivalent of English fora time. Compare § 5 


For a time I lived in Hermann Street. 

Cine Zeitlang habe ich in der Hermannjtrafe gewohnt. 

For a time he walked up and down in his room. 

Er ging cine Zeitlang in feinem Zimmer anf und nieder.— Storm. 


Note. — Do not confuse this with a long time, which German ren- 
_ ders simply by the adverb lange. 


I looked for it a long time. Sch habe e8 lange gejucht. 
Diirer’s answer was a long time coming. — 
- Diirers Antwort blieb lange aus.— Hilleru. 


(3) Das Mal (die Male) is used to denote a particular time. 


Dll be glad to go some other time. 
_ Cin anderes Mal (also written ein andermal) eg ich geri, 
She was wrong both times. Sie hat fich beide Mtale geirrt. 
Because he had given in the first time he had to also for the second 
time., Weil er das erjte Mal nacdgegeben hatte, jo mufte er eS and) 
gut siweiter Mal, — Grimm. 
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Note. — Sometimes is always 4uwetlen. Once, twice, three times, 
and so on are einmal, sweitmal, bdreintal, and so forth. How many 
times is wie pft. . 


Sometimes I eat four times a day. R3urweilen effe ich viermal tiglic, 
How many times have you been in Germany ? 
Wie oft waren Sie {hort in Deut{dhland? 

Once doesn’t count. Cinmal ijt feinmal.— Sprid wort. 


(4) What time is it ? is Wieviel Uhr ijt es? or Wie fpat 
i{t e$? O'clock is also translated by Uhr. As in the case 
of English o’clock, Uhr is omitted when it is not ROLY, the 
even hour. 


What time ts it? It is ten o'clock. 

Wieviel Whr ijt es? or, Wie fpat ijt es? Es ijt gehu Whr. 
(At) what time must we be there ? 

Unt wieviel Uhr miiffer wir feyon da fein ? 

It was five o'clock in the afternoon. 

G8 war fiinf Uhr nacdhmittags. —Liliencron, 


Note. — In telling the quarter and half hours, German reckons 
toward the coming hour. Thus quarter past twelve becomes eit 
Viertel eins; half past twelve, halb eins. In quarter to one, German 
counts the hour three quarters gone, and says dret Biertel eins. 
Minutes are expressed as in English, yor or nach the hours. — 


(5) To have a good time is fich (gut) amitfievet. - Never 
say eine gute Sett haben. 


» Did you have a good time ? Haft ou dich gut amiifiert ? 

Yes, I had a splendid time. Qa, ich habe mich pradjtunll amiifiert. 

He’s having as good a time as a pug dog in a table drawer (that 4 is, 
he is bored to death). 

Gr antiifiert fic) wie der Mops im Tifdfajten.— Sprid wort, 


51. English to marry is translated in German by ver- 
heiraten and heiraten. 


(1) Verheiraten (reg. insep., aux. haber) is the commoner. 
It means to give in marriage (to, mit). The adjective mar- 
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ried is always verheiratet, never geheiratet. To get married 
(to) is the reflexive fic) verheiraten (mit). 

You are engaged ; when do you get married ? 

Verlobt find Sie frehon; wanw werden Sie fic) verheiraten ? 

She married her daughter to a count. 


Sie hat ihre Tocjter mit einem Grafen vethetrintel: 
He was never married. Cv war nie verheiratet.— Heyfe. 


(2) Heiraten (reg., aux. haben) is used actively of both 
man and woman. 

He (she) married her (him). Gx (fie) hat fie (ihn) geheiratet. 

Julia, the daughter, married a land-owner. 


Sulerl (dialect), die Tochter, hat einen Gutsbejiter geheiratet. 
—Rojegger. 


Exercises. 


52. (a) 1. Decline: ein Neffe, feine treue Graut, fein 
einziges Wtal, diefes Schlog. 2. Give the principal parts of: 
verheiraten, halten, fommen, ftehen, hinabfehen. 


(b) 1. Which sentences in § 46 illustrate the position or 
order of adverbs ? 2. What is the simplest way to re- 
member the order of adverbs? 3. In what way is 
this rule a phase of the general principle, § 37, Note? 
4, Find an example of the order of adverbs or adverbial 
phrases in § 50, 2. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Wie heift das 
auf deut{dh, auf englif? 2. Ste jagen, Sie Hhitten feine 
Beit? 3. Sft Yhr Freund verheiratet? 4, Wievtel 
Uhr ijt es? Drei Viertel zehn. 5. Wir haben uns pracht- 


voll amiifiert. 6. Dies ijt das legte Weal, daf ich’s Shnen 


— fage. 


53. (a) 1. What was her name before he married her? 
2. Her name was Margaret, but after she was married, her 


¢ 
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tesbarid galled her Gretchen. 3. We looked for the 


glove for a long time over there. 4, He asked you 
politely twice, what time it is. 5. At quarter to nine 
we are sometimes here at school. 6. The last time I 


went to the theatre I had a fine time. 


(6) 1. This is the last time that I shall ask you what 
that is in German. 2. What do they call a woman 
who has married once, but is no longer (mehr) married ? 
3. It is now nearly ten o’clock, and you tell me that you 
hadn’t any time! 4. Did you have a good time when 
you lived for a time in Charles Street ? 5. The first 
time that we lived there, we wanted to stay there a long 
time. 6. I looked for a friend eagerly for a long time, 
but did not find a single person (§ 19, 1) whom I knew. 


(c) The Knight Roland. —1.: The nephew of Charlemagne, 


named Roland, wanted to marry a beautiful girl called — 


Hildegund. 2. The last time that he took part in a 
campaign, she waited for a time for him. 3. They told 
her he was dead,.but she thought so much of him that she 
never thought of marrying another. 4, As she got no 
news of him for months, she finally went sadly into a con- 
vent. 5. For a long time no man knew that Roland 
lived. 6. When he finally returned, no one could help 
it, that Hildegund had not waited for him. 


- 


no 
“ 
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Heinrich der Dogler. 


54. Als Kinig Konrad ftarb, fannten die deutidhen Fiirjten 
nur einen Mann, Heinrich von Sachfen, der ftarf genug war, 


8. THE CASTLE CHURCH AT QUEDLINBURG.— The tomb of Henry the 
Fowler is beneath the grating in the foreground. . 


fich auf dem Throne zu behaupten. So befdjlopen fie, diefem 
Herzog die Krone anjubieten. Heinrich befand fich damals auf 


dem Vogelfang, und er wufte noch nichts vow feiner Wahl. 
Nia: 39 
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Als fich ihm die Uberbringer der Botfchaft niherten, 
{cheuchten fie die Vigel weg. Da rief Heinrich: ,Was wollen 
bie Ritter denn? Die Herren verderben mir den ganzen 
Bogelfang.” Aber als man ihm fagte, dag er zum Kinig 
erwahlt wire, rief er aus: ,Ou gabjt mir etnen quten Fang, 
Herr Gott, wie dir’s gefallt.” Seitdem nennt man ihn 
»Oetnrid) den Vogler.” 


Syntax. 


55. Order of Objects. — The order of objects in Ger- 
man is like the English order. A single object  fol- 
lows immediately after the verb. Of a direct and 
indirect object, the indirect (dative) usually precedes 
when both are nouns, and follows when both are pro- 
nouns. When one object is a pronoun and the other 
a noun, the pronoun precedes. , 


I gave the boy my book. Gah habe dem Kuaben mein Such gegeber. 
He gave it to his sister. Gr hat e8 feiner Schwejter geqeber. 

She gave it back to me. Sie hat eS mir zuriidgegeben. 

He told me so to-day, himself. ; 
“Gr jelbjt hat eS mtr heute gejagt. — Freytag. 


Note. —In the sentence, I gave my brother the book, if you want 
to emphasize to whom you gave the book, you say: Sd) habe das Buch 
meinem Srubder gegeben. But if you want to emphasize what you gave 
your brother, you say: Sc) habe meinem Bruder das Buch gegeben. 
Compare this with the general principle, § 37, Note. 


Notes. 


56. Historical Note.—In less than a hundred years after the 
death of Charles the Great, his empire had not only separated into 
the two great divisions later to be known as France and Germany, 
but even the title of Emperor, borne for a time by the kings 
of Germany, had fallen into disuse (899). However, the idea of 
the Empire had not died out, and it was revived later by the 
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- Saxon kings of Germany. The first of this family, Henry the Fowler 
(919-936), extended the eastern boundaries of Germany, built 
strongholds on the frontier, and beat back the Hungarians. This 
work of extension and defence was carried on by his son Otto I 
(936-973). In the battle of the Lechfeld (955) Otto defeated the 
Hungarians so decisively that they never again invaded Christen- 
dom, but instead accepted Christianity and later became a part of 
the Empire. Having now united the different parts of Germany, 
Otto felt powerful enough to lead an army into Italy and to 
- restore the Empire under the name of “ The Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation” (962). 


57. The German man must not be confused with ber 
Mann ($19, 2). Mtan is used to translate the impersonal 
use of they, we, one; you, in expressions like they say, one 
often hears, and so on. It begins with a small letter and is 
_ always singular. It has for the possessive, fein, for the 
dative, einem, and for the accusative, einen. - 


They say the man cannot live. 

Man fagt, der Maun fonne nicht leben. 

How do you get to the station ? 

Wie fommet man nay dem Bahnhof ? 

They sat down at the table, Elizabeth at Reinhardt’s side. 


Man feste fid) an den Tifch, Clijabeth an Reinhardts Seite. 
—Otorm. 


58. English to know has three German translations: 
wijfen, fennen, and finnen. 


(1) Wiffen (wufte, gewuft, id) weif, aux. haben) means 
to have knowledge of. It has to do with acts of the mind. - 
The forms of the present, du weift, etc., must not be con. 
fused with forms of weifen, to whiten, and weifen, to direct. 


He didn’t know that. Das wufte er nit, 
I do not know what it means. 
och weifs uidjt, was foll e3 bedenten.— Heine. 
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(2) Rennen (fannte, gefannt, aux. haben) means to be 
acquainted with. It usually has to do with what the eye 
can see. 

Don’t you know him 2? Kennen Sie ihn dem nicht ? 


He does not*know you; but Ido. 
Cr fenut dich nidjt, ic) aber fenne didh.—S Hiller. 


(3) Kinnen (fonnte, gefonnt, id) fann, aux. haben), aside — 
from its regular use as an auxiliary, to be able, can, is also 
used as a transitive verb meaning to know how to do, to be 
master of. It applies to what one has learned to do, and is 
used in this sense chiefly of languages. 


I don’t know (can’t speak) English. ch Fans fein Cughijd, 
He knows German. Dev fanun Deutfd.— Hebbel. 


Note. —(a) Good illustrations of the difference between twijjen and 
finnen are shown in the following sentences : 


Wiffen ift gut, doch finnen ift beffer.— Geibel. 
Das Publifirm, (public), das ift ein Mann, ; 
Der alles wei und gar nidts fann, —L. Robert, 


(b) One of the best illustrations of the difference between fennen 
and finnen is the following sentence referring to the Danis in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome: 


The chapel I know right well, I know the paintings almost by heart. 
Die Kapelle fenne ich recht gut, id) fann die Gemalde faft auswendig. 
— Goethe. 
(c) The following sentence illustrates the difference between 
fennen and wiffer : 


Give me your names, I wand to know you, I want to know what you 
_ were. Nennt euch mir, id) will euch fennen, ich will wiffen, was ihr 
 wwar’'t, —Grillparzer. 


59. English then has three common German renderings : 
Dann, Damals, da. Never translate then by denn (§ 33). 


(1) Dann always looks to future time with reference to 
what has just been said. It is almost like neat. 
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Where shall we go then ? Sv wollen wir dant hin ? 
And then — my father — what did he do then ? 
Und dann — mein Vater — was, was tat er dann? — Sudermann, 


(2) Damals always refers to a point in the past. It — 


should be used where at that time can be «substituted for 
then in the English sentence. 

Then the Germans were still heathen. 

Die Dentfden waren damals nod) Heiden. 

You were still a child then. 

Du wart nocy ein Kind damals.— Heyfe. 


(3) Da has the meaning then chiefly in a narrative, where 
it adds life and is usually translated and then. See § 17, 1. 


Exercises. 


60. (a) 1. Decline: der deut{che Fiirft, man, ein Ntann, 
bie Botfdhaft, der Bogel.. 2. Give the principal parts of: 
fennen, verderben, anbieten, erwahlen, wiffen. 


(b) 1. Which sentences in § 54 illustrate the order of ob- 
jects? 2. Does the order of objects in German differ from — 
the English order? 3. Apply the general principle, § 37, 
Note, to each illustration of the order of objects in §§ 54 
and 55. 4. Find in § 438, 1, Note, three illustrations of 
SDT. 5. What is the difference between Dann haben wir 
ung gut amiifiert and Oamals haben wir uns gut amitfiert? 


(c) Conversational Idioms. . Memorize: 1. Riunen Sie 
gut Deut)? 2. Has weiR ic) nicht. 3. DOamals 
faunte ich thn noch nicht. 4, Nan wet nicht immer, was 
man weig. 5. Dann wird man es beffer fefen finnen. 
6. Wiffen Sie, ob jie thn fennt? 


61. (a) 1. Sometimes one doesn’t know what to give 
children for (ju) Christmas. 2. The children sat down 
on a bench, and the man told them a long story. 3. Three 
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years ago he lived for a time in Brown Street, but I did not 
know him then. 4. I know a man who knows German 
and French. 5. He asked for my German grammar 
and I gave it to him. 6. But he gave it back to me 
because he knows German so well. 


(b) 1. He couldn’t help it that he didn’t know any 
(§ 9) German then. 2. Another time I’ll work harder 
(fleifiger) and then I’ll know it better. 3. We have a 


9. THE REGENSTEIN NEAR BLANKENBURG. —A picturesque ruin of one 
of the many castles built by Henry the Fowler. 


good time in [the] school, when we know the questions the 
teacher asks. 4. He knew her, but she didn’t know it 
then. 5. After some (einiger) time he asked her to marry 
him and then they got married. 6. They say they got 
many presents and lived for a time in a beautiful house. 
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_. (¢) Henry the Fowler. —1. They say Konrad knew that 
Henry was then the strongest prince in Germany. 2. So 
he asked the other German princes to choose Henry [jum] 
king. 3. When they gave him the crown, he was not 
yet called emperor, but only king. 4. But he thought 
of the Empire, when he gave the kingdom to his son. 
5. We know his son, who was named Otto, as the man who 
after some time restored the Empire. 6. That was nearly 
a thousand years ago, but they still call him “Otto the 
Great.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
REVIEW. 


Noch. 


62. The particle nocy is used in German, aside from its 
regular meaning of still, more, yet, whenever the idea of yet 
or more enters a sentence. It occurs mostly in negative 
sentences and is not usually translated in English. 


Who else? Wer foujt noch ? 
He has never been in Germany. Gv war nod) nie in Dentfdlands. 
_ But he didn’t begin at once. Er fing aber nod) wiht gleid) an. 
— Wildenbrad. 


Exercises. 
63. (a) 1. Explain in detail the position of nicht; of a 


single adverb. 2. When two or more adverbs occur, in 


what order do they come? 3. Do these rules for posi-- 
tion seem to conform to the general principle (§ 37, Note)? 
Explain how. 4. Does the rule for objects seem to con- 
form to the general principle (§ 37, Note)? 5. Explain 
how in each of the different combinations of noun and 
pronoun objects. 6. What is the difference between 
Yh erzihlte meinem Bruder die Gefchicte and Si erzahlte 
die Gefchichte meinem Bruder? 


(6) 1. Make a tabulated list of Be classes of nouns that 
have occurred thus far in the stories, and add the new 
ones in their proper class as you go on through the 
book. 2. Do the same for the classes of acne or ir- 


regular. verbs. 
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(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Sch bin nod 
nicht fertig. 2. Damals hatte er nod) nie daran gedadht. 
3. Wir haben noch feine Tinte befommen. 4. Das ift nod 
fange (by a good deal) nicht richtig. 5. Wollen Sie uns: 
noch einmal jagen, wie das auf deut{dh heift? 6. Wer 
jonft noch will noch Fragen ftellen? 


64. (a) 1. Who else knows what this is in German? 
2. We had never had such a good time as then. 3. She 
- doesn’t know what the teacher will ask her. 4. I couldn’t 
help it that he wouldn’t help me. 5. They say that a 
German general named Moltke knew seven languages. 
6. I get envious when I think of it. 


(6) 1. I fear you have but a short time to get the other 
books. 2. She did not know him then, but after some 
time they got married. 3. Then her husband wanted to 
live over there, but he didn’t tell her, so’she didn’t know it. 
4, Can you (§ 57) get paper and pens here, or must you 
look for them down town (in der Stadt)? 5. I don’t 
know, but I will ask if they are here; then you won’t 
have to (miiffen) wait so long for them. 6. We couldn’t 
help (§ 39, 2, Note) thinking of you, when we were having 
such a good (jo gut) time. 


(c) 1. I know but little German; will you please help 
me?- 2. I shouldn’t think (§ 41,1, Note) of asking the 
- same question twice. 3. She didn’t want to get a pencil, 
but a pen. 4. In Germany they know how to have a 
good time. 5. She did not know any foreign languages. 
6. Before he knew her well he called her Miss Smith for a 
time; then she told him her name was Margaret. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MODAL AUXILIARIES. SIMPLE TENSES. 


Kaifer Otto der Dritte in der Gruft 
Karls des Grofen. 


65. Der junge Raifer Otto der Hritte wollte einjt in die 
Gruft Karls des Groen zu Machen hinabjteigen. BWergebens 
 berfuchte man ih davon abjubringen. ,,%as fiimmert mid 
die Ruhe der Toten?” fagte er, und er lieR die Gruft sffnen. 
Da fak auf goldenem Throne die Leiche Karls des Grofen, 
vor der der tiefbewegte Otto niederfniete. 

Als er nach einiger Zeit fortgehen wollte, zwang ifn ein 
uniwiderftehlicer Orang, ein goldenes Kreuz bon Karls Bruft 
zu reifen. Da fiel die Leide in Staub zujammen. Diefe — 


Tat warf einen Schatten auf fein ganjes fpiteres Leben. 


Und nachdem Otto, der nichts Bedeutendes gefchajjen hat, 
geftorben war, mupte man feine Xetche von Stalien nach 
Wachen bringen, weil er neben Karl dem Grogen begraben 
werden wollte; ,Oenn,” fagte er, ,der Tatenlofe joll pe 
Tatenreicdhen ruhen.” . | 


Syntee 


66. The Modals in Simple Tenses.— In simple tenses 
(present and past) the modals throw the infinitive to 
the end of the sentence. With them the infinitive never 
takes 3. Modals are rarely used alone as in English 
he can, you must. They should be followed by e8 or 


by some object. In a negative sentence of this sort, e& 
48 ; , 
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10. THE CORONATION CHAIR OF THE EMPERORS IN THE CATHEDRAL 
af AT AACHEN. 


may be omitted ; nit is then thought of as completing 
the modal. 


Shall I show it to him 2? Soll ich eS ihut zeigen ? 
I cannot, but you can. Jey fan nicht, Ste aber fimnen es, 
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But he couldw’t and wouldn’t say more. 

Doch mehr founte er und wollte er nicht fagen. — 3 { chofte. 

Belief is eternal, its form is earthly ; we may improve it, yes, we 
ought to. Der Glawb’ ijt ewig, iwdijdy ijt die Forme; fie diirfen wir 
verbejjerm, ja, wir follen’s,— RNaupad. 

But he wanted by all means to have it, and they had to call Cinder- 
ella. Cr wollte e$ aber durdaus haben, und WAfchenputtel mufte 
gerufen werden, — Grimm. 


Note. — The syntax of the German modals is simple and uniform. 
English modals are defective ; but the German have full conjugations. 
When we say, I could speak German, we may mean that we used to 
be able to formerly, or that we might be able to if it were not so hard. 
English has but the one word, could, for both these meanings, for 
both past and conditional. German would say for the past, Bor 
zwanzig Jahren fonnte ic) Deutfdh fpredjen ; for the conditional: Sc 
fonnte Deuti&h fprechen, wenn e8 nicht jo fdhwer wire. So we might 
almost say that the difficulty with German modals is with the English ! 
At any rate the exact meaning of the English expression -must be 
analyzed before it can be put into German. 


Notes. 


67. Historical Note. —Just as the descendants of Charles the 
Great had failed to keep his realm intact, so the heirs of Otto the 
Great were unable to cope with the difficulties which beset the 
Empire. Otto II. reigned but ten years, and Otto III. (983-1002) 
was only three years old when his father died. During his 
minority his mother and grandmother ruled for him and the 
power and independence of the nobles grew, thus foreshadowing 
another breaking up of the Empire. Otto, although intellectually 
so brilliant that he was called the “wonder of the world,” was 
young and impractical, and neglected Germany to dream of the 
restoration of Rome as a world capital, where he was to rule in 
oriental splendor. But his dream was impossible; he accom- 
plished nothing, and died in the midst of defeat. 


68. English to have is rendered in German not only by 
haben, but by fein, miiffen, and Iaffen. 
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(1) Haben (hatte, gehabt, aux. haben) denotes possession 
and is also an auxiliary of time, like the English to have. 


What have you there ? Was haft du dent da ? 

I have enjoyed earthly happiness ; I have lived and loved. 

Sey habe genoffer das ivdijche Gliic ; id) habe gelebt und geliebet. 
—Cdhiller. 


(2) Sein (war, gewejen, aux. fein) is used for to have only 
as the auxiliary for intransitive verbs. For a full treat- 
ment see § 166. 


Have you been sick? Sind Sie fran€ gewefen ? 
The sun had not yet risen. 
Die Sonne war wo) nicht anfgegangen.— He yf{e. 


(3) English often substitutes to have to for must. This 
substitution may take place in the present; it must occur 
in the past and future, as English has no form of must for 
these tenses. When to have to in English means must, 
German uses miiffen (mute, gemupt, aux. ee Com- 
pare also § 39, 2, Note. . 


I’m sorry, but we have to go. 
GS tut mir leid, aber wir miiffen gehen (or mitifen fort). 

You will have to translate it twice. 
Sie werden e3 gweimal itberfesen miiffer. 

No Oh! or Ah! helped her, she (the rose) just had to stand it. 
Half ihut doch fein Weh und Wdh, mut? es ebew leiden. — Goethe. 


(4) Laffen (LieR, gelafjen, aux. haben) is used for to have 
in the sense of to cause to be (done or made). . 


You must have that made. Das miijfen Sie madjen Laffer. 
Francisca, have the carriage drive around ! 

eranzista, Inf den Wager vorfahren, —Lejjing. 

The baron had had tt written up so. 

So hatte eS der Baron anffdretben {ajjen. —Rojegger. 


Note.— The infinitive after laffen is translated active when a 
personal direct object follows faffen, and Spain when the personal 
gepeah is indirect (dative). 
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He is having his son build a house. 

Er lift jeinen Gohn ein Haus bauen, 

He is having a house built for his son. 

Er laft feinem Sohne ein Haus bauen. 

Lam having my daughter make a dress. 

Sch laffe meine Codjter ein Kleid machen. 

Iam having a dress made for my daughter. 

Sh laffe meiner Cochter ein Kletd madjen. 

Are you having the children read the book aloud ? 
Laffen Gie die Kinder das Buch vorlejen? 

Are you having the book read aloud to the children? 
Laffen Sie den Kindern das Buch vorlejen? 


69. English shall and will have three common German 
equivalents: werden, follen, and wollen. 


(1) Werden (wurde, geworden, aux. fein) is the future 
auxiliary. It is used only when in English shall and will 
have simple future meanings, whether in declarative sen- 
tences or questions. Compare § 42, 3. 


I shail not be there. Sch werde nicht da fein. 
Will she come to-day ? Wid fie heute fommen ? 
But nothing will come of tt. 

G8 wird doch nidjts Daraus werden, — Storm. 


* 


(2) Gollen (follte, gefollt, ich foll, aux. haben) means shall 
only in the sense of ought to, to be asked to or ordered to. It 
never means will. With follen the necessity or intention 
depends on some one besides the subject. 


Shall he help you? (Do you want him to ®) 

Soll er Bhnen helfe ? 

Shall. we read on ? (Do you want us to ?) 

Sollen wir weiterlefen ? 

Thou shalt not steal: (Somebody else forbids it.) 

Du follft nicht ftelen.— Bibel, 2 Mtofe 22, 15. 

The Union (newspaper) shall be sold. (JZ will sell it.) 
Die Union foll verfauft werden. — Freytag. 
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11. THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT GosLtar. —A: favorite residence of the 
early emperors. 


(3) Wollen (wollte, gewollt, ic) will, aux. haben) means 
will in the sense of want to (see § 40,1). It is especially 
common in questions. With wollen, the desire or intention 
depends upon the subject. 


He won't pay attention. (He does not want to.) 

Gr will nicht anfpaffer. 

Shall we read on ? (Do we want to ?) 

Wollen wir weiterlejer ? 

Will you please pass the butter ? (Do you want to ?) 

BVitte, wollen Sie mir die Sutter reidjer ? 

If I wanted to do what I should, I.could do all I wanted to. 

Wenn ich wollte, was idly follte, fonnt’ icy alles, was icy wollte. 
—Opridwort. 


Note. — Wollen means shall only in questions in the first person 
plural. Qollen wir is much commoner than follen wir. When in 
doubt as to how to translate shall we, use follen tir only when you 
can say are we to. Otherwise use wollen wir, 
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(4) Summary. — (a) The simple future auxiliary, whether 
expressed in English by shail or will, whether in declarative 
sentences or questions, is always in German some form of 
werden, 


(b) Intention is expressed by wollen when the question 
rests with the subject of the verb, by folfen when it depends 
upon some person or thing besides the subject. 


(c) In general when in English you can substitute a form 
of is going to, use werden; a form of want to, use wollen; 
and a form of ought to, use follen. 


Exercises. 


70. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 65 illustrate uses of 
the modals ? 2. What causes the chief trouble when 
we translate English modals into German? 3. Find 
illustrations of the use of modals in § 15, 2, a, $15, 2, b, 
Note 0, § 26, 2, § 27, § 28, 1, § 30, 1 (two examples), § 33, 
§ 39, L and 2, § 40, 1,.§ 42, 2, § 49, 1, § 50, 3, and § 58, 1 
and 3. The frequency of these illustrations shows how 
common, and so how important, is the use of modals. 
4. Find in § 68, 3 an illustration of § 39,1. 5. Memorize 
the last example in § 69, 3. sera 2 


(6) Conversational Idioms, Memorize: 1. Sft er gee 
gangen, oder ift er nod) ba? 2 Wollen Sie das machen 
laffen? 3. Wollen wir heute abend ing Theater gehen? 
4. Werden die anderen heute abend tm Theater fein? 
5. Soll ih einen neuen WAngug machen laffen? 6. Sa, 
das miljfen Sie. | 


71. (a) 1. Shall we sit down over there and tell the 
little girl a story ? 2. Shall Iask you some more ques- 
tions ? 3. Will he have to have a new suit ? 4, Yes, ~ 
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he will have to have a new one made. 5. Has he gone 
to the tailor, or will he come home first? 6. Will you 
tell me what to do (§ 69, 2)? 


(0) 1. The next time I shall have to have a better suit 
made. 2. When he had been in Germany for a time, he 
had to have a new one made. 3. Shall we wait for the 
others or will you look for them? 4. Mr. Brown, shall 
we translate the next page for to-morrow? 5. He shall 
not marry her; they will be unhappy. 6. Will you 
please tell me how I shall get all these books? 


(c) The Third Otto.—1. Shall I tell you the story of 
Otto the Third, or shall we read it? 2. After Otto had 
had the vault of Charles the Great opened, he returned to 
Italy. 3. He was not afraid of the Italians, but he 
had to conquer them to maintain himself on the throne. 
A, After he died, they (§ 57) carried his body to Aachen 
and buried him beside Charlemagne. 5. If you read 
history, you will learn how long he lived. 6. Will you 
do that, or shall I have to tell you [it] ? 


CHAPTER X. 


THE MODAL AUXILIARIES. COMPOUND TENSES. 


Die Rolandfaulen. 


72. Ym Miittelalter hatten die deutfchen Stadte nur wenige 
Rechte. Zuerjt durften fie fein Gericht halten; das fonnte nur 
der Kinig tun. WAber {pater brauchten die Kaifer hiufig Geld, 
wenn fte Krieg fiihren wollten, und da haben fie oft an die 
Stidte Rechte verfaufen miiffen, um das Geld zu erhalten. 
Die Biirger gaben ihr Geld gern fii bas Recht, eigene Gerichte 
halten 3u-diirfen. | 

Wuf diefe Weife haben fich viele Stadte vom faiferlicen — 


Gericht befreien fonnen, und fie haben alg Sinnbild diefer — 


‘Sretheit auf dem Mlarftplak das Standbhild eines riefigen 
Ritters erricjten diirfen. Colch ein Miefenftandbild fann 
man Heute nod) in vielen deuifden Stidten fehen. tan 
nemnt e8 eine Rolandfaule oder blog einen Roland. 


Syntax. 


73. The Modals in Compound Tenses. — Compound 
tenses of the modals, when not used with another verb, 
are regular. . 


Icouldn’t. Beh habe e8 nicht gefonnt. 
I have sung what I ought to. 


Was id) gefollt (habe), hab’ id) gefurngen. —uptent, 


(1) When used in compound tenses with another verb, 
the past participle of German modals has the same 
form as the infinitive. This participle with infinitive 
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ranean 


12. THE RoLAND AT BREMEN. 
proland der Rief’ am Rathaus 3u Bremen.” —Ridert, 
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form always follows the main verb (“two infinitives”’), 
exactly the reverse of the English order. 


Did you want to go? Haben Sie gehen wollen ? 

We had to stand for half an hour. 

Cine halbe Stunde haber wir ftehew miijjen.— Choma. 

T haven't yet been able to bid you welcome. 

Sch habe dich nod) nicht willfommen heifen founen.— Lefjing. 


_(2) In the dependent order the tense auxiliary (haben 
or werden), instead of standing at the end of the clause, 
comes just before the two or more infinitives. 


I think that we shall have to go. 

Sah glaube, dak wir werden gehen miijjen. 

He said that he could not do it. 

Gr fagte, dak er eS nicht habe tun finnen, 

You know that you wanted to have me murdered. 

Shr wit, dab thy mich habt ermorden lafjen wollen, — Shiller. 


Notes. 


74. Historical Note. — One of the greatest influences in medieval — 
-and modern history is the growth of the towns. In Germany they 
originated under Henry the Fowler as fortified places for markets 
and fairs, and grew rapidly in importance. Soon they began to — 
secure by war and purchase “charters of liberties,” which gave 
them their own courts and often municipal freedom (exemption 
from imperial taxation). They were called free cities of the Empire, 
and a Roland statue was the emblem of this independence. Later 
most of these cities belonged to a powerful league, the Hansa or 
Hanseatic league, whose flag floated for centuries over a majority 
of the ships in the North Sea. Three of these free cities, Ham- 
- burg, Bremen, and Liibeck, entered the German Empire in 1871 
on a basis of equality with the other states of the present German 
Empire. 


75. English may is variously rendered in German. 


(1) Diirfen (durfte, gedurft, ich darf, aux. haben) is used 


8 
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when may denotes permission. Qiirfen never means dare 
(wagett). 
You may go now. Sebt diirfen Sie gehen. 
May people go through here? Darf man hier durdgehen ? 


But if I may ask a favor, I ask just one thing. 
Doch darf ich bitten, bitt’ id) eins. — Goethe, 


(2) RKinnen (fonnte, gefonnt, ich fann, aux. haben ; not to 
be confused with fennen, § 58, 2) and migen (mochte, gemordt, 
ic) mag, aux. haber) are used for may chiefly with to be. 


That may be. Das fant fein, or das mag fein. 
It may be. C8 mag fein.— Freytag. 


_ Note.— The commonest meaning of finnen is English can, to be 
able. SSNtigen is commonly used for to like. See below, § 76. . 


(3) Where perhaps can be used in English instead of 
may, or where may is emphasized, indicating doubt, viel- 
leicht is generally used in place of an auxiliary to translate 
may. 

It-may rain to-morrow. Bielleidht regnet e8 morgen. 

We may be too late. Vielleicdht fommen wir 3u fpat. 

_ These people may have speculated carelessly, may be. 

Dieje Leute haben vielletcht leicdhtiinnig fpefuliert, mag fein. 

. —Bismard. 

(4) Summary. — When denoting permission, may is al- 
_ ways some form of bdiirfen. When it denotes possibility 
(perhaps), German uses vielletht. Other uses are practically 
limited to, That may be, which German renders: Das fann 
fein, or less frequently, Das mag fein. 


76. English to like has three common German renderings. 


(1) Migen (mochte, gemocjt, td mag, aux. haben) is 
employed for most uses of English to like with a direct 
object. Gern haben may also be used. Compare § 76, 2 
below. 
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Don’t you like Tannhauser ? 
Migen Sie Tannhaufer nidjt? or Haben Sie Tannhanjer nicht germ? 
You don’t like her any more? 
Dat magft fie ut nit mehr ?— Hauptmann. 
Father likes you, too. 
| Mein Vater hat Cuch auch gern.— Ger fta der, 


(2) Where English has to like followed by an infinitive, 
I like to sing, German uses simply the finite verb with the 
adverb gern, I sing gladly. Gern is compared: Lieber, 
rather, to like better to, to prefer to; am liebften, to like best to. 
Do you like to study German? Lernen Sie gern Deutjd ?- 
She'd rather play the piano. Gie fpielt lieber Klavier. 
I like best to sing. Yeh finge ant Viebjten. 
I don’t like to do it. Dy tu’s nicht gern. —Hebbel. 
(3) Gefallen (gefiel, gefallen, er gefallt, aux. haben), 
always with the dative, is used where English can use a 
form of to please in place of like. 
How did you like the play? 
| Wie hat Fhunen das Schaufpiel gefallen? 
He doesn’t seem to like that. Das fdeint thut nicht gut gefallen. 
Annie of Tharau is the girl I like. 
Hunde von Tharar ijt, die mir gefallt.—Da ch. , 
Note. —Never use gleidjen (glidy, geglidjen, aux. haben, always with 
the dative) for to like. G@leichen means to be like, to look like, never 
to like. 
He looks like his father. Cr gleicht jeinem Vater. 
My heart is just like the sea. 
Mein Herz gleidht ganz dem. Meere.— Heine. 


(4) Summary. — Migen and gern (haben) are used inter- 
changeably for to like. When English like means not so 
much fondness for as pleasure in, that is, when it can be 
rendered by to be pleased with, German uses gefaflen. 
Gleiden is never used for fo like. 

ee 


77. English to do has two comfnon German renderings : 
machen and tun, 
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carere oadioen maaneoreereN 


SASHA eRSSHONNN AARNE 


13. THE ROLAND AT HALLE. 


ou Halle auf dem Wartt, 
Da fteht ein grofer Riefe.“— Heine. 
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(1) Mtachen (reg., aux. haben) contains an idea of definite 
accomplishment, of making something. It is a bit more con- _ 
crete than tut. 

You've done a jine job! Da haft du etwas Shines gemacht ! 
He didn’t do that. Da hat er nicht gemacht. 

What can be done is being done. 

Was da gentacht werden fann, wird gemacht. —Gismard. 


Note. —Tun can be used in all the above cases, but machen is 
preferable. 


(2) Sun (tat, getan, aux. haben) can be used in most 
cases for English to do. It must be used when do replaces 
another verb. | 


Children, what are you doing 2? You mustn't do that! 

Kinder, was macht (or tut) ihy dent da? Das miift ihr nit tun. 

It is forbidden to smoke here, but they do it just the same. 

G8 ijt verboten, hier 3 raudjen, aber mat tut eS dod). 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so- 
to them. Alles nun, was ihr wollt, dak end) die Leute tut jolten, 
das tut thr ihnen.— Bibel, Matt. 7, 12. 


Note. — As auxiliary in the indicative or interrogative, do ‘is ren- 
dered in German by the simple verb. In the imperative, emphatic do 
is usually doch, 


Do you play the piano ? Sbieten Sie Klavier? 
Your hands don’t look it. 


Cure Hande fehen nist dana aus.—Gerftider., 
Oh! do see! do see! 
Ob! jehen Sie dod! SGehen Ste doch oars, 


Exercises. 


78. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 72 illustrate compound 
tenses of modals? 2. What is the chief difference be- 
tween compound tenses of English and German modals 
when not followed by another verb ? 3. Does the “two 
infinitives” construction seem to conform to the general 
principle, § 37, Note ? 4, Verify with the last example 
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in § 73, 1 the rule about reversing the English order of 
the verbs in translating into German. 5. Find in § 75, 1 
an illustration of § 15, 1. 


(0) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Haben Sie es 
nidt tun finnen? 2. Nein, ich habe e8 nicht gefonnt. 
3. Darf ih Fhnen helfen? Goh tw’ es gern. 4, Das 
Buch gefallt mir, aber ich mag den Helden nicht. 5. Das 
fann fein, aber vielleicht werden Sie ein befferes finden fin- 
Tet. 6. Gr fann nicht dafiir, dDaB er feinem Vater gleicht. 


79. (a) 1. May Task if you will wait for us? 2. It 
may be that we shall be able to have a good time. Bp i 
may go to the theatre; how did you like the play? 
4. I liked “ William Tell” very much; I like to go to the 
theatre. 5. She likes to sing ; has she been able to hear 
the opera? 6. I don’t know a single soul (§$§ 9 and 19, 1) 
who looks like me. 


(6) 1. He may be able to think of the right word. 
2. May I ask you to sit down there and tell us the story 
of Siegfried ? 3. She likes to tell stories to the pupils, 


but she doesn’t know any German. 4. In the theatre 
they always know it, if the public likes the play. 5. May 
we ask you if you like Wagner’s operas ? 6. I don’t 


like this suit; I shall have to have a new one made. 


(c) The Old German Cities.—1. May I tell you of the. 
German cities in the Middle Ages? 2. You may not 
like these old stories, but I like to tell them. 3. In the 
Middle Ages many German cities had wanted for a long 
time to get their freedom. 4. That is to say (da8 heift), 
they wanted to be able to hold their own courts. 5. The 
emperors had to sell them these rights, because the emper- 
ors had to have the money. 6. That was a long time ago, 
but some German cities still have the same rights as then, 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE ‘*TWO INFINITIVES”’ CONSTRUCTION WITH 
OTHER VERBS THAN THE MODALS. 


Sriedrid) Rotbart. 


80. G3 war einmal ein deuticher Katjer, Friedrid) Rotbart 
genannt, den die Heutfehen mehr als alle anderen Raijer 
liebten, und von deffen glinzenden Taten auch die Mtachwelt 
viel hat reden Hiren. Gr war etn fiegretcher Heerfiihrer und 
man hat ihn oft an der Spike feiner Mitter in den Kampf 
ziehen jehen. Doch ftarb er viel gu frith fiir fein Vaterland ; 
er ertranf, alg er im dritten MRreugzzuge nach dem Heiligen 
Lande 30g. 

Nach feinem Tode jehnten fich die pee ‘nad ihrem 
fiegretchen Ratjer, wenn eS Krieg gab. Daraus entftand 
wohl die Sage, dak er nidt tot fei, fondern tm Ryffhaufer 
Berg jchliefe, und wiederfommen witrde, wenn die Deut) chen 
_ bereit jeien, fic) ju veretnen. Gieben hundert Sahre fpiter ift 
das deutfde Reich von Wilhelm dem Erften und Bismard neu 
— gegriindet worden, und aus Dankbarfeit hat das deutfdhe Volk 
feinem Qaifer auf dem “Ryffhiufer“ ein Denfmal erricten 

fajjen, an defjen Godel Raifer Rothbart dargeftellt ift, wie ae 
gerade aus dem Schlafe erwadht. | 


Syntax. 


81. Two Infinitives with Other Verbs than Modals. — 
Besides the modal auxiliaries the commonest verbs that 
take an infinitive without 3u are: brauchen, to need ; fiihe 
len, to feel; heifen, to bid; helfen, to help; Hiren, to hear; 

64 
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14. THE MoNuMENT ON KYFFHAUSER.— The ruin in the distance is all 
that remains of a castle Barbarossa built here. 


{afjen, to let; lehren, to teach; lernen, to learn ; machen, 
to make; and fehen, to see. Besides the regular past 
participle these verbs may have a past participle with 
infinitive form, when used with another infinitive. 
Raffen is the only one whose past participle must 
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have the infinitive form when need with another in- 
finitive. 


They were learning to read. Sie lernten lefett. 
She taught me to speak German. 
Sie hat mic) Denti) jpredjen lehren Cor Ra 
IT saw him go. Yeh habe thn gehen fehen (or gefehet). 
Didn't you have him come ? Haben Sie te nicht Fontmen Laffer ? 
I heard a sickle rustle. 
— Yeh hart’ cin Sichlein raujdjen. — Volfstlied. 
You made me sweat with a vengeance. 


Shr habt mid) weidlich fdywiten maden, —Go ete 


Notes. 


82. Historical Note. —For a century and a half (1002-1152) — 
after the death of Otto III, the different German Emperors wasted 
time and armies in fruitless campaigns against the armies of 
the popes in Italy. In 1152 Frederick of Hohenstaufen, called 
Barbarossa (from the Italian for red beard), came to the throne. 
He brought the glory of the German Empire to its highest point 
and was considered the most powerful ruler in Christendom. But 
like his predecessors he wasted northern energy to subdue a 
southern land; six times he led across the Alps armies whose 
vitality Germany needed for itself. In those times all emperors 
were irresistibly drawn to Italy, and wé cannot blame Frederick 
for neglecting Germany. His genius, valor, and renown have 
‘made him the darling of the German people. His descendants, 
like himself, waged fruitless war with the papacy for nearly a 
century, and the last of the proud Hohenstaufen line, Konradin, 
was executed at Naples in 1268. , 


83. English as and than are usually rendered by Ger- 
man ‘ie or al3, | 

(1) In comparisons wie means as and alg means than. 
The first correlative as in expressions like as good as, as far 
as, and so on is fo ($ 26, 1). Just as is ebenfo. 


He is not as strong as you. Gr ijt nicht fo tart wie Dit, 
Iam older than she. Yeh bin alter als fie. 
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“45, BARBAROSSA.— As represented on the base of the’ Kyffhauser . 
2 Monument. © ; 


You can go just aswell as I. Sie finnen eberjo gut gehen, wie id). 
Who has less than he desires must know that he has more than he 


is worth. Wer weniger hat, alS er begehrt, mu wifjen, daf er mehr 
hat, al er wert ijt. —Lidtenberg. 
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(2) Als is preferable to wie for as, when as is a conjunc- 
tion of past time (not of reason. See § 17, 3). Wie is 
oftener used with the present. 


Just as he began whispering, the teacher looked at him. 
MIS er eber arnfing gu flijtern, fal ihn der Lehrer an, 
And as he sits and listens, the flood divides. . 
Und wie ev fist und wie er Lanjdt, teilt fic) die Flut empor. 
— Goethe. 


84. English when has three common German equivalents : 
als, wenn, and want. 


(1) U8 regularly translates when with past tenses. But 


never use alg if when can be replaced by whenever. 


I knew him when he was a child. 

Yoh habe ihn gefannt, al3 er nocd) Kind war, 

But when she saw the knife, she had to believe tt. 

Aber als jie das Mefjer jah, da mufte fie’s wohl glauben. 

; —Hillern. 
(2) Wenn translates (a) when with the present or future 

and (0) whenever with all tenses. With a subordinate clause 
in past time, use wenn if the word always can be inserted 
in the main clause without changing the meaning. 


(a) When you are through, let’s go. 
Wenn du fertig bijt, af uns fort. 
When they are gone, Ill go and buy some more. 
Wen jie gu Ende find, geh’ id) und fanfe neue. — Heyfe. 
(6) When Dietrich fought, he always won. 
Went Dietrich fimpfte, jo fiegte er immer. 
When, as a youth you used to sing, you never got to the end! 
eases du als Vitugling dod), wenn du faugtt das Ende nie! 
—Hbloerlin 


_ (8) Wann is used for when as interrogative. 


When does the train leave ? Wann fart der Zug ab ? 
And when will the day come ? ; 
Und want wird der Tag fommen ?— Freytag. 
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Note. —It is better to avoid the use of wann in the general sense 
of when(ever), although it used to be common and we read it often. 


85. English there is (are) is rendered in German in two 
ways: eS gibt and eg ijt. 


(1) G8 gibt (e8 gab, e8 hat gegeben), with the accusative, 
is used in general cases when no definite place is mentioned. 
8 is never omitted. 


There is no such thing. Das gibt e3 nicht. 

Well, what’s up 2? Mun, was gibt’s ? 

There were no railroads a hundred years ago. 

Vor hundert Jahren hat e3 feine Cijenbahnen geqeben. 
And there aren’t any witches. 

Und Hexen gibt 3 nidjt.— Hauptmann. 


(2) &8 ift, e8 find (e8 war, e8 ift gewefen), with the nomi- 
native, is used for cases where a definite thing is mentioned, 
usually in a definite place. The verb agrees in number 
with the nominative which follows it. (€8 is omitted in the 
inverted or transposed order. 


There were three mistakes in this exercise. 

G3 waren dret Fehler in diefer Anfgabe, or Yu diefer Anfgabe 
waren drei Fehler. 

There is only one thing that can save us. 

G3 ift nur eines, was un3 retten fann. — Shiller. 

In my father’s house [there] are many mansions. 

Fut meines Vater Haus find viele Wohnungen. : 

5 — Bibel, Job. 14, 2. 


Note, — This similar use of e8 as grammatical subject extends to 
other words than jein, and is commoner in German than in English. 


There came three fellows across the Rhine. 

E8 zogen dret Burjche woh! itber den Rhein. —Uhland, 

Men talk and dream much of better future days. 

8 reden und traumen die Menjdhen viel von befferen fiinftigen Tagen. 
—Odhiller, 
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Exercises. 


86. (a) 1. Which coviee 
in § 80 illustrate “two infini- 
tives” ? 2. What is the only 
verb besides the modals that 
must have its past participle in 
the infinitive form when used 
with another infinitive? 
3. Find in § 83, 1 an illustra- 
tion of § 58,1, in § 83, 2, of 
§ 18, 1, in § 85, 2, Note, of § 19, 
ake 4, Memorize the last ex- 
ample in § 85, 2, Note. 

(6) Conversational Idioms. 
Memorize: 1. Haben Sie ihm 
iitberfeben Helfen? 2. Gr hat 
viel beffer fejen fernen, alg Ste. 
3. Wann haben Sie den grauen 
Rock machen laffen? - 4. Was 
gibt’s? €&8 ift nidts Hier. 
5. &8 gibt Menjchen, die nicht 
fingen lernen wollen. 6. &8 


find feine Gehler in diefer 


Aufgabe. 


87. (a) 1. As he had not 
been able to do his work, he 
sat down and waited for his 
friend. 2. His friend was 


16. BARBARossA.—As_ he probably 
really looked. From a carefully 
executed contemporary sculpture 
in a Bavarian monastery. 
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not so old as he, but he liked to help him. 3. As they 
were sitting in the garden, an old man told them a story. 
4. When there are mistakes in my exercise, I have to ask 
the teacher questions. 5. Whenever he had to learn 
to read a new German story, he did not know what to do. 
6. There were three old men in the house, and they did 
not like to hear us sing. 


(6) 1. I like this book better than that red one, but not 
so well as the other blue one. 2. When you have learned 
to read these books, you will know German. 3. When- 
ever I made a mistake the teacher asked if there were 
difficulties in the exercise. 4. There are four mistakes 
in this exercise; next time you have to do better. 5. What 
are you doing? Don’t you know that you mustn’t do that ? 
6. When he had heard the boys sing for a pay he told 
them that he liked it. 


(c) Emperor Redbeard. — 1. We have often heard the 
teacher tell of Barbarossa. 2. There have been many 
German emperors, but we hear more of Frederick the 
First than of the others. 3. He is the one who did so 
- much for the Empire. 4. His enemies were afraid of 
him whenever they had to fight against him. 5. When 
he conquered them, he wanted to go to the Holy Land. 
6. But he was drowned there in a river. 


CHAPTER XII. 
REVIEW. 


Wohl, 


88. The particle tyoh{ is used in German whenever the 
_. tdea of probability enters a sentence. It may be translated 
-in English by perhaps, maybe, I think, by a question, or by 
almost any expression indicating uncertainty. 
He's sick, I think. Gr ijt wohl frank. 
You aren’t prepared to-day, are you ?. 
Sie find heute wohl nicht vorbereitet ? 


Maybe I shall stay a long time to-day in Capri. 
Yeh bleibe heute wohl lang’ auf Capri.— Hey fe. 
Note. — Woh{ rarely means well, except as a predicate adjective ~ 
applying to health. As an-adverb well is gut; as an exclamation, 
mun. 
Well, did he do it well? Nun, hat er e8 gut gemadht ? 
He felt as well in this quietude as a fish in the water. 


8 ging thmt le wohl in Dicier Ungeftirtheit wie einem Fifd t im Wafer. 
—SReller. 


Exercises. 


89. (a) 1. Add to your tables of declensions and con- 
jugations the new nouns and verbs in §§ 65, 72, and 80, 
and review this table at each Review Lesson. 2. Name 
the commonest verbs that may take the “two infinitives” 
construction when their past participle follows an infinitive. | 
3. Name the seven verbs that must take the “two infinl- 
tives” construction when their past participle follows. a verb. 


(b) 1. Illustrate in German sentences four different 
meanings of English have; three of English shall; two of 
72 
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English will. 2. Illustrate in German sentences three 
meanings each of English as, may, when, and to like. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Darf ich um - 
noch einen Bogen Papter bitten? 2. Has mbgen Sie wohl 
nicht fo gern wie bags andere. 3. Da diefer Anzug Fhnen 
nicht gefallt, fo werden Sie einen neuen machen laffen miiffen. 
4. Gr hat das MNtidden wohl nod nidt fennen gelernt. 
5. Was gibt’s? Was machen Sie denn daP 6. Wollen 
wir jebt etwas anders tun? Ja, gern. 


90. (a) 1. MayI have another sandwich? 2. Shall we 
learn to write German now, or what shall we do? 3. I 
do not like Wagner’s “ Tannhiauser” so well as his “ Sieg- 
fried.” (Express the verb in three ways.) 4. It may 
be that you will hear him sing, but Ido not know. 5. We 
may like this book better than the other, when we learn to 

read well. 6. I asked him when he would probably do it. 


(b) 1. When I heard the boy sing, I liked him better than 
- the man. 2. There were many mistakes in his exercises, 
whenever he wrote them. 3. Shall I ask him if we may 
sit down over there ? 4. Shall we look for a bench on 
which (worauf) we may sit? 5. As you like this book 
as well as the other, I should think (bdichte id) wohl) you 
would read it faster. 6. Will you please tell us when 
you want to have that coat made? 


(c) 1. Whenever we asked them what they were doing, 
they told us nothing. 2. If you want to have a good 
suit, you will have to have it made. 3. We may like him 
better than now when we get acquainted (learn to know) 
with him. 4. ‘May I pass you the bread or do you like 
rolls better (fieber)? 5. Shall we buy this dress or shall 
we have something made? 6. He does not know when 
he learned to speak German. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE. 


Die Weiber von Weinsbersa. 


91. Die fleine Stadt Weinsberg in Wiirttemberg wurde im 
zwilften Jahrhundert von RKinig Ronrad belagert. Gie 


17. THE RUIN OF THE FoRTRESS WEIBERTREU. — As seen from the 
. city of Weinsberg. 
74 
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leijtete fo hartnidigen Widerftand, dak Konrad nach einiger 
Beit in Born geriet. Gr fchwor, bet der Ubergabe der Stadt 
alle Mianner 3u tdten, die Frauen jedoch aus der Stadt abgiehen 
3 laffen und ihnen zu erlauben, ihr teuerftes Gut mitjzu- 
nehmen. ’ 

Als Weinsberg jich endlich nach flanger Belagerung ergeben 
mufte, da luden die Frauen ihre Manner auf den Ritcen und 
gingen mit ihnen aus der Stadt. Die Lift geftel dem Konig 
nicht, aber er jagte: ,Gines Kinigs Wort foll man nicht 
dDrehen und deuteln,” und er hat jie ruhig ziehen laffen. Wuf 
dieje Weife famen die Frauen mit thren Miannern . glidlicd 
davon. Seit der Zeit wird die Burg zu Weinsberg von allen 
Leuten ,die Weibertreu” genannt. 


Syntax. 


92. Prepositions with the Dative. —’The commonest prep- 
ositions with the dative are: aus, aufer, bet, mit, nad, 
feit, bor, 31. 


Die ODuelle, 


Nach dir jAmacht’ ij, 3u dir etl’ ich, du geliebte Quelle du! 

Ans div fhipf’ ich, bet div weil’ ich, jeh’ dem Spiel der Weller su; 

Mit dir fers’ ij, von dir lerm’ ich hetter durch das Leber wallen, 

Angeladht von Friihlingshlumen und begritft von Nachtigallen. 
—Yamtler, 


Note. —The general principle for Word Order (§ 37, Note) applies 
also to prepositional phrases. A prepositional phrase follows directly 
after the particular word it modifies: Weinsberg in Wiirttemberg. In 
adverbial phrases the order is usually the same as for adverbs: 
(1) time, (2) place, (3) manner. See § 47. But usually German 
puts one of these phrases first and throws the sentence into the 
inverted order. See §2, 1. For instance, He was at home in the 
evening in a good humor, would probably be translated, Nm Abend 
war er 3u Haule bet guter Laune, 
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Notes. 


93. Historical Note.— The siege of Weinsberg (1140) is typical 
of the incessant conflicts in Germany in the Middle Ages. The 
whole country was split into principalities, duchies, and walled 
towns, each independent of, and frequently at war with, the others. 
This was the time of the picturesque castles with their “robber 
barons,” of whom Bryce says: “These petty tyrants, whose boast 
was that they owed fealty only to God and the Emperor, showed 
themselves in practice equally regardless of both powers.” 


94. Mus generally denotes source. It has two common 
English renderings. 


(1) us regularly means from, out of. 


I'm from America. Yeh bin and Wmerifa. 

A fairy tale from olden times, I can’t get it out of my head. 

Cin Marden ans alten Zeiten, das fommt mir nidjt ans dem Sinn. 
— Heine. 

(2) Mus is used for English of in such expressions as: 

What has become of him? Was ift aus ihn geworden? — 


Spring weaves a net of colors, sounds, odors. 
Der Friihling jtridkt ein Nes aus Farben, Tinen, Diiften. 
—Rit Fert. 


95. Bei has several meanings. It is never used with the | 
passive to translate English by (von, § 99, 2). 


(1) In showing position near or by, bei.means not so near — 
as an and neben. 


The Battle of (near) Leipzig. Die Sehlacht bet Leipzig. 
Near Andernach on the Rhine lies a deep sea. 
Vet AUndernach am Jiheine liegt eine tiefe See.— F. Sahlegel. 


(2) Bei is also used to introduce a condition or circum- 
stance (like the Latin ablative of attendant circumstance). 
In this use bei generally means in, with, or when there is. 
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Thus, Sch fcjlafe bet offenem Fenjter, means, I sleep with the 
window open, not, I sleep by an open window. Bei Tijch does 
not mean near the table (am Lifch), but at table, that is dur- 
ing a meal. | | 


In this weather ; with such a throng. 

Bei diejfent Wetter; bet einen foldjen Gedrange. 
You can’t see a thing in this light. 

Bei diefent Licht fanw man gar widts feher. 

In icy rain and winds. 

Bei cijigem Regen und Winden. — Biirger. 


(3) Bei is also used for English with in expressions like: 


I live with the Fishers. Yeh wohne bet Fijchers. 
Have you any money with you 2? Haben Sie Geld bet fic)? - 
How goes it with you at home ? 


Wie geht’s bei div gun Hans ?— Hauptmann. 


96. Mit is usually English with, but it is sometimes” 
used for other English prepositions. 


All at once there he stood. Mit einem Male ftand er da, 
I’m not engaged to him. Deh bin nicht mit thm verlobt, 
God is with us and we with him. 

Gott ijt mit uns und wir mit iym. —Rirner, 


97. Nach is akin to nabe, near, and most of its uses can 
be traced to this meaning. 


(1) It regularly denotes motion toward or to a place. 
(See 31, § 100.) 


We went to Berlin. Wiv fubren wad Berlin, 
He went home. Nothing came of it. 
Gr ging nad) Haus. Da ward nidjts draus.— Herder. 


(2) Nach translates English after both for time and place. 


After the Emperor came the Crown Prince. 
Nach dem Kaijer fam der Kronpring. 
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After work it’s good to rest. 
Nach der Arbeit ijt gut ruh'n. —Lelfing. 


(3) Nach also means according to (by, in). In some cases 
it may follow its object. | 


Every one according to his taste. Qeder nach feinem Gefdmac. . 
He knows me only by (according to my) name. 

~ Gr fennt mich nur dem Manet nad. 
Read to us according to your mood, according to your pleasure. 


Lies un3 nad) Lanne, nach Larjt.— S Hiller. | 


98. GSeit has two English renderings. . ° 


(1) When used with a word meaning a particular time 
or event, feit is translated since. 


I’ve been waiting since.ten o'clock. Seit zehu Whr warte id) fdjon. 
Since that hour my body has been wasting away. 
Seit jener Stunde verzehrt fic) mein Letb.— Heine. 


(2) When {eit is used with an expression denoting an 
extent of time, it is usually translated for or in. 


I haven’t seen him for (or in) weeks. 
Joh habe ihn feit Wochen nit gefehen. 
I’ve been wandering for years. 
Sch wandre fdyon feitt Jahren. —F. Shlegel. 


99. Bon usually denotes source, but less definitely than 
aus, 


(1) Its commonest meaning is from. 


We are going from here to Cologne. 

Wir fahren vow hier nad Kiln. 

The brooklets spring from the mountains, 

Die Bachlein von den Bergen jpringen. — Cidendor ff. 


(2) Bon is always used for by with. the passive voice te 
tell the agent. Never use bei. 
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18. THE WEIBERTREU FROM A NEIGHBORING HILL. — Notice the rectangu- 
lar vineyards from which Weinsberg receives its name. 


The sentence was first translated by a girl. 
Der Sak wurde guerjt von einem Vtadcdhen itberjett. 

You want to get beaten by an old soldier. 

Sie wollen fich vow einent alten Militir jdlagen lajjew.— Freytag. 


(3) Bon is used for many translations of English of. 
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He is a friend of mine. Gr ift ein Freund von mir, 

Frederick of Hohenstaufen was Emperor of Germany. 

eriedricd) von Hohenjtaufen war Kaijer von Dentfdjland, . 

They sing of spring and love, of blissful, golden time. 

Sie fingen von Leng und Liebe, von fel ger goldner Zeit, — Whlar 1d, 


Note.—(a) When in English of is a sign of apposition or of © 


measure, vor is omitted in German. 


The month of June, the city of Dresden, a glass of water. 
Der Monat Suni, die Stadt Dresden, ein Glas Wafer. 

In the beautiful month of May. 

Im wunderjdhinen Monat Peat.— Heine. 


(b) In expressions where of seems very closely connected with the 
preceding word, as tired of, in spite of, because of, von cannot be 
used ; the genitive must be. 


In spite of the weather we went. Tro de8 Wetters gingen wir. 
O, I am tired of the turmoil. 
Ach, ich bin des Greibens miide.— Goethe. 


100. 3u has various renderings in English. 


(1) For English to, 31 is used with persons (contrast 
nach ~with places, § 97, 1) and with places where there is a 
definite purpose or object involved, or where no motion is 
indicated. , 


Go to your mother! Geb 3u deiner Mutter ! 

- I'm going to bed. Yeh gehe gu Bett. 
He came home to his parents. Gr fam nach Haufe gu feinen Cltern. 
This street leads to the station, Diefe Strafe fiihrt zum Salnbtls 
She sang to him, she spoke to him. 
Sie fang gu ihm, fie jprac) gu that. — Goethe. 


(2) 3u usually means at with names of cities and in a 


few idioms. ‘ 


His patience is at an end. ett ift feine Geduld gu Ende. 
At Quedlinburg in the cathedral resounds the clang of bells. 
Bu steal itl im Dome ertinet Glocentlang. —MitlLer. 


¥ 
dae" 
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(3) 3u means for in phrases like the following: 


We always have soup for dinner. 

Bum Mittagefjenr haben wir immer Suppe. 

You are too proud for submissiveness, I for falsehood. 
Dat hijt gu ftolg gur Demut, icy gur Liige.— Shiller. 


(4) In idioms 31 is variously translated : 


Afoot, on horseback, in a carriage. 
Bu Fup, gu Pferde, 3u Wager. 

Out of the window, in at the door. 
Bum Fenjter hinans, gur Liir herein. 
Count Richard came along on foot. 


Graf Ricard fam zu Fub daher.— Uhland. 


Note. —English too is translated by 31 when it modifies another 
adverb or an adjective, by aud) when it modifies a whole clause (as 
English also). . 

- Ts is too warm for you ? Sift e8 Shnen zu warm? 
I think so, too. Das glaub’ id) auch. 
Ah, he sleeps too long a time. Ach, ex fehlaft 3u lange Beit. 
—Sallersleben, 
Exercises. 


101. (a) 1. Illustrate with sentences the different Ger- 
man equivalents for English at. 2. Illustrate with sen- 
tences the German equivalents for English to. 3. For 
English with and for (§§ 5, 8, 15, 1, a, 98, 2, and 100, 3). 


(6) 1. Find in § 15, 1, 6 an example of § 100, 4, Note; 
in § 15, 2, b-of § 97, 2; in § 27 of § 99, 2; in § 28, 2. of © 
§ 99, 3. 2. Find in § 33 an illustration of § 97, 1; in 
§ 41, 2 of § 99, 3; in § 47 of § 99,1; in § 50, 3 of § 100,38. 
3. Find in §-76, 3 an illustration of § 99, 3; in § 85, 2, Note, 
OLS OSG, | 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Set folchem 


Wetter muf man zu Hauje bleiben. 2 Meiner Meinung 
nach ijt es 3u weit, zu Fug zugehen. 3. Crift aus Amerifa, 
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aber er wont bet einer deutfchen Familie. 4. Nach zehn 

Minuten gehen wir von hier nach Harfe. 5. Yh warte 

fchon feit zwolf Uhr auf dich. 6. Das wird von den anderen 
viel beffer getan werden, 


102. (a) 1. According to his story (Grzif{ung) he was 
from Linden near (§ 95, 1) Hannover. 2. What.-has 
become of the dress that you had made by my tailor? 
3. Since last fall we have lived (use pres. tense) with [the] 
Browns. 4. In (§ 95, 2) such a crowd it is hard to walk ~ 
home from the theatre. 5. It’s after half past ten; I’m 
going to bed. 6. What 
did you get from your father 
for your (use def. art.) birth- 
day ? 

(6) 1. For (§ 98, 2) three 
days he has stayed (use pres.) 
at home’ with (§ 95, 3) his 
parents. 2. In (§ 97,3) my 
opinion, we ought to go home , 
with you after the theatre. 
3. Tell us of the man who 
told you he was from Berlin. 
4. Since last fall I have lived 
(pres.) in Schoneberg near 
19, THE OctaconaL Tower or (§ 95, 1) Berlin. Son 

nitsaeniett Beab is the such weather I like to stay 

sevits ay the see oie as home with “my,driends, 
park. 6. Did I tell you of my new 
clothes that were made by 

your tailor for (§ 100, 3) two hundred marks? 


(c) The Women of Weinsberg.—1. According to an old 
story the city of Weinsberg was besieged by Konrad of 
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Hohenstaufen. 2. After a long siege the fortress near 
Weinsberg had to surrender. 3. Konrad told the people 
that the women might (§ 75, 1) come out of the fortress 
with all that they could carry. 4. When the messenger 
with this message came to the women, they went out of the 
fortress on foot with their husbands on their (def. art.) 
backs. 5. The ruin of the fortress is now a park. 
6. When I asked a girl by whom it was kept up, she told 
me: “ By the women of Weinsberg.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


- 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


Der Sdngerfrieg auf der Wartbure. 


103. Bis gegen das Ende des Ntittelalters befchaftigten 
jich die deutfdhen Mitter viel mit der DOidhtfunft.  Diefe 
Dichter jangen thre Lieder und wurden deshalb Mtinnefanger 
genannt. Der Landgraf Hermann von Thitringen, der auf 
der Wartburg wohnte, hatte eine befondere Borliebe fiir diefe 


20. THE SINGERS’ HALL AT THE WARTBURG. — Scene of the Singers’ 
Contest. Onthe wall of the raised alcove at the back are written the 
songs of the principal contestants. 
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Minnefiinger und zeicjnete fie) durch groge Gajtfreiheit gegen 
fie aus. 

$m Yahre 1204 veranftaltete er den befannten ,Sianger- 
frieg“ auf der Wartburg, an dem alle bedeutenden Ntinne- 
janger teilnafmen. Ciner fucjte den anderen in feinen 
Liedern 3u itbertreffen. Gegen das Ende des Feftes trat 
ein {chlanfer Singer auf, der fo wundervoll fang, dak man 
ifm den Preis zuerfennen mupte. Oas war Walther von 
ber Vogelweide, ohne Zweifel der beliebtefte von allen Mtinne- 
fingern. Won ihm fchrieb ein befannter Dichter jpiter: 
poerr Walther von der BVogelweide, wer den vergife, tat’ 
mir Leide." 


Syntax. 


104. Prepositions with the Accusative. — ‘The common- 
est prepositions with the accusative are: bi8, durd), fiir, 
gegen, ohne, um, wider. 


An einen Freund, 


—« Durd dich ijt die Welt mir fain, ohne dich wiird’ ich fie haffew; - 
gir dich feb’ icy ganz alletw, wm dich will id) gern erblafjen, 
Gegen dich foll fein Verleumder ungeftrajt fid) je vergehu. 

Wider dich fein em fich waffier + id) will dir gur Seite ftehn. 
—Ramler. 
Notes. 


105. Historical Note. —The Minnesinger (Minne, Jove) began to 
flourish under the Hohenstaufen Emperors. These minstrels were 
usually well born, sometimes of noble birth, and they attached 
themselves to the great lords, whose guests they entertained. In 
return the great lords honored and rewarded them; in fact, 
Walther von der Vogelweide (1160-1230) received an estate (fief) 
from Emperor Frederick II. Though Latin was still the official 
language of church and state, the everyday tongue was German 
(Middle High German), and in this the Minnesiinger composed 
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their songs. The tale in § 103 is not absolutely true. There are 
many conflicting stories; the most authentic account of the 
“ Singerkrieg” says that Wolfram von Eschenbach won through 
Walther’s help. 


106. Prepositions with it (them) and which. 


(1) When referring to an inanimate object, da-(r) is used 
with prepositions instead of a pronoun: with tt, damit ; for 
it, Dafiir ; out of tt, Daraus ; against it, dDagegen. 


(2) When referring to an inanimate object, wo-(r) is 
used with prepositions instead of an interrogative or relative : 
after which, wonach - of what, wovon ; through which, wodurd) ; 

about what, worum ? ; Te aa 

Note. — Auer, bis, and ohne do not combine. with da or wo, and 
wider does not combine with wo, With these a form of Derjelbe is 


generally used for the personal pronoun and a form of welder for the 
relative or interrogative. 


107. Bis is used alone and with other prepositions. 


(1) When used alone bis usually refers to time and 
means ?ill or until. 


Pu wait for you till twelve o'clock. 

Yeh warte auf dich Lis swf Whr. 

Until this day, oh, was that good, was it reasonable ? 

Bis diefen Tag, v war das gut, war's billig? — Shiller. 


(2) In connection with other prepositions big often refers 
to space and means as far as. 
Ill go along as far as the corner. Bt8 at die Ede geh’ id) mit. 
And lo, Tam with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 


Und fiehe, id) bia bet euch alle Tage, bis an der Welt Cnde. 
Bibel, Matt. 28, 20, 


108. Dur) is practically always English through, and as 
such presents no special difficulties. 
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21. THE WARTBURG at EISENACH.— The most famous and prntatesene 
castle in Germany. 


The river remains turbid that has not gone through a lake, the 
heart troubled that has not passed through woe. 

Der Fluke bleibt trib, der wiht durch einen See gegangen, das 
Herz witlanter, das nicht add ein Weh geqangen. — Goethe. 


109. Fiir is used topiary & for English for and 4 in a few 
other expressions. 


(1) ®iir may translate many meanings of for. 


Is that for me 2? Xft das fiir mid ? 

What do you take me for ? Bofiir halten Sie mich ? 

And now you have good precepts enough for to-day. 

Und nut habt ihr fiir diefen Tag gute Lehren genng.— Storm. 
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(2) In idioms the meaning of fitr varies. 


Day by day, year by year, piece by piece. 

‘Vag fiir Tag, Jahr fiir Jahr, Stiie fiir Stite. | 
Are you interested in music 2? QYuterefjieren Sie fie fiir Miufif? . 
O, I’m an ardent admirer of Wagner. 

» Meh, id) fdywarme fiir Wagner,  . 

Man by man to-day we'll redden the iron with blood. 
Wir wollen heute Mans fiir Maun mit Slut das Cijen riten. 
—UArnodt. 


110. Gegen usually means against or to, toward. 
(1) The meaning against is usually literal or concrete. 


He ran against the door. Gr rannte gegen die Tiir, 
In vain she held her wet hands against her burning cheeks. 
Umfonft hielt fie die naffen Hinde gegen die brennenden Warger. 
— Henfje. 
(2) Gegen means toward, a usually in a figurative or 
abstract sense. : 


He arrived toward evening. Gr ift gegen Whend. angefommer. 

Toward friends be modest, toward yourselves be strong and firm. 

Gegen Freunde feid befdeiden, geqew euch feid Hreng wind feft. . 
— Herder, 


111. Wm usually means around, for, or at. 


(1) When um is used for arownd, about, the adverb herum 
may follow the object of um. 


He went around the garden. Gr ging um den Garten (herum). 
Round about the light, white house gardens were laid out. 
Um da3 leidte, weife Haus herum waren Garten angelegt. 

. | —RKeller. 
(2) Um meaning for is usually figurative. 


We don’t play for money. Wir fpielen nidt um Geld, 

I don’t care for any one. Dh Fimmere mich wm feinen.— Heyfe. 

Note. —In German, to compete at anything is to do it, um die Wette, 
for a wager; to row a race, um die Wette ruder; to run a race, um 
die Wette larwfer. 
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(3) Um meaning at is confined to expressions of time: 


At what time will you come? Wm wieviel Whr fommen Sie ? 
So it was at eight, so at nine, so at ten o’ clock. 
Sov war e8 unt adht, fo um neu, fo um gehn Whr.— Ger {ta der. 


112: Wider differs nowadays from gegen in that it is 
used only in a figurative sense. Hence it is much less 
common than gegen. In the literal use of against, see 
gegen, § 110, 1. . 


He did it against his will. Gv hat e8 wider fetnen Willen getan. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

Du follft nidjt faljdy(es) Zengwis redew wider deinen Miadjter. 
—Bibel, 2 Mofe, 20, 16. 


113. English al/ is usually rendered in German by gang 
or all, | 


(1) Ganz is used only in the sense of entire, the whole, 
taking all asa unit. As an adverb it means quite, in the 
original sense of entirely. Before neuter names of cities or 
countries it is indeclinable. 


All Berlin was astir. Gang Berlin war auf den Veiner. 

I dreamed all night. Jey habe die ganze Nacht getraumt. 
Are you quite well again? Sind Sie wieder ganz wohl ? 
For every whole work one needs a whole man. : 

Ru jedem gangen Werk gehirt ein gauzer Mann,.— Ri dert. 


(2) QUI is used for all in other cases, usually referring to 
each and every one of a group. It may be indeclinable 
before der, diejer, or a possessive. 


Is that all? Sit da8 alles ? 

I have read all these books. Jy habe all(e) diefe Biidher gelefjen. | 
All good things come in threes (of all good things there are three). 
Wier guten Dinge find drei. — Sprid wor tf 

If he only had half of ali the blows! | 

—s-s Haitte er nur erft die Halfte von allen den Schlagen!—efjing. 
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Exercises. 
114. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 103 illustrate the use 
of prepositions with the accusative ? 2. Make sentences 


illustrating the uses of at and for as treated in §§ 109 
and: -111. 3. Find in § 15, 1,.a an illustration of § 111, 
2; in § 26,1 and in § 389, 2 of § 106, 1. 


(b) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Das alles tat 
ev wider feinen Willen. 2. Gegen zehn Uhr habe ich die 
ganze Seite itberjest. 3. <¥ch interejfiere mic) fiir die 
det{cdhe Oper, aber ich jchwarme fiir Beethoven. 4. Lefen 
Ste bis zur nachjten Seite! 5. Um drei Uhr fubr ich durch 
die Stadt bis ans Tor. 6. Fitr dich wiirde ich um die ganze 
Welt reifen. | 


115. (a) 1. We all went on foot through the deep wood 
as far as (to) the little village. 2. Shall we begin at eight 
o’clock or toward nine ? 3. We (§ 57) have to answer 
questions against our will all the time. 4, Hermann 
fought against Varus till late in the evening. 5. Round 
about. them lay all their dead friends. 6. Will you 
please ask for some more ink for me? | 


(6) 1. All the city voted for him against the old man. 
2. For heaven’s sake, don’t go through the wood at mid- — 
night. 3. All right ({chon), I will go around the wood 
as far as (to) the gate. 4, At what time did he get it for 
you? 5. Have you any objections (literally, anything 
against it) if we go throttgh your garden? 6. He sat 
all day and thought of the stories we had told him. 


(c) The Singers’ Contest at the Wartburg.—1. Toward 
evening on a beautiful day in the year 1204, one could hear 
songs resound through the Wartburg. 2. It was the 
Minnesingers, who were singing for a prize. 3. Around 


os 
“which nes 106, Dy all the. guests” could arenes 
evening they sang, and there was 165 85, oS a beautiful 
; - wreath for the best singer. 5. Some voted for Walther, 
and some Se oth fie es 6. We G OT) do. not know — 


CHAPTER XV. 


PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE OR ACCUSATIVE 


Miirnberg. 


116. Unter allen deutidhen Stidten wird man in Miirnberg 
am meiften an dad Wtittelalter erinnert. ©8 liegt auf betden 
Ufern der Pegnik, die zwifdhen den alten Haufern dahinfltept. 
Noch jebt umgeben die alten Feftungsmauern die Stadt, und 
hinter thnen fieht man die alten Gebiude emporragen. Und 


22. THE PEGNITZ AT NUREMBERG. — Notice the fortifications.and the way 
the wall with its covered passage is carried over the river. 
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‘Wenn man heute auf den Boden des alten —jebt trocfenen 
— Feftungsgrabens hinunterblict, fieht man Gebiifd und 
Blumen dort. 

Hier in dtefer intereffanten Stadt bliihte im Meittelalter 
die Kunft. Hier malte vor mehr als vier hundert Jahren 
Wlbredjt DOitrer ; Hier fangen die Nleijterfinger ; hier machte 
der gutmiitige Hans Sacks Schuhe und Gedichte, beide nach 
Mag, und hier zeugen noc) heute die fdinen Bauten des 
Mittelalters von dem RKunijtfinn und dem Reidtum der 
Biirger MNiirnbergs. 


Syntax. 


117. Prepositions with Dative or Accusative. — The 
prepositions which take either dative or accusative 
are: an, auf, hinter, in, neben, iiber, unter, vor, zwifcen. 
They take the dative in answer to the question, where ? 
wo? and the accusative in answer to the question 
whither? wohin? In other words, the end or direction 
of motion. is indicated by the accusative; rest or the 
place of motion by the dative. 

He walked into the room. 

Er ging in das Bimmer (direction of motion). 

He walked up and down in the room. 

Er ging in dem Zimmer anf und ab (place of motion), 

He sat in the room. 

‘Er faf in Dem Zimmer (rest). 

I stood on high mountains and looked into the deep valley. 

Joh ftand auf hohen Sergent und fah ins tiefe Tal. — Volfslied. 


(1) The‘above rules apply only in concrete cases. 
In figurative uses — that is, when neither rest nor motion 
is expressed — these prepositions usually take the 
accusative. Yn, auf, and itber are the most common in 
figurative use. Review §§ 8 and 41, 1. 


cd 
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They laughed at my story. Sie haben iiber meine Gefdhichte geladht. 
Don’t count on what is in the future, don’t figure on what has been 
promised ; don’t complain about what has been lost, and don’t think 
of what has been broken. 
Unf Kiinftiges redjne nicht, und zahl’ nit anf VBerfprodjnes; lag’ 
um Verlornes nicht und denk’ nidjt an Zerbrodjnes. — Rit ert. 


Notes. 


118. Historical Note. — Nuremberg received its freedom from 
Frederick II in 1219. From that time on, the busy city, freed 
thus from political interference, built up a flourishing trade. 
Safely guarded by massive walls and wide moats, its prosperous 
burghers devoted their time not only to commerce but to litera- 
ture and art as well. Thus Nuremberg came to be the industrial 
and artistic centre of Germany, the home of many Mastersingers. 
These Mastersingers were so called because they learned poetry as 
a trade.. This poetry was made according to fixed rules, and these 
had to be mastered by the apprentices, who later became journey- 
men, and finally masters. Thus poetry became a trade like car- ~ 
pentry or shoemaking, and the masters of it, instead of being 
master-carpenters or master-shoemakers, were master-singers, 
die Nteifterjanger. 


119. Mn has several English renderings. 


(1) In indicating position, att means fo or at (the side of). 
It suggests closer proximity than bei and neber. 


I wrote on the blackboard. Yeh fdyrvieb ant die Wandtafel.. 

I wrote.at the blackboard. ch feyrieh an der Wandtajel. 

The mother sat by the fire; a boy stood at her knees, two daughters 
pressed up close to her. Die Hausfran jaf ant Feuer > cin Knabe ftand 
an ihren Kien, swet Titer draiugter fid) aw.fie heran.— Goethe. 


_ (2) The commonest verbs with which an is used in close 
connection are: denfen, to think of ; glauben, to believe in; 
jich gewidhnen, to get used to; fich erinnern, to remember; and 
{chreiben, to write to. Notice that they contain an idea of 
mental motion towards ; hence the accusative. . 
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I must write to my mother. Sh mu an meine Mutter fcyreiber. 
So I think of my distant love. 
So denk’ ich aw mein fernes Lieb,— Hauff. 


Note. —Some verbs take an with the dative. The commonest are: 
gweifeln, to doubt; fterben, to die (of) ; arbeiten, to work (at); and 
leiden, to suffer (from). 


(3) When used with adjectives, an usually means in: 
arm an, poor in; reich an, rich in; lahm an, lame in. Here 
it takes the dative. 


There sat a proud king, rich in land and victories. 

Dort jaf ein jtolger Konig, an Land und Siegen reid). —Uhland. 

Strong in mind, weak in body, sits the aged Kaiser Rudolf... 

Star£ an Geijt, an Leibe jawach, fist der greife Raijer Rudolf. 
—SRerner. 


Note. — For am with the superlative see § 218, 1. In special cases 
am varies both in meaning and in the case it takes. 


On Tuesday, in the evening, in the morning, on the first of January. 

Am Dienstag, am Abend, ant Morgen, am erften Sanuar, 

In the sky, am Himmel (im Himmel means in heaven). 

It?s my turn now. Set ift die Rethe an mir. 

A bird by its song, a man by his gait, a fool by his words, we recog- 
nize everywhere (at all places). 

Ginen Vogel am Gang, einen Ptann am Gang, einen Toren an den 
Worten erfennt man an allen Orten.— SG pric wort. 


120. uf has several English translations. 
(1) When denoting position, auf means wpon, on top of. 


We were sitting on a bench. Wir jafen auf einer Bank. 

We sat down ona bench. Wir jesten un auf eine Bane. 

My glance fell upon the captain, whose eyes rested upon the boy. 

Mein Blick fiel auf den Hauptmann, deffen WUugew auf dem Knaber 
rihten, — Wildenbrud. : 


(2) The commonest verbs with which auf is used are: 
antworten, to answer, reply to; hoffen, to hope for; horcen, 
to listen to; rechnen, to count on; fich verlafjen, to rely on; 
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adten, to pay attention to; warten, to wait for. With these 
it takes the accusative. 


You can count on me. Gie finnen auf mich recynen. 
I listened to the field-song. 
Yeh hordjte auf den Feldgejang.—Tied. 
(3) The commonest adjectives with which auf is used are 
ftolz, proud of; bije, angry at; neidijd, envious of; auf- 
merffam, mindful of. Here it takes the accusative. 


He was proud of his voice. Gr war ftolg auf feine Stimme. 

I was right angry at myself for not being able to be angrier at you. 

Sey war recht boy’ anf mich, dap icy anf Cuddy is bifer werden 
founte.— Goethe, 


Note.— (a) In many special cases auf means in or at with the 
dative and to with the accusative. Chief of these are: auf dem or 
bas Land, in or to the country; auf der or die Poft, at or to the post- 
office; auf dem or den Ball, at or to a ball (dance) ; auf dem or den 
Bahnhof, at or to the station; auf der or die, Univerfitdt, at or to the — 
university (of students ; of papieearaee an); and auf dem or das SAHlof, 
at or to the castle. 


(b) Other common uses to which no definite rule applies are: 

In German, auf deutich); in this way, auf diefe Weije; at any rate, 
auf alle Fille; by no means, auf feinen Fall; for to-morrow, auf 
morgen; for next week, auf nadjte Woche ; abroad (on travels), auf 


Reijen. 
It can only be said in Greek. 


E38 lapt fic) nur auf griedhijd jagen. — Wieland. 


121. Sn usually means in when used with the dative, and 
into with the accusative. In a few expressions its meaning 
varies. . 

I was in town, in church, in school, in the theatre. 

Sd) war in der Stadt, in der Kirdhe, in der Schule, im Cheater, 

I am going to town, to church, to school, to the theatre. 

Jah gehe in die Stadt, in die Kirche, in die Schule, ins Theater, 

Whom God wishes to show special favor, he sends into the wide 


world; to him, he shows his wonders in mountain, wood, stream, and 
field. Wem Gott will redjte Gunjt erweifen, den fdickt er in die 
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23, Hans SaAcHs’ STATUE AT NUREMBERG. 


weite Welt, dem will er feine Wunder weifen in Verg und Wald und 
Strom und Feld. —Cideudorfy. 

Note. —The expressions 3ur Sirdje, zur Sdjule suggest regular at- 
tendance with a purpose, while the above use with in refers usually 
to a particular act. See § 100, 1. 
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122. MNeben means beside, but not so near as an. As we 
seldom wish to specify so closely in English, an and neben 
may be used interchangeably in most cases referring to 
places. 

. Who sits by you? Wer fibt neben Hhunen ? 
Close beside the inn stood the old church. 
Didht neben dem Wirtsharufe ftand die alte Kirde. — Ger ftader. 


123. iiber is used literally and figuratively. 
(1) When used literally iiber means over, above, across. 


Over all hilltops is rest. Wher allen Gipfeln ijt Nuh’. —Goethe. 

With arms crossed over her breast she stepped down across the 
court. Mit iiber der BSrujt gefrengten Armen, fdyritt jie iiber den Hof 
hitab,— Storm, 


(2) Figuratively itber usually means about, and takes the 
accusative. 


What were you talking about ? Woriiber jpraden Sie ? 
‘* One can laugh about all that now,” he continued. 
pliber da8 alles,” fubr er fort, ,,fann man jest ladjen,” 
' —Wildenbrud. 
Note. — Uber is also used for by way of, in Sch fabre itber Berlin. 
It means from in such expressions as: a week from to-day, a year 
from to-day, heute iitber acht Sage, heute iibers (or tiber ein) Sabhr. 


124. WWnter means under or among. 


I have that among my books. Das habe ich unter meinen Viichern. 

Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick. Maw giindet auch nidjt cin Licht an und fest eS unter 
einen Scheffel, fondern anf einen Lencdhter.— Gibel, Mtatt. 5, 15, 


125. Bor is used literally meaning before and figuratively 
in various meanings. 


(1) Literally por is used with both dative and accusative 
and means before, in front of. | 
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We rode in front of the castle. Wir ritten vor a8 Schlof. 
By the spring in front of the gate there stands a linden tree. 
An BSrununen vor dem Tore da jteht cin Lindenbaum, — Mit ller. 


(2) Figuratively vor is used with the dative in many 
senses, usually with expressions implying a. certain state 
of mind. See also §§ 4 and 25. 

She got red with anger. Sie wurde rot vor Zorn. 


I warn you of the danger. Yeh warne dich vor der Gefahr. 
You jump for joy. Du hiipfeft ja vor Freunden, —Chamifjo. 


Exercises. 


126. (a) 1. Find in § 4 an illustration of § 121; in § 8 
of § 120, 2; in.§ 13 of § 121; in § 18, 2 of §§ 119, 1 and 
121. . 2. Find in § 23, 1 an illustration of § 120, 3, Note 
- band § 119, 1; in § 25 of § 125, 2; in § 41, 1 of §119, 2; in 
§ 50, 2 of §121. 3. Find in § 85, 2 an illustration of 
§ 121; in § 85, 2, Note, of § 123, 1; in § 88, Note, of § 121. 

(6) 1. In the illustrations in § 126, a, above, give the case 
following each preposition and the reason forit. 2. Illus- 
trate with sentences the uses of at, to, and for in this 
chapter. | 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Dag ift richtig ; 
Sie finnen {ich darauf verlajjen. 2. Auf feinen Fall wollen | 
wir itber Boston fahren. 3. Auf der Univerfitét mug man 
por allen Dingen an die Arbeit denfen. 4. Yh habe mid 
nod) nicht daran gewihnt. 5. Gr war fo bife auf mid, 
daw er rot vor Zorn wurde. 6. Wuf morgen wollen wir 
bi8 Geite 101 fefen. 


127. (a) 1. He was sitting at the window on a bench. 
2. I sat down beside her in an arm chair. 3. What are 
you laughing about ? 4. I’m not laughing; I’m trem- 
bling with anger. 5. Among all the books in the library 
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“there is nothing about the singers’ contest at the Wartburg. 
6. On the first of July I’m going to the country. 


(b) 1. I am used to paying attention to my teachers. 
2. Are you afraid of ghosts, or don’t you believe in them? 
3. We went across the street and sat down in front of the 
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old house beside the church. 4, At any rate she will 


not be very angry at us. 5. We sat by the spring in 
front of the gate and listened to the birds under the trees. 
6. A week from Monday (§§ 119, 3, Note, and 123, 2, Note) 
we shall be on that high mountain. 


(c) A Letter. (See § 296, Note.) —1. Dear Mother: Here 
we are in Nuremberg, where we are constantly reminded of 
the Middle Ages. . 2. We arrived early in the morning 


Pada wont acroed tho. ag moat, ‘under the gate PeLieen the 


beautiful buildings, and listened to the river which flows — 


through the town. 3. Then we went to the old castle 
by way of the market, where on market days there is much - 
in which you would be interested. +4. In front of the 


-_eastle i is a very deep well, and beside a church is a little 


tavern called the “ Bratwurstglécklein.” | 5. When one is 


4 travelling in Germany one ought above all to visit Nurem- a . 
berg. 6. You can depend upon it oe roe ro be wild 
about it. Your loving pees 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
REVIEW. 


Schon. 


128. The particle fcéjon is used in German not only to 
translate English already, but in other cases. See also 
§ 228, 2. | 


(1) Whenever the idea of already enters a sentence, 


German uses fdon. It is not necessarily translated in 
English.: | 


Have you been in Germany? Waren Sie fcyon in Dentfehland? 
I have translated twice. Dy habe {chow gweintal iiberfest. 
He had gone out of the room. 


Gr war fdon ans der Stube gegangen, —Wildenbrud. 


(2) Schon is also used when the sentence contains an 
idea of future accomplishment. It may be translated in 
English by all right or never fear. 


I'll be there on time, all right. 

Sch werde fou gur redjten Zeit da fein, 

He’ll pass, never fear. Gr wird fchou verfetst werden. 
We'll find the others all right. 

Wir finden dite anderen fon. — Storm. 

You shall hear nothing further from me, never fear. 
Du follft fdyow nichts wieder vow mir hiren. —Heyfe. 


Exercises. 


129. (a) 1. Make a table of all the German equivalents 
for English at that have been treated in Chapters XIII, 
XIV, and XV and illustrate them with sentences. 2. Do 
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the same for the German equivalents of Englishto. 3. For 
the German equivalents of English for. ' 


(6) 1. Apply the general rule for order (§ 37, Note) to 
prepositional phrases.- Illustrate with one or nfore sen- 
tences. 2. How does German translate it and which fol- 
lowing a preposition? Illustrate with sentences. 3. Are 
there any exceptions to the preceding answer? If so, give 
them with illustrative sentences. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Bitte, warten 
Sie einen Augenbli€ auf mich; ich werde fdon daran denfen. 
2. Waren Sie fdhon auf dem Cande? 3. Haben Sie 
etwas dagegen, wenn ich durch Jhren Garten gehe? 4. Wir 
haben {chon viele Bline auf morgen itber acht Gage. 5. Wn 
wem ijt die Meihe? 6. Auf feinen Fall diirfen Sie fo 
Daratf antworter. 


130. (a) 1. All these people are from Schéneberg near 
Berlin. 2. In such weather we ought not to go afoot as © 
far as to the castle. 3. We stayed all summer in a little 
village beside a broad lake. 4, Among all my friends 
there aren’t any to whom I write year by year. bee bis 
man was so angry at the other that he went across the 
street every time he met him (begegnen with dat.). | 
6. Who is to blame (Gchuld daran) that you did not write 
to your mother on Sunday ? | 


(6) 1. We climbed onto the mountain by way of a 
narrow path between two large rocks. 2. Above all 
(§ 125, 2) she wishes a dress of silk for her birthday. 
3. When he came back to his friends he hadn’t any money 
with him. 4, In my opinion we cannot go from here as 
far as to the castle before seven o’clock. 5. In such rain 
I go out of the house only against my will. 6. At four 
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o’clock we shall go across the river and before five we shall 
be up (oben) on top of the mountain. — 


(c) 1. At Nuremberg there were many old houses in 
which we were all interested. 2. Toward sunset I went 
across a wide river where I rested till night. 3. After 
dinner will you go to town with me by way of the old 
church? 4. A week from (§ 123, 2, Note) to-day I’] 
write to you about my trip to Berlin. 5. Have you any 
objections (anything against it) if I go with you from the 
hotel as far as to the post-office? 6. We must wait for him 
till to-morrow, as he has all the money for us with him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


INSEPARABLE VERBS. 


Die Bucdhdrucerfuntt. 


131. Um das Sahr 1450 erfand. Sohann Gutenberg in 
Maing die Buchdruderfunjt, die fich fchnell ther ganz Deutfch- 


25. STATUE OF GUTENBERG AT Mainz. — In the background rises the 
famous Mainz Cathedral, historically one of the most interesting in 
Germany. 
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land verbreitete. Ntan empfand ein lebhaftes Sntereffe fiir 
die neuen VBiicher, und der Beruf eines Buchdrucers erfdhien 
vielen als fehr verloctend. 

Obwohl diefe Kunjt nicht in YMtitrnberg entftand, jo trat 
diefe Stadt doch fehr bald an die Spike des Buchhandels. 
Hier befag Wnton Roberger die gréfte Orucerei in ganz 
Europa, denn er befdhiftigte hundert Gefellen mit der Bedte- 
nung jetner vierundzwanjziqg Preffen. Bis 1504 hatte er 
iiber zweihundert Werke gedrudt, und um fie 3u verfaufen, 
durchretften jeine Agenten ganz Deutfchland. 


Syntax. 


132. Inseparable Prefixes. —'The commonest insepa- 
rable prefixes are be, emp, ent, er, ge, mif, ver, 3er. They 
are never accented; in fact, in ordinary conversation 
they are pronounced only as “grace notes.” Verbs~ 
compounded with these particles are conjugated exactly 
like their corresponding simple forms, except in tenses 
with the past participle. They form the past participle 
without the prefix ge: befehlen, befahl, befohlen; erzahlen, 
erzahlte, erzahlt. 

Let him who possesses learn to lose. 

Wer befizt, der lerne verlieren. —S Giller. 

And there is no new thing under the sun. 

Und gefdieht nidjts Menes unter der Sonne, 

— Bibel, Prediger SGalomonis 1, 9, 

Duty fulfilled is always still felt as debt. 

Erfiillte Pflicht empfindet fic) immer noc) als Sduld. —Goethe. 


Notes. 


133. Historical Note. — After the fall of the Hohenstaufens, 
the next great imperial family was the house of Habsburg. 
Rudolph, the first of the line (1273-1291), abandoned the Italian 
policy of his predecessors and devoted his energies to Germany. 
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He insisted that all official documents and proclamations be 
written in German (instead of Latin as heretofore) and thus 
helped to develop the German language. But the greatest boons 
to the German tongue were to be the invention of printing and the 


Protestant Reformation. When manuscripts had to be laboriously ~~ 


copied by hand, books were rare, nor were they of the kind to 
appeal to the people. But Gutenberg’s invention brought them 
within reach of all, while Luther’s writings furnished matter of 
compelling interest. , 


134. It must be clearly understood at the outset that it is 
impossible to give a definite meaning in all cases to insep- 
arable prefixes. The following notes, which partially cover 
the commonest uses, may help students to acquire some 
feeling for the more important meanings. 


135. Be- has usually one of three meanings. 


(1) It may merely strengthen a simple verb: bejehen, to 
look at (carefully), bedeuten, to mean (exactly), behalten, t 
keep. 

What does that mean ? Was bedentet das? 
PU visit you this very week. 


ch bejuche ench ti diejer Wore nocd. — Heyfe. 


(2) Bee may mean to provide with the thing indicated by 
the root of the verb: befrinzen, to provide with a wreath ; 
befleiden, to provide with clothes; befchirmen, to provide with 
protection; bedecten, to (provide with a) cover. 


Keep your hat on, sir (cover yourself). 

Bedecen Sie fich, mein Herr. 

Do you want happiness made happy, reward rewarded ? 

Wollt thr das Gli beglict, den Lohn belohnt?— Hauptmann, 


(3) Bee may simply make transitive an intransitive verb: 
flagen, to complain —beflagen, to mourn; fiegen, to win — 
befiegen, to conquer; retjen, to travel —bereifen, to travel 
through, to “do”; weinen, to weep —beweinen, to bemoan, 
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weep for; zahlen, to pay out money — bezahlen, to pay some- 
body; antworten, to (make) answer — beantworten, to answer, 
reply to. 


Why don’t you answer ? Warum antworten Sie widht ? 


I can’t answer the question. Jy fann die Frage nicht beantworten, i 


To make war on oneself is the hardest fight, to conquer oneself the 
Jinest victory. Sich felbjt befriegen ijt der fdhwerjte ouiee Tid felbjt 
hefiegen ijt der finjte Steg. —Logau. 


136.. Gnt- usually has one of two kindred meanings. 


(1) It denotes the becoming, the. beginning of an action, 
_often in a figurative sense: entjtehen, to arise (figurative, 
_ begin to stand); entbrennen, to flame up (figurative, begin to 
burn) ; entbliihen, to blossom out (begin to bloom). 


He is aflame with love for her. Gx ift mit Liebe jit thy entbrannt. 
There arose a great hubbub. 
G3 entftand ein grofes Hallo. —Wildenbrud.' 


(2) From this idea of passing into another state comes the 
idea of separation, which is now the commoner meaning: 
entlaufen, to run away; enterben, to disinherit; entziehen, to 
draw away; entnehmen, to take from. Compare bewajfern, 
to water, with entwijjern, to drain. 

Many quotations are taken from Goethe’s works. 
Viele Zitate find Goethes Werken entnommen. 


And when it flees, belief also flees away. 
Und flieht’s, entflieht der Glaube. aud). — Hauptmann, 


Note.— Before f, ent- becomes emp-: empfehlen, to recommend ; 
empfinden, to feel; empfangen, to receive ; but in all these cases it has 
lost its original meaning. 


He is received with joy in the springtime. 
Er wird im Lenz mit Larft empfangen. — Movalis, 


137. Gr- comes from an old root meaning out; hence, to 


the end, thoroughly. Compare English tired out. It usually » 


* 
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contains the idea of finality, accomplishment, sometimes 
success ; ermiiden, to tire out; erjinnen, to recall (think out) ; 
erfinden, to invent (find out) ; erreichen, to reach (out and get) ; 
erfennen, to recognize (know thoroughly). 

I shouldn’t have recognized you. Beh hatte Sie doch nicht erfannt. 


But finally he let himself be persuaded after all. 
Endlid) liek ev fic) aber doc) erbitten. — Storm. 


138. @e- meant originally completeness, or a being together, 
but its meaning is almost entirely lost, except that it occurs 
regularly as the prefix to the past participle. 

I’m glad to do it. G8 ijt gern gefdehen. 

Enjoy what God has-allotted to you; be glad to do without what 


you have not. Geniefe, was dir Gott befdieden, enthehre gern, was 
du nicht Haft. — Gellert, 


139. IMif- means defective, false, bad, wrong: mifver- 
ftehen, to misunderstand ; miflingen Cr gelingen, to suc- 
ceed), to fail. | 

I misunderstood that. Das habe ith iene Renken: 

And a councilman of Breisach abuses his (Diirer’s) favorite pupil 


like a rascal! Und ein Ratsherr von Breijackh mifhandelt feiner 
Lieblingsfchitler wie einen Sduft!— Hillern. 


140. Ber- is the most puzzling of the prefixes, but it 
usually has one of three meanings. 


(1) The old root meaning is on, to the end: vergehen, to — 
pass (of time, to go on to the end); verhallen, to die away 
(of sound, to sownd to the end); verjchlingen, to swallow 
(entirely). 

How the time flies! Wie fcynell vergeht die Beit! 

The last tones have died away. Die lekten Tine find verhallt, 

—Chamijfo. 

(2) Thus verze comes to mean beyond the end, into a dif- 

ferent or opposite state: veradjten, to despise (adhten, to 
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honor) ; verbieten, to forbid (gebteten, to bid) ; verlernen, to 
unlearn (lernen, to learn) ; verfaufen, to sell (faufen, to buy). 


Betrayed and sold. Berraten und verfauft. — SO prid wort. 
It is easy to put things out of tune, but not every one can put them 
in tune. Berjtimmen ijt leicht, aber ftimmen faun nicht jeder. 
— Sirne, 


(8) So vere comes finally to have the meaning not 
necessarily opposite, but just wrong, false. In this sense 
it is often reflexive: fich verfehen, to see wrong; {ich ver- 
{precjen, to misspeak, to say wrong ; verfennen, to mistake for 
some one else; verfithren, to lead astray; verdrehen, to twist, 
to give a wrong meaning to. 


Excuse me, I misspoke! Wergeihen Sie, ich habe mich poeveriei: 

Don’t sit about too long, don’t lie around too much, don’t fly too 
high. Berjits’ dich nicht, verlieg’ dich nicht, gu hod) hinans verflieg’ 
dich nidt.— Scheffel. 


Note. — But there are countless words with ver- to which none of 
these meanings can be traced. Nor can one foretell the meaning of . 
ver-in any given case. For instancé, acjten means to esteem-and ehren 
means to honor, but verachten means to despise, while verehren means 
to honor exceedingly. So, too, veripreden means to promise, fitch 
ver{predjen, to misspeak ; vergeben with the dative, to forgive, with the 
accusative, to give away. Read again § 134. 


141. Zer- regularly means separation, destruction, to pieces : 
zerreifen, to tear to pieces’; zerbrechen, to break to BE: zere 
{tiren, to destroy (disturb to pieces). | 
I smashed my cup. Yeh habe meine Taffe zerbroden. 

The halls are destroyed. Die Hallen find gerjtirt.— Ufland. 


Exercises. 


142. (a) 1. Point out the illustrations of inseparable 
prefixes in §131. 2. Explain those that can be explained © 
according to the Notes in this chapter. 3. In what 
way do inseparable verbs differ from simple verbs ? 


\ 
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(6) 1. Find and explain according to the Notes (§§ 134— 
141) the examples of inseparable verbs in the following 
sections: § 15, 2, b, Note 0, § 23, 1, § 27, § 28, 1, § 48, 1. 
2.240 Se DL ASUS. 08,01,5 5,060 § 69" De 8 1oy.2, STG 
3. In § 92, § 100, 2, § 104, § 113, 1, § 117, 1, § 119, 3, Note, 
§ 121. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Gie haben e8 
wohl vergefjen, oder haben Sie e8 migverftanden? 2. Bers 
xeihen Sie mir; ich habe mich verjproden. 3. &8 gefchieht 
(serves) ifm recht, enterbt 3u werden. 4. Sch empfinde 
ein Iebhaftes Sntereffe dafitr. 5. Rinnen Sie fich nicht 
erinnern, was das bedeutet? 6. Wenn Sie das behalten, 
fo mitjjen Sie mehr bezahlen; ich witrde e8 verfaufen, wenn es 
mir gehorte. 


143. (a) 1. He didn’t succeed in remembering what the 
sentence meant. 2. Don’t tear up that piece of paper; 
keep it to cover your German grammar. 3. There arose 
such a noise that one could hardly recognize one’s own 
voice. 4. Have you heard to whom the big house be- 
longs ? 5. I misunderstood the waiter and paid him too 
much. 6. I can recommend these chairs; they are of 
oak and you can’t break them easily. 


(6) 1. The thief succeeded in getting away with a great 
deal of (viel) money. 2. The man complained of his 
loss, but later he forgot it entirely. 3. Kriemhilde re- 
ceived Siegfried and crowned him with a wreath, when he 
reached Worms. 4. It often happens that pupils who 
have forgotten, claim (befjaupten) that they misunderstood 
the question. 5. If you twist the sentence so, I cannot 
help (§ 39, 2, Note) misspeaking. 6. The time* passed 
so rapidly that we did not succeed in reaching the top of 
the mountain. 
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(c) John Gutenberg. —1. When Gutenberg invented the 
art of printing, people did not feel any particular interest 
in it. 2. They paid him very little and he did not 
succeed in showing others what his invention meant. 
3. But when they recognized its importance there arose 
great competition. 4. In Nuremberg the biggest print- 
shop belonged to Anton Koberger. 5. Only a little time 
passed before the art of printing had spread over all Ger- 
many. 6. And we must not forget that we owe this to 
Gutenberg. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SEPARABLE VERBS. 


Ulbredht Diirer. 


144. Der grifte deutfche Riinftler des Ntittelalters, l- 
bret Ditrer, hat fich durch feine wundervollen Gemilde 
-ausgezeicnet. Wl Yingling wanderte er nach Stalien aus, 
wo er viele Orte bejuchte und fich an den bedeutendften Stiat- 
ten der Kunft eifrig in der Mtalerei iibte. Nach einiger Zeit 
fefhrte er in fein Baterland juriicé und, als er in Jtitrnberg 
eintraf, 3eicjnete fich feine Runft durch ihre Frifde und 
Naturtreue aus. Gr wurde vom RKaifer Maximilian freundlid 
aufgenommen, befam aber feine Stellung. . 

Seine Gemilde finden wir in allen bedeutenden Galerien, 
aber nicht nur als Maler fchigken wir ifn fo hoch. Selten hat 
fich ein Wtaler au gleicher Beit auch durch folche vorzitglicen 
Kupferftidhe und Holzfcdhnitte ausgezeicnet, wie Diirer es 
getan hat. Und abgejehen von all feiner fitnftlerifden Be- 
deutung war er arch eit angefehener Giirger von edlem 
Charafter, auf den ganz Deutidhland mit Recht ftolz fein fann 
und ftol; ijt. . : 


Syntax. 


145. Separable Prefixes. — The Separable Prefixes in- 
clude all those not inseparable, that is, all except those 
mentioned in the last chapter. They may be (1) prepo- 
sitions, as an and ats in anziehet, to put on; ausziehen, 
to take off; (2) adverbs, as hin and vorbei, in hingehen, 
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26. PORTRAIT OF ALBRECHT DUrER.— Painted by the artist himself. 
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to go (away) ; vorbeigehen, to go by, to pass ; or (8) nouns, 
as Haus, in haushalten, to keep house ; Statt, in ftattfinden, 
to take place. 


146. German is partial to separable verbs, especially 
in conversation. If two verbs have the same meaning 
and one is separable, this one is usually preferred in 
talking, though the other may be used regularly in — 
more formal language. For instance, one sees signs on 
doors: ,Die Titr jchliekt von felbft,“ and in trains: ,,Bitte 
die Tiir nicht zu dffnen, bevor der Bug hilt,” and in theatres: 
»dDie Vorftelhing (performance) beginnt um acht Uhr.“ 
But in conversation Germans say regularly : Wollen 
Sie bitte die Liir zumachen?” Cr machte das Fenjter auf." 
/wann fingt die Vorftellung an?“ 


147, Separable verbs have three peculiarities. 


(1) For simple tenses (present or past) in independent 
clauses the prefix is put at the end of the clause, except 
that a complementary infinitive follows it. 

It now begins to dawn. G8 fingt nun an, 3u tagen, — Fougqué. 


The people is aroused, the storm breaks loose. 
Das Volk fteht anf, der Sturmt bridjt 103. — RKirner. 


(2) For stmple tenses in dependent clauses the prefix 
is attached to the verb, just like an inseparable prefix. 
He is not so stupid as he looks. 
Gr ijt nicht fo dumm, wie er ansiieht. —S pric wort. 


Who doesn’t go ahead, goes back. 
Wer nit vorangeht, fommet guriif€. —Goethe. 


(3) For compound tenses, whether in dependent or 
independent clauses, the prefix precedes the verb and 
is attached to it. When the infinitive with 3u is used, 
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zu (like ge in the past participle) comes Pouvavn prefix 
and verb. 


She stopped reading aloud. Sie hat anfgehirt, vorgzulefer. 

A thing put of may yet be done. 

MAufgefdoben ijt nidjt aufgehoben. — Sprid wort. 

Though time may have flown, memory never yields. 

Bit die Beit anc) hingeflogen, die Crinnerung weidhet nie, — Uhland. 


Notes. 


148. Historical Note. — After the death of Rudolph of Habsburg 
(1291), half a dozen different families furnished emperors, but in 
1438 the crown fell again to the Habsburgs and from then on 
remained in that family. The most interesting and romantic of 
the Habsburgs was Mazimilian I (1498-1519), “the last of the 
knights,” the patron of Diirer (the Kaiser Max in Hillern’s dher 
alg die Rirdje). Under him a noble effort was made to reconstruct 
the Empire and to modernize Germany, but it failed because of 
the petty jealousies among the German states, of which there were 
at that time between three and four hundred. 


149. Sin and her, Nearly all German verbs of motion 
are compounded with the adverbs hin and ber to denote 
direction of motion. 


1) in means motion away es the speaker, her motion 
toward the speaker. 

There he goes. Da geht er hin. 

Is she coming across? Rommet fie heritber ? 

Whither thow goest, I will go. 

Wo Du hingeheft, da will icy auch hingehen. — Bibel, Ruth 1, 16. 

(2) Hin und her means to and fro, hither and thither, and 
is usually treated as an independent adverb, rather than as 
a separable prefix. 

He ran hither and thither. Gr ift hin und her gelanfen, 


Wretched thoughts tore him hither and thither. 
sammervolle Gedanken rifjen ihn hin und her. — Freytag. 
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Note. — The difficulty with hin and her lies in the fact that in Eng- 
lish we have no equivalent word to trahslate. The idea is contained 
in our verb, but German adds a word of direction, which we forget to 
use when we put our English thoughts into German. But especially 
with gehen and fommen it is easy to get the habit of using hin and fer. 
These phrases should be practised till they bécome second nature. 


Come up, come over, come here. 

Kommen Sie herauf, fommen Sie heriiber, fommen Sie hierber. 

Go up, go across, go out. | 

Gehen Sie hinauf, gehen Sie hinitber, gehen Sie hinaus. 

He came no one knows whence, he went no one knows whither. 

Er fam, und niemand wei wober; er ging, und niemand weif wobin. 
—ejfing. 


150. English place has several German renderings. 


(1) Der Ort (die Orte or die Orter) is used for a 
definite place in a broad sense, as one might refer to a city, 
a field, or any large space. 


- That is a pretty place. Das ift ein hitbjaer Ort. 
This truth changes according to time and place. 
Diefe Wahrheit wedfelt nad) Zeit und Ort. — Bismard. 


(2) Der Plak (die Plage) usually means (a) public square, 
(6) room, in the sense of space, (c) a seat, at the theatre or 
in a similar place. It rarely means place. 


(a) I saw him in the Paris Square. 
Sh habe thn auf dem Parijfer Plas gejehen. 
That spreads abroad through streets and square. 
Das dringt in die Weite durd) Gaffen und Plas.— Wh land. 


(b) Have you room enough ? Haben Sie Blak genng ? 
There’s room for us both in the sea. 
&8 ijt Plas fiir uns beide im Meer. — Heyfe. 


(c) Is this seat taken ? Bft diefer Plat belegt ? 
Young L. stood erect in his seat. 
Das Heine L. ftand anfrecht anf feinem Glas, 
—WBWildenbrud. 
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Note. —In poetry, der Raum is aid used for room in the sense 
shown. in (bd). 


Give room [make way], ye peoples. Gebt Raum, ihr VSilfer.—Dahn. 
In the smallest hut there is room for a happy loving pair. 
Raum ift in der fleinften Hiitte fiir ein gliicdlich tiebend(e3) Paar. 
— Shiller. 
(3) Die Stelle means place in a narrow sense, a par ticular 
place, more as English uses spot. 
I don’t understand this place ( passage). 
Diefe Stelle verjtehe icy nidjt. 3 
I should do it onthe spot. Qh tite eS auf der Stelle. — Freytag. 


(4) Die Stellung means place in the sense of position, 
either an actual position, a figurative one, or a job. 


The maid doesn’t like her new place. 

Die nene Stellung gefallt der Mtagd nit. 

I fear that the ministers have got into an awkward place. 

Jey fiirdhte, dak die Minijter in eine fhiefe Stellung geraten find. 


—Sismard. 
| Exercises. 
151. (a) 1. What are the three peculiarities of separable 
verbs ? 2. Which of these three peculiarities is illus- * 


trated by each of the examples of separable verbs in § 144 ? 
3. Give sentences illustrating all the uses of hin and fer. 


(6) 1. Find separable verbs in the following sections: 
§ 9, § 15, 1, 6, § 19, 2, § 30, 1, and Note, § 43, 1, § 50, 2, 
Note, § 62, § 68, 4, § 92, § 111, 1. 2. Which of the three 
peculiarities of separable verbs does each of the sentences 
in Question (0) 1 illustrate ? 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Fangen Ste 
doch nicht an, bis ich aufgehirt habe! 2. Kommen Sie 
herein; hier ijt noc) viel Blak. 3. Er Lief hin und fer, 
aber er fonnte den Ort nit finden. 4. Gch Habe drei 
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Plage fiir Tannhdujer; wollen Sie mitgehen? 5. Wo 
gehft du hin? Es ijt noch nidht Zeit angufangen. 6. Romm 
doch her und hilf mir; ich verftehe diefe Stelle nicht. 


152. (a) 1. As I sat down in (auf) my seat, the teacher 
began to talk. 2. There he goes; when do you think he 
will come back? 3. Read on (meiter); this is not the 
place where the exercise stops. 4. Come here and look 
at (anfehen) this picturesque little square. 5. How do 
you like your new place, and when does your work, begin ? 
6. I shouldn’t think (§ 41,1, Note) of Nese ate before 
Monday. 


(6) 1. The dog ran hither and thither in (auf) the — 


square. 2. Where are you going and when do you arrive? 
3. If you will come here I will tell you of my new place. 


4. Is this the place where you want to have your house .- 
built ? 5. I shouldn’t think of it (§ 41, 1, Note); there ~ 


isn’t room enough here. 6. We went to and fro and 
looked for a more comfortable seat. 


(c) German Picture Galleries. —1. When one begins to 
speak of the galleries in Germany, it is hard to stop. 
2. There is no room here to tell of all the places where 
we can look at beautiful paintings. 3. The best are prob- 
ably (wohl) in Berlin, Dresden, and Munich; these places 
are especially distinguished for (durch) their galleries. 
4. Every year great art exhibitions take place, where 
. countless pictures are brought together. 5. The Germans 
are so interested in art that thousands go (§ 149, 1) to visit 
these exhibitions. 6. There are usually so many people 


there that there is hardly room enough to look at the 


pictures. 


Ce See 
P’ ve - 
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“ CHAPTER XIX. 


COMMON PREFIXES. 


Cuther und der Teufel. 


153. Als Martin Luther Profeffor an der Univerfitdt zu 
Wittenberg war, wurde er wegen feiner Schriften verfolgt. 
Aber feine Freunde unterftiigten ihn und brachten ihn hetmlic 
auf der Wartburg unter. Dort fiihrte er feinen Plan odurdh, 


28. LUTHER’S RooM AT THE WARTBURG. — Sight-seers are said to have 


carried away the inky plaster as souvenirs. 
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das Neue Teftament aus dem Griechifden ins Deutfde 3u 
iiberfegen. | 

Als Luther auf der Wartburg bet diefer Arbeit war, hat er 
fich fo itberarbettet, dag er wilde Trugbilder jah.  Cines 
AWhends glaubte er, der Teufel jet da und wolle ihn umijtricen. 
Da warf Luther fein Tintenfak dem Teufel an den Kopf. 
Der Teufel verfdwand, aber der Fle an der Wand, wo die 
Tinte hinfpribte, ift noch heute zu fehen. 


Syntax. 


154. Common Prefixes. — ‘The four prepositions durd, 
iiber, um, and unter may be separable or inseparable. 


(1) They are separable when both prefix and verb 
are used in their natural meaning. The verbs are then 
often intransitive, take the same auxiliary as the simple 
verb, and have the accent on the prefix. Like other 
separable verbs, they take ge- in the past participle be- 
tween prefix and verb. 


(2) The prepositions are inseparable when used in a 
figurative sense or one not exactly literal. The verbs 
are then usually transitive, have haben as auxiliary, and 
take the accent on the root of the verb, not on the 
prefix. They do not take ge- in the past participle. 
The inseparable use is much commoner than the sepa- 
rable. 


One who is already soaked through boldly lets himself get rained on. 
Ohne Scheu durdregnen aft der fic), der feyon ganz aderie te i 
SGpridhwor 

He only wishes to instruct you, not to convince you. 

Mur unterweijen will er dich, nicht iiberweifen.— Uhland. 

No one who doesn’t convince himself will be convinced by you. 

Niemand, der ficy midjt meee iibergeugt, wird von dir iiberzengt 
werden. —Blaten. 


’ 
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Note. — When the preposition has an object, the verb cannot be 
classed as separable. Sch bin durch) Deutidland gereift, I traveled 
through Germany, is a sentence with a simple verb and preposition. 
Sch habe Deutidhland durdreift, J toured Germany, has an inseparable 
verb. Sch bin durchgereift, I traveled through, illustrates a separable 
verb. 


I translate the sentence. Sch tiberjese den Sats (inseparable). 

I put (ferry) my friend across. 

Sq jebe meinen Freund tiber (separable). 

I put (ferry) my friend across the river. 

Sch jebe meinen Freund itber den Flu (simple verb and Copnaiecn 
Sch habe den Sak itberfesht (inseparable). 

Sch habe meinen Freund iibergejetst (separable). 

Sch habe meinen Freund iiber den Fluf gejetst (simple verb). 


Notes. 


155. Historical Note. — Martin Luther is known as the “father 
of the modern German language.” Under Emperor Maximilian, 
efforts were made to establish an official German court language 
in place of the many existing dialects. All official documents and 
proclamations were issued by the imperial chancery, the office of 
the Emperor’s chancellor, in the language of Middle Germany. 
But this language was by no means common till the popularity 
of Luther’s works spread it broadcast through the land. Luther 
wrote: “I have no certain, special, peculiar language in German; 
I use the common German tongue, that the people of both upper 
Germany and lower Germany may understand me. I speak the 
official Saxon language (id) rede nach der jadhfijdhen canbeley [Rangzlei]) 
which all princes and kings in Germany follow.” See map, p. 282. 


156. The phrase into German is usually rendered by 
in3 Deutfdhe,-while in German may be auf deutfd) or im 
Dentjchen. 


* 
What is that in German ? 
Wie heift das anf deutfdy Cor imt Dentfdyen) ? 
Please put that into German. 
Bitte, iberfesen Sie das ins Deutfdje. 
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In German we lie when we are polite. 

Yur Dentfhert ligt man, wernt ntan hoflid tt.— Goethe. 

In German “world”? is @ woman, in Latin she’s a man (die 
Welt: mundus, masc. ). 


Auf deutfch ijt Welt etn Weib, latetwifch ijt jie Meann.— Logan. 


29. THE OUTER CouURT AT THE WARTBURG. —Luther’s room was in the 
building at the left centre. 


157. English to think may have various German render- 
ings. See § 41. 


(1) Glauben and meinen (both reg., aux. haben) are the 
commonest. They translate think in the sense of to have a 
belief (der Glaube) or an opinion (die* Meinung). WMeinen 
often implies not only having an opinion, but telling it. In 
the expression, to think so, so is either omittec entirely in 
German or is rendered by dag or e8, 
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Do you think tt will rain ? 

Glauben Sie (or meinen Sie), Daz eS regen wird ? 

Yes, I think so. 

Su, das glaube id, or das meine ij, or simply: Sch glaube or ich 
ntetie. 

“¢ Believing’’ and *‘ thinking’’ deceive many @ one. 

Glauben und Meinen betriigt mannig einen. — S pric wort. 

I don’t think so. In the whole village they think that there’s some- 
thing up there that’s uncanny. Das glaub’ ich nicht. Ytan meint im 
gauzen Dorf, eS fet da oben etwas nidjt gehener. — Hauptmann, 


Note.— (a) Glauben, to believe a person, repay takes the dative 
case. 


Not one believes me, every one Refienes the blind man. 
Nicht einer glaubt mir, jeder glaubt dem Blinden.—-Gudermann, 
(b) In the sense of believing a thing, glauben always takes the ac- 
cusative : 
Don’t believe everything you hear. 
Glaub’ nicht gleich alles, was du hirft.— Wieland. 


(c) Glauben, to believe in, takes an with the accusative. See 


§ 119, 2. 
Believe in the power of honor. 


Glaub’ an die Gewalt der Chre. —A. W. © tes el; 


(2) Denfen (dachte, gedacht, aux. haben) indicates mental 
action or concentration. See § 41. | 
Did you think of that? Haben Sie daran gedacht? 


I’ve never thought about thinking. 
Sch habe nie iiber das Denfen gedadt.— Goethe. 


(3) In the sense of to think of, to consider, usually with two 
objects, German uses finden or halten fiir. They must be 
used only where the English jind or consider could be used. 


I think him a dunce. Sch halte ihn fiir einen Dummfopf, 
Don’t you think that beautiful 2? Finden Sie das nicht fain? 
I always thought myself a man of honor. 

wey Habe mich immer fiir einen Dtann von Chre gehalter. 


— Freytag, 
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Exercises. 


158. (a) 1. Which sentences in § 153 illustrate common 
prefixes ? 2. Write two sentences to show that the 
separable use of the common prefixes is just like other 
separable verbs. 3. Write two sentences to show that 
the inseparable use of the common prefixes is like other 
inseparable verbs. 


(b) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Sch bin feft 
iiberzeugt, dak Sie e8 itberjeben finnen. 2. Du bijt ganz 
durchnapt; du mut otc) gleich) umptehen. 3. $c glaube, 
das follten wir noch nicht unternehmen. 4. Ga, das meine 
ich auch, denn es ift viel zu {chwer. 5. Wenn Ste es nicht 
ing Deutiche itberfeben, fo fommen Sie wohl nicht durd). 
6. Jd) glaube, er hilt fic) fiir viel beffer, als er ijt; meinen — 
Sie nicht? : 


159. (a) 1. If he won’t ferry us across, we shall have 
to go around. 2. You can’t get around it; you must 
translate these sentences. 3. I think he has carried out 
what he has undertaken. 4. We don’t think this book 
very hard; we don’t overwork. 5. When I undertake 
something hard, I do not like to be interrupted. 6. Will 
you please look through this exercise and see if I have 
translated it right ? 


(b) 1. He was thoroughly (feft) convinced that he could 
carry out what he had undertaken. 2. I think you 
translated the last sentence wrong (falfd). 3. Shall we — 
ferry you across or are you going around? 4. I think 
him a German professor; didn’t you think so, too? 5. She 
interrupted me to ask me to look through her exercise. 
6. I don’t think you'll overwork if you translate these 
sentences. 
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(c) Luther and the German Language.—1. Many years 
ago Emperor Maximilian undertook a unification of the 
many German dialects 
(Mundarten) into a 
common language. 
2. He was supported 
by his’: Chaneery, 
which thought the 
German dialects too 
complicated. 3. The 
work of the Emperor 
was often interrupted 
by the quarreling 
nobles, who were not 
interested in the Ger- 
man language. 4. So 
this work was. carried 
out only (erft) after 
Luther translated the 
Bible. 5. Luther’s 
works include (umfa}- 
fet) many other writ- 
ings besides the trans- 
lation of the Bible, 
but people (§ 57) think 
his translation of the Bible his best work. 6. And, more | 
than his other works, his Bible united the German dia- 
lects. 


30. Martin LuTHER. — From a portrait 
painted by his friend, Lucas Cranach. 


CHAPTER XX. 
REVIEW. 


liberhaupt. 


160. The particle iiberfaupt is used to strengthen general 
statements. It is usually translated in English by at all or 
anyway. | | 

That isn't right at all. Da ift iiberhaupt nicht vidjtig. 
Do you know him at all? RKennen Sie ihn denn iiberhaupt ? 


But who could think such a thing anyway ? 
Aber wer founte jo etwas iiberhaupt denen ?— Wildenbrud. 


a 


Exercises. 


161. (a) 1. Give a list of the inseparable prefixes; of the 
common prefixes. 2. What is the only difference between 
inseparable verbs and simple verbs ? 3. In what three 
ways do separable verbs differ from simple verbs ? 4. Do 
verbs with common prefixes have the peculiarities of both 
separable and inseparable verbs ? 5. When do simple 
verbs resemble verbs with common or separable prefixes ? 
(§ 154, 2, Note.) 

(6) 1. From the illustrations in § 142, 6, choose the two 
quotations which please you best, and learn them by heart. 
2. Of the illustrations in § 151, 6, learn by heart the two 
which you like best. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. &8 fallt mir 
gar nicht ein, diefes Hotel zu empfehlen. 2 Sch glaube, 
e8 ift itberhaupt fein Plas mehr da; was meinen Sie? 
3. Was denfen Sie davon iiberhaupt? 4. Wenn Sie nidt 
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itberjeben finnen, fo fcjlagen Ste doch tm Wirterbuch nach? 
5. Yh halte e8 fiir unmiglich, diefe Regel 3u mifverftehen. — 
6. Das fommet darauf an. 


162. (a) 1. The dog ran hither and thither, but he 
didn’t go around the little lake. 2. I do not think these 
exercises hard at all, but I do not understand all the rules 
in this book. 3. Did you misspeak, or did I misunder- 
‘stand the question? 4. I like my new place, but I do — 


-. not think it so good as the other. 5. Open your book, 


stand up, and translate the next page. 6. I can’t; I have 
forgotten what the first word means. 


(6) 1. That is not the right place; begin with the next 
line. 2. Wait till he stops and sits down in (quf) his 
seat. 3. I think we must wait for the teacher; don’t 
you think so too? 4. He claims there is no room on 
that bench; what do you think ? 5. Believe me, there 
aren’t any good places at all in that office. 6. I don’t 
think him as clever as he looks (ausfehen); what do you 
think ? | 


(c) 1. He paid too much for the suit he had made. 
2. Come here and I will tell you how the prisoner 
escaped from prison. 3. The poor child didn’t know 
where it came from or where it was going. 4. I think 
there isn’t any better place where we could spend the 
summer. 5. I don’t think that he misspoke when he 
translated that sentence; he didn’t understand what it 
meant. 6. We began at quarter to nine; don’t you 
think it is almost time to stop? 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Haben AND Gein AS AUXILIARIES. 


Die Whren Haifer Harls des Fiinften. 


163. Raijer Karl V. hatte zwet Uhren, die niemals gleich 
gingen. G8 ijt ihm niemals gelungen, die beiden zum gleichen 
ridjtigen Gehen 3u bringen, obwohl er das fleipig verfuchte. 
Ebenjo ijt eS ihm mit feinem MReiche ergangen, das aus 
Deutfhland und Spanien bejtand. G8 war fchwer, diefe 
Staaten auf gleiche Wetjfe zu regieren. Gines Tages be- 
gegnete ihm ein Sagi der wiufte, daB die Be, nicht 
gleich) ginger. 

Diejer Freund fagte bem Raijer : »ywWenn es dir nicht 
gelungen- tit, zwet fleine Uhren in gleichem Gange zu erhalten, 
wie fannft du hoffen, Spanien und Deut{dhland mit gleicen 
Gefesen zu regieren? Trenne Lieber die beiden!” ,,Ow Haft 
recht,” fagte Karl, und er ijt dem Rate feines Freundes gefolgt. 
$n Oeutfhland ift nach thm fein Bruder Ferdinand auf den 
Shron gefommen; den Reft jeines Reiches hat er feinem 
Sohne Philipp gegeben. Gr felbft hat fic) von der Regierung 
zuriicigezogen. 


Syntax. 


164. Salen and jeit as Auxiliaries. — As auxiliary, 
haben usually indicates verbal action, while fein is used 
to indicate the condition following such action. This 
general rule applies to most of the following more 
detailed statements. 
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31. EMPEROR CHARLES V.— From a painting by Titian. 
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165. Saben is used with (a) all transitives, (0) all 
reflexives, (¢) all modals, (d@) all impersonals except 
gelingen, gefchehen, and gliiden, and (e) many intransi- 
tives. These last include especially those denoting no 
change in position, like hangen, to hang, leben, to live, 
liegen, to lie, ruhen, to rest, {chlafen, to sleep, jiben, to szt, 
ftehett, to stand, wohnen, to dwell. Braten, to roast, fochen, 
to boil, and raucen, to smoke, take haben whether used 
with or without an object. 

(a) Ihave seen him. Gh habe ihn gejehen. 

(b) Have you had a good time? Haben Sie fic) gut amiifiert ? 

(c) He hasn’t been able to do it. Gr hat eS nicht tun fonnen. 

‘(d) Iwas glad that tt rained. 

G3 hat mich gefrent, dak eS gereqnet hat. 
(e) How long have you slept ? Wie lange haben Sie gefdlafen? — 
She has stood there long enough. 
Sie hat lange genng da geftanden, 
Live as you will wish to have lived, when you die. 
Lebe, wie du, wernt du ftirbft, wiinfcyen wirft, gelebt gu haben, 
— Gellert. 

166. Sein is used with (a) all intransitives that 

denote change of position or condition, (6) fein, to be, 


and bleiben, to remain, and (c) the impersonals gelingen, — 


to succeed, gefchehen, to happen, and glitden, to have good 
luck, to succeed. 


(a) She has gone home. Gie ijt nad) Hanje gegangen. 
He has become very angry. Gr ijt fehv bije geworden, 
(b) LI have never been in Germany. 
Veh bin tod) nie in Dentfaland gewefer. 
They have stayed along time. Gie find lange geblieben. 
(c) Ihave succeeded well. G8 ijt mir gut gelungen (gegliidt). 
It happened according to Wodan’s command: 
&8 ijt gefdehen nad) Wodans Gebot.— Baumbach. 
Note.— Two common English transitives, to follow (folgen), and 
to meet by chance, to happen upon (begegnen), are intransitives in 
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German and take fein and the dative. German befolgen and treffett 
correspond exactly to follow and meet, and take haben and the ac- 
cusative. 
Have you followed my advice ? Sind Sie meinem Rate gefolgt? 
How often have I met him on my walks ! 
Wie oft bin ich thm auf meinen Spaziergangen begeguet ! 
— Wildbenbrud. 


167. Some intransitives may take either haben or fein. 


(1) When indicating the goal of the act, they take 
iethe ' 

T traveled to Berlin. Bh bin nach Berlin gereijt. 

He has ridden to town. Gr ift in die Stadt geritter. 

We rowed to the shore. Wir find an$ Ufer gerudert. 

In this he has gone too far. Gr ijt hierbet 3u weit gegangen. 

—Omiller. 

(2) When indicating simply the verbal action, not 

the goal, they take haben. 


I have traveled for Allyn and Bacon. 
Sch habe fiir WNyw und Bacon gereift. 
He has ridden till he is tired. Cr hat geritten, bis er miide ift. 

We have rowed for two hours. Wir haben swet Stunden gerudert, 
I never rode like that. Sv hab’ ich nie geritten.— Goethe. 


Note.— Of course when these verbs are used transitively, even 
when they indicate the goal of the action, they take haben. 


I rode my horse to town. Sd) habe mein Pferd in die Stadt geritten. 
He drove us to the station. Gr hat uns nad) dem Bahnhof gefahren. 


Notes. ; 

168. Historical Note.—Charles V (1519-1556), grandson of 
Maximilian I, inherited Austria from his father, and Spain and 
the Netherlands from his mother. When he was chosen Emperor, 
the former glories of the Empire seemed to be revived in his vast 
domains. In 1547, a year after the death of Luther, Charles 
emerged victorious from a religious war and stood for a brief 
space at the very zenith of his power, the mightiest ruler in 
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Christendom. But the religious struggles which he strove to stop, 
kept on, and disturbances in various quarters of his wide realm 
wearied him of worldly cares, so that in 1556 he withdrew, leaving 
to his brother Ferdinand I Austria and the Habsburg possessions, 
and to his son Philip the Netherlands, Spain, and the Spanish 
possessions in the New World. 


169. German Uhr has two common English equivalents. 


(1) It regularly means watch or clock. When confusion 
between these two might arise, die Tafcenuhr is used for 
watch. 

' Where is the clock? Idon’t see it. 
Wo ijt die Uhr? Beh febhe fie nicht. 
The clock, it tells the hour. 
Die Uhr, fie geigt dte Stunde. — Grillparzer, 


(2) Ufr.is used for English time or o’clock in telling time 
(see § 50, 4). 


What time is it ? Wieviel Whr ijt es ? 
At three o’clock we mounted our horses. 
Unt drei Whr festen wir uns gun Pferde.— Liliencron, 


Note.— The hour is always bie Stunde, which also means the 
lesson. Never use Uhr for hour. 


We waited for him two hours. 

Wir haben zwet Stunden auf ihn gewartet, 

I will give you a lesson daily. 

Sch werde Shnen taglich eine Stunde geben.— Wildenbrud. 


170. Gérman beide has two peculiarities. 


(1) When used with an article, a possessive, or a demon- 
strative, it comes between this and its noun. 


I have both books. Yeh habe beide Viicher, 

I have both the (or my) books. 

Sch habe die (Cor meine) beiden BViidher. 

Both the parents have gone out. 

Die beiden Cltern find hinansgegangen. —Chamiffo. 
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(2) In referring to two actions or two things that are 
thought of as belonging together, German uses beides for 
both. It can never be used for persons. 

Did he sing or play ?— Both! 

Hat er gejungen oder gefpielt ? — Beides! 

Both are right. Beides ijt richtig. 

I am pleased that both spring from your hands. 

Oey bin verguiigt, dak beides aus deinen Handen quillt, — Ms rife. 

Note. — (a) Die beiven is usually used for the two in referring to a 
definite pair. 


The stepmother and the two sisters were frightened. 
Die Stiefmutter und die beiden Sch weftern erjdrafen. — Grimm, 


(6) When in doubt as to which form (beibde’ or beide) to use, a 
safe rule is to use alle beide, which is correct for persons, things, or 
actions. It may be substituted for beides or beide in nearly all the 
examples in (1) and (2). 


Who possesses that does not need both. 
Wer das befist, braucht alle beide nidt.— Hebbel. 


171. English to meet has two common German renderings: 


(1) The commoner is treffen (traf, getroffen, er trifft, aux. 
haben), also as reflexive, jich treffen. It generally means to 
meet by appointment, intentionally. 

Did you meet him ? Habew Sie ihn getroffen ? 

Where shall we meet each other ? Bo wollen wir uns treffen ? | 

I'd meet many old friends and comrades there. 

Joy wiirde viele alte Freunde und Kameraden dort treffer. 

— Freytag. 

(2) In the sense of to meet by chance, to run across, Ger- 
man generally uses begeqnen (reg. insep., aux. fein), with the 
dative. See § 166, Note. 


I just met your sister in Broad Street. 

Jah bin eben in der Breiten Strake Yhrer Schwefter begeguet. 
In the court the coachman met him. 

Auf dem Hofe begegnuete ihm der Kutfder. — Storm. 
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Note. — To meet in the sense of to get acquainted with is fennen 
fernen. The regular remark in Germany when one is introduced is 
Very agreeable, {ehy angenehm, The common forms of introduction 
are : | 

Have you met Mr. Brown ? Haben Sie Herrn Braun fennen gelernt ? 

May I present you to my sister ? or May I acquaint you ? 

Darf ich Sie meiner Schwefter vorftellen? or Darf ich die Herren 
(die Herrjdaften, when of different sexes) befannt machen ? 


172. English right is rendered in German in two ways. 


(1) Recht is used (a) for all cases of right as distinguished 
from left and (6) for the expression to be right when refer- 
ring to persons. In the latter case it is used only with the 
verb haber. 

(a) IThurt my right foot. Ba habe mir dew rechten Fup verlest. 

Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth. 
So Inf deine linke Hand nidjt wifjet, was die redjte tut. 


—Bibel, Matt. 6,3. _ 


(6) AmTI right ? Hab’ id) recht? (Never, Bin icy redjt ?) 
Yes, you are right. Qa, da hajt du redt.—_Hauptmann. 


(2) Richtig is used for right in the sense of correct. It is 
used generally with fein and of things. 
Is this sentence right ? Xft diefer Sats ridjtig ? 
That isn’t right (doesn’t happen right). 
Das geht nidjt ridjtig 4u.—Leffing. 
Note.— A common expression~for that is right, especially in re- 


ferring to number, paying bills, counting change, and so on, is: Dag 
ftimmt (that is in tune). 


173. English hard is variously rendered in German. 


(1) As an adjective in the sense of hard to the touch, the 
opposite of soft, hard is hart. 
This pencil is too hard. Diefer Bleiftift ijt zu hart. 
He is girt from top to toe in hard steel. 
Er ijt pom Wirbel bis sur Sohl’ in harten Stahl gefdnallt. 
—Ubland. 


ree 
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(2) Asan adjective in the sense of difficult, hard is f cher. 


This exercise is not hard. Diefe Aufgabe ijt nicht fdjwer. 
It may have been hard for the old man. : 
Schwer mag e$ dent greifen Manne gewefer fein.— Rofegger. 


(3) As an adverb, in the sense of industriously, hard is 
fletBig. . 
You must study harder. Sie miifjen fleipiger lernen, 

But they worked all the harder. 
Aber defto fleipiger arbeiteten fie.— Keller. 
(4) As an adverb in the sense of vigorously, hard is ftarf. 


It rained very hard. 8 vequete fehr ftarf, 
The old man smoked harder. 
Der Alte rauchte jtarfer,— Wildenbrud, 


Exercises. 

174. (a) 1. Explain by the rules in § 164 to § 167 the 
uses of haben and fein in §163. 2. Apply the general 
rule in § 164 to the special cases in §§ 165, 166, and 167. 
3. Give German sentences illustrating two common verbs 
which take fein and the dative when their English equiva- 
lents take have and a direct object. 

(b) 1. Find examples of the auxiliary haben in § 6,1, § 28, 
2, § 51, 2, § 68, 1 and 4, § 73, 1 and 2, § 81. 2. Find illus- 
trations of the auxiliary fein in § 30, 2, § 68, 2, § 128, 1,° 
§ 140, 1, § 147, 3, § 150, 4. ‘3. Under what phase of the 
rules in §$ 164-167 does each of the above examples belong ? 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. ch michte fie 
fennen lernen.  Wollen Sie mich vorftellen?—Gehr ange- 
nehm! 2. Was tft denn gefdehen? Boh habe nichts 
gehirt. 3. Yh bin den beiden eine Stunde lang gefolgt. 
4. Gie haben recht; der Sak ijt richtig, 5. Yoh hatte 
deutihe Stunden, aber das Buch war zu fdwer. 6. Ste 
haben wohl nicht fleifig genug gearbeitet.— Ga, das jtimmt! 
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175. (a) 1. It was very hard, but we succeeded in trans- - 
lating both the sentences right. 2. We had followed 
them for two hours when it began to rain hard (§ 173, 4). 
3. During all the lesson the two girls were right every 


time they. translated. 4. If you work hard, your exer- 
cises will be right. 5. Have you decided at what time 
we shall meet [each other]? 6. Have you met my 


brother? May I present him to you? 


(b) 1. I gave him both my pencils; he said one was 
too hard, but the other was just (gerade) right. 2. Two 
hours ago we met them both in (auf dem) Harvard Square. 
3. In the last lesson you weren’t right a single time, but 
both these sentences are right. 4. Is this exercise hard 
or long? Both. 5. You have slept a long time; now 
you must study (lernen) hard. 6. If you had followed 
my advice, the work would not have been so hard. 


_ (ce) Charles the Fifth.—1. Emperor Charles was right 
when he followed his friend’s advice. 2. He had not 
succeeded in ruling both his kingdoms well. 3. He 
worked hard, but it was too hard for him. 4. He had 
lived a long time in Germany and in Spain. 5. Of the 
‘two he liked Spain best, so he retired there (§ 149, 1). 
6. In history it has often happened that the ones who work 
hardest succeed least. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ENGLISH VERBALS TRANSLATED BY GERMAN 
ji INFINITIVES. 


Der dreifigidhrige Krieg. 


176. Aue) nach dem Tode Karls des Fiinften fehen wir die 
Deutfchen iiber die Religion ftreiten. Ym Gahre 1618 brah 
ein gewaltiger Bitrgerfrieg aus. Diefer dreigig Sahre 


32. THE WALLS AND TOWERS OF ROTHENBURG. — This picturesque city 
was taken by General Tilly in the Thirty Years’ War, but the walls 
were not demolished. 


139 
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Dauernde Kampf ift der fiirchterlichjte in der ganzen Weltge- 
{chichte. Unt fich zu erhalten, fingen die Heere an, die armen 
Bauern auszupliindern. Diefe fuhren eine Beitlang fort, 
das Vand zu bebauen, aber nur, um e8 wieder von den Heeren 
verwit{tet 3u jehen. Oa wurden fie felber Rauber. 

Die Halfte der Bevilferung HOeutfcdhlands ijt damals ver- 
nichtet worden, und ein ganzes Gefchlecht ijt herangewachfen, 
ofne in Rirche oder Schule zu gehen. Die einzige Befchafti- 
gung war der Krieg. Gin halbes Sahrhundert litt Deutfdh- 
land unter diefem Glend, und e8 datterte zweihundert Sabre, 
bis eS fich bon den Folgen diefes Rrieges erholt hat. 


Syntax. 

177. Verbals in -ing. — English verbals in -ing are 
translated in German by a participle, by an infinitive, 
or by a clause. The third use — clauses — will be 
treated in the next chapter. : 


178. When the English verbal in -ing is a participial 
modifier, it is rendered in German by the present parti- 
ciple. In English the verbal (participle) follows its 
noun and is followed by its modifiers; but in German 
it precedes its noun and is preceded by its modifiers. 
It is rare in conversation, but common’in formal Ger- 
man, especially in signs and newspapers. 

The book lying on the table is mine. 
Das auf dem Tijd liegende Bucy gehirt mir. — 
I should be (as) sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
So ware ich ei tinend(es) Erz oder eine Hingende Scjelle. 
 — Bibel, 1 Kor, 13, 1, 

Note.—(a) This same order is followed Hey past participles as ell 

as those in -ing. 


A boat made by a little boy. 
Gin von einem fleinen Knaben gemadytes Boot, 
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I flew through the neighborhood to the owner of the house Mr. Al- 
bret had once pointed out to me as for sale. 

Sch flog in die Nadhbarjdaft zum Befther de8 mir einft von Herrn 
Albret al8 verfauflic) angedeuteten Hautes, — 3f dh offe. 


(b) The English progressive form in -ing is rendered in German by 
the simple verb. See § 227, 1. 


Are you coming ? Komment Sie mit? 
Iwas walking along by myself in the wood. 
‘Sh ging im Walde jo fiir mic) hin.— Goethe. 


179. When the English verbal in -ang is not a parts- 
cipial modifier, it is rendered in German by an infini- 
tive or by a clause. For the translation by a clause, : 
see Chapter XXIII. 


180. When the verbal in -ing is translated by a Ger- 
man infinitive, 3u is omitted after certain verbs; after 
others it is not omitted. 


(1) 3u is omitted in translating an English verbal 
in -ing when the infinitive follows bleiben, finden, hiren, 
jehen, and verbs of motion when used with {pazieren. 
Hear and see take either infinitive or verbal in English: 
I heard him sing or singing. But in German they are 
followed only by the infinitive without 31. 

He remained sitting. Gv blieb fiten. 

Did you see them playing (or play) football ? 

Haft du fie Fubball fpielen jfehen ? 

I heard a brooklet babbling (or babble). 

Sh hart’ cin Bichlein raufdhen. — Mii lle r, 

I went riding when I should have preferred to go walking. 

Oey vitt fpagieren, da icy doch lieber fpagzicren gegaugen wire, 

. — Morte, 

Note. — When used with come, in expressions like came running, 
the verbal is translated in German by the past participle (fam gelaufen). 


A bird comes flying. SRommt ein Vogel geflogen. —Volfstlied, 
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(2) 3u is used in translating an English verbal in 
-ing after anfangen, to begin; fortfahren, to continue; 
aufhiren, to stop; gelingen, to succeed. The first two 
may also be used with the infinitive in English, as well 
as with the verbal in -eng: I began reading or to read. 
But in German they are followed only by the infinitive 
with 3u. 3 

She began singing (or to sing). Sie fing an gu fingen. 

He continues whispering (or to whisper). Gv fahrt fort gu fliiftern. 

Did you succeed in getting tickets ? 

Sit e3 Shuew qelungen, Karten 3u befommen ? 

Now when he had left speaking he said unto Simon. 


Und al3 er hatte anfgehirt 4u repent, {pracy er gu Simon, 
— Bibel, ue. 5, 4, 


181. Obne, without, and anjtatt, znstead of, are fol- 
lowed by the infinitive, when English without and 
instead of are followed immediately by the verbal in 
-ing. Cases where a modifier intervenes — as without 
MY seeing — are treated in the next chapter. 


I turned round without seeing him. 

— $e) wandte mic) unt, ohne thw gu feher. 

_ Instead of coming in, he walked calmly on. 
AMrujtatt hereingufommen, ging er ruhig weiter. 
O, do not go without blessing me. 
© geht nidjt, ohwe mich gu fequen. — Rlop ftod. 


Notes. 


182. Historical Note. — The two immediate successors of ° 
Charles V were more liberal and not inclined to wage religious 
wars, and during their reigns Protestantism made great gains. 
A hundred years after the beginning of the Reformation (1517- 
1618) Protestants and Catholics were about equally numerous and 
equally zealous in Germany. Relations between them became 
more and more strained till in 1618 the most horrible of all reli- 
gious wars broke out. First Denmark, then Sweden, and finally 
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33. THE ForTRESS AT CoBurc. — One of the strongholds that withstood 
the sieges of the Thirty Years’ War. A later Duke of Coburg 
(Saxe-Coburg-Gotha) was the husband of Queen Victoria. 


France entered Germany under pretence of helping the Protestants, 
and army after army harried the land. The leaders adopted the 
policy of supporting the army upon the country. The peasants 
were outrageously plundered and their lands laid waste; villages, 
even cities and whole industries, were wiped out of existence. 
But finally there came an Emperor — Ferdinand III (1637-1657), 
the great-grandnephew of Charles V—who opposed the war, 
and eleven years after his accession it came to a close (1648) in 
the Peace of Westphalia. Not till the middle of. the nineteenth 
century did some parts of Germany again contain as many in- 
habitants as before 1618. 


183. English to take is generally nehmen (nahi, ge- 
nommen, aux. haben). 


(1) To take time, in the sense of to last, is always German 
datern (reg., aux. haben), never nefhmen. 
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How long does tt take to get to town ? 
Wie lange danert e8, bid man in die Stadt fommet ? 
It took quite awhile, before he came to the surface again. 
G&S danerte eine Zeitlang, ehe ev wieder auf die Oberflicde fam. 
. — Storm. 


(2) To take a train (street car, omnibus, or carriage) is 


usually fahren mit (fubr, gefahren, aux. fein), though nefmen 
is also used in this sense. 


Did you take the omnibus ? Sind Sie mit dent Omnibus gefahren ? 
No, we took an auto. Mein, wir find mit einem Wuto gefahrer. 
Take the train through Germany. 


ahr dod) mit der Bahn durd) Dentidland. — Wolzogen. 


(3) To take a trip or a walk is eine Reife or einen Spazier- 
gang machen (reg., aux. haben). 
We took a walk this morning. 


Heute morgen haben wir einen Spagiergang gemacht, 
We'll take the trip together. 


Wir machen die Reije gufammen, —S Hiller, 


(4) To take a person for some one else or to consider as 
‘is halten fiir (hielt, gehalten, aux. haben), See § 157, 3. 
Galten is also used for to take a newspaper. | 


I took you for your brother. 

Sch habe Sie fiir Fhren Bruder gehalten. 

What paper do you take ? ) 

Welche Zeitung (never Papier) halten Sie ? 
_. You take me for a child. 

Du haltit mich fiir etn Kind. —Chamiji{o. 


_ Note. — To take pains is fid) (dative) Mtithe geben. 

Mr. Bolz, I’li take pains not to show you that. 

Hery Bol;, ich) will mir Ntithe geben, Shnen das nicht zu zeigen. 
| — Freytag. 
184. English half has two German equivalents. 
(1) As a noun half is always die Hilfte. 
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Dll only take half. Yd neyime nur die Halfte. 
So half of these purses are his. 
So ijt die Halfte diefer Beutel fein, — Leffing. 


(2) As an adjective or adverb, half is regularly halb. 


You have lost half a day. Sie haben einen halben Tag verloren. 
It is only half as far. G8 ijt nur halb fo weit. 

I did it with half a glance. 

Joh tat eS mit einent halben Blicde. — Keller. 


185. English only is both adverb and adjective. 


(1) As an adverb, only is (a) nur, except when it modifies 
_time-expressions in the sense of for the first time, not until ; 
then it is (6) erft. 


- (a) There are only two seats here. Hier find nur gwet Pliage. 
Love only, love is life. 
Die Liebe nur, die Lieb’ ijt Leben. — Fallersleben. 
(6) The boy is only four years old. 
Der Kuabe ijt erft vier Jahre alt. 
Only when he stood close before them, did they start up. 
GErjt als er dicht vor ihuen ftand, fubren fie in die Hohe. 
— Hillern. 
(2) As an adjective, only is ein3ig. 
Iwas the only man there. Bch war da der eingzige Mann. 
The poet is the only true man, and the best philosopher ts only a 
caricature beside him. Der Dichter ijt der eingzige wahre Menjey, und 
der befte Bhilujoph ijt nur eine Karifatur gegen thn. — Shiller. 


Note. — €inzig also means single in the sense of sole, only: not a 
single time, fein einziges tal. See § 9. It must not be confused © 
with einzeln, single in the sense of separate, individual: a single 
(odd) volume, ein einzelner Band; single (detached) houses, einjzelne 
Hauler, A single man is ein unverheirateter Mann. 


Exercises. 


186. (a) 1. State the differences between the English 
and German uses of the present participle as a modifier. 
2. Illustrate’ these differences by sentences in each lan- 
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guage. 3. Do these differences hold also for past parti- 
ciples when used as modifiers? Illustrate. 


(6b) 1. Name the commonest German verbs which are 
followed by an infinitive without 3u when translating an 
English verbal in -ing. 2. Illustrate their use in two 
German sentences. 3. Name the commonest German 
verbs followed by an infinitive with 3u to translate an 
English verbal in -ing. 4. What four verbs (§ 180, 1 and 
2) may have an English translation just like the German ? 
5. Illustrate the uses of ohne and anjtatt with 3u and the 
infinitive. 


(ce) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Wo itn wir 
gejtern ftehen geblieben? (the schoolroom phrase for stop). 
2. Nein, hiren Ste noch nicht auf 3u lefen! 3. Bitte, 
wollen Gie fortfahren 3u iiberfegen? 4. Gch hore jemand 
fliiftern; das mu jofort aufhiren. 5. &8 hat mur eine = 
halbe Stunde gedauert. 6. Die erfte Halfte der Wufgabe 

hat er itberjegt, ohne jich tithe 3u geben. 


187. (a) 1. Please stop whispering and begin translat- 
ing. 2. Instead of taking a carriage when you take a 
long trip, you ought to take the train. 3. Otherwise 
_ (fonjt) it will take so long that you will not arrive till 

(§ 185, 1, 6) the next day. 4. Without waiting for help, 
he succeeded in translating half a page. 5. If you con- 
tinue working hard, it will take only half an hour. 6. He 
didn’t see me coming, so I found him lying on the ground. 


(b) 1. We heard the teacher read the first half of the 
exercise without translating. 2. That is the only mistake 
you made. 3. If you continue whispering, we shall have 
to stop reading. 4. If you cannot begin translating, you 
need not stand. 5. She read half a page without making 
a single mistake. 6. They looked for him:a long time, 
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and it took two hours before they found him sleeping under 
a tree. 

(c) Germany after the Thirty Years’ War.—1. Only 
after two centuries did Germany begin recovering from the 
consequences of the Thirty Years’ War. 2. Half the 
country was devastated, and it took a long time before 
we find Germany thriving. 3. Instead of despairing, the 
Germans continued working and took pains to develop their 
country. 4. That was the only way in which (wie) they 
succeeded in recovering from the war. 5. They never 
stopped working. 6. And to-day we see Germany thriv- 
ing and developing extraordinarily. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ENGLISH VERBALS AND INFINITIVES TRANSLATED 
BY GERMAN CLAUSES. 


Der Grofe Hurfiirft. 


188. Fm Gahre 1640 wurde Friedrid) Wilhelm Nurfitrft 
Yon Brandenburg und Herzog von Preupen. Oa er damals 
ganz Deutjcdhland von dem grofen Krieg verwiiftet fah, fo 
wiinfdjte er, daf fein fleines Heer fich ftets friegSbereit halte. - 
¥Jm Gegenfag zu anderen Sitrjten jener Beit bejtand er 
darauf, daw fein Heer nicht plitnderte. 

Als feine Feinde im Begriff waren, in fein Land einzu-- 
dDringen, berjagte er fie mit diefem fletnen Heere, ohne dak er 
eine einige Schladt verlor. Cr hatte jeinen Lenten gefagt, 
fie follten bedenfen, dDaR jie Deutfche feten. Und furz bevor 
er feinem Gofne die Regierung itbergab, empfahl er diefem, 
fiir das Wohl feines Bolfes zu jorgen. Oas war ,,der grofe 
Kurfiirft” und die Heutfchen find noch ftolz darauf, daR er 
fiir das Vaterland fo viel getan hat. 

Syntax. 

189. Verbals rendered by Clauses. — English verbals 
in -ing are rendered by German clauses in two impor- | 
tant cases. 

(1) When an English verbal in -ing is in a participial 
phrase of time or cause, it is rendered in German not 


by a participle or by an infinitive, but by a clause. 
This clause is generally introduced by al8, when, wih- 
ane 148 | 


. 
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34, STATUE OF THE GREAT ELECTOR IN BERLIN. 


rend, while, indem, at the moment when, as, or da, as, be- 
cause.’ Thus these participial phrases must be mentally 
changed to clauses before translating. 


While reading I fell asleep. 
Wiihrend Cor alS) ich las, fehlief ich etre. 


4 
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Coming around the corner she slipt. 
Yuden jie unt die Gee fam, glitt jie ans. 
Seeing her fall, he hurried to help her. 
Da er fie fallen jah, eilte er ihr gu Hilfe. 
«** But where are your strawberries?’ she asked finally, stopping 
and taking a deep breath. 
Sn bleiben denn aber deine Erdbeeren?” fragte fie endlich, indem 
fie ftehem blieb und einen tiefen Atemgug tat. — Storm. 


(2) When the English verbal in -ing is the object of 
a preposition, it is usually rendered in German by a 
daf-clause. ‘The corresponding German preposition is 
then combined with the particle bas and comes just 
before daf. 


We insisted on his going. Wir bejtanden darauf, dak er gehe. 

She spoke of seeing him. 

Sie jprach davon, dak fie thn gejehen hatte. 

Were you proud of being there? 

Waren Sie ftolz darauf, dak Sie da wares ? 

Often we please most by giving others opportunity to please. 

Man gefallt oft ant meifter dadurcd, daf man andern Gelegenheit 
gut gefallen verfdafit.— Goethe. * 


190. Obne dap and atjtatt dafj.— When a possessive 
comes between without or instead of and the verbal in 
-ing; —without MY seeing, — German renders this verbal 
by a daf-clause. Compare § 181. 


Instead of his doing it, you ought to. 

Anftatt dak er eS tut, folltet Sie’s. 

Without his meaning. to, without his knowing it, the critic empha- 
sizes defects and overlooks beauties. 

Ohne dafB er e3 will, ohne daf er eS weif, hebt der Beurteiler 
elecken hervor, iiberfieht er Schinheiten. —Cugel, 


191. Infinitives rendered by Clauses. — Some English 


infinitives are translated into German by a bdaf-clause, 
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usually when the English infinitives follow verbs like 
to tell ({agen), to know (wiffen), or to believe (glauben). 


' He told me to wait. Gr fagte mir, daf ich warten follte. 
I know him to be my friend. Jd weif, daf er mei Freund ijt. - 
In the end you too will believe me to be such abad man. Am Ende 
glaubft ou auch nod), dafy ich folch ein jdhledter Mtenfd) bin. —Hillern. 


(1) After to wish (wiinfden), the English infinitive, if 
it has a subject: accusative, J wish him to go, is rendered 
by a daf-clause. Otherwise German uses the infinitive 
after wiin{chen just as English does after to wish. 

After to command (befebhlen), a short infinitive phrase 
may be translated into German by the infinitive as well 
as by a daf-clause. Longer English phrases after to 
command are usually rendered in German by daf-clauses, 
not by the infinitive. 


Iwish to go. Gch wiinfde gu gehen. 

I wish him (subject accusative) to go. 

Sch wiinfde, dak er gehe (or geht). 

She ordered me to stay. Sie befahl mir, 41 bleiben, 

Then he commanded us all to fold our hands. 

Daun befahl er, dak wir alle die Hande falteten.— Wildenbrud. 


Notes. 


192. Historical Note.—The electors were the seven — later 
nine — German princes who chose the Emperor. The Great 
Elector (who reigned 1640-1688) developed Brandenburg (Prus- 
sia) in peace and extended it by war. He secured Eastern Pome- 
rania, Prussia’s first seacoast. The Elector’s son (1688-1713) 
raised his title from Elector of Brandenburg to “ King in Prussia.” 
His son in turn (1718-1740), called the ,,Goldatenfinig,” developed 
the mighty army which was to be used so magnificently by his son 
Frederick the Great (1740-1786). All these Prussian rulers de- 
sired to strengthen their country by promoting education, husband- 
ing their resources, and developing the army. 
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193. English about has several German meanings. 


(1) As a preposition in the sense of around, about is 
translated by um (§ 111, 1); in the sense of concerning, by 
itber (§ 123, 2). 

(2) As a limiting adverb about is rendered in German by 
etwwa or ungefafr. The latter is the more current. 

About how far is it to the station ? 

Wie weit ijt eS ungefahr (etwa) nad) dem BSahubhofe ? 

It’s about half a mile. G8 ijt ungefihr (etwa) eine halbe Meile. 

About as much as nothing. Ungefahr fo viel wie nidjts.— Kei ft. 


(3) To be about to do something is usually im Begriff fein. 


The two armies were about to fight. 

Die beiden Heere waren im Segriff 3u fanpfer. 

I was often about to tell him so frankly. 

Sey war oft im Begriff, eS ihm offen gu fagen. — Keller. 

Note. — Other expressions for to be about to are: eben wollen, 

gerade wollen, and auf dem Puntte ftehen, all of which may be 
literally translated in English: I just wanted to, was on the point of, 
and so on. 


194. English Wttle has two German renderings. 


(1) When Jittle can be replaced in English by small, 
German uses fleitt. 
What a little house! Welch fleines aus! 


Who doesn’t honor the little isn’t worthy of the great. 
Wer das Kleine nicht ehrt ijt es Groferw nidjt wert. — S prid wort. 


(2)-When English little can be replaced by not much, 
German uses wertig. It is usually indeclinable. 


Thave little money. Yh habe wenig Geld. 
(Sey habe fleines Geld or Keingeld means J have small change.) 
Do you speak German? A little. 
Spredhen Sie Dentjdy? Cin wenig. 
There is gay life there, and even if little money, still many kinds of 
wares. Da ijt frohes Leben, und wenn auch wenig Geld, doch vielerlei 
Ware. — Zi dhotkte. 
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195. English ready has two German renderings. 


(1) In the general sense of preparedness or mental readi- 
ness German generally uses bereit. It usually looks to the 
future and is completed by an infinitive. | 


Are you ready to begin ? Sind Sie bereit, angufangen ? 
Lam ready to die. Beveit bin ich gu fterben.— Fouqué. 


(2) In the sense of physical readiness, ready is German 
fertig, which also means through, finished, generally looks to 
the past, and is not completed by an infinitive. 

He isn’t ready (through) yet. Gr ijt nod) nicht fertig. 

Money, checks are prepared, ready as my nod commands. 


Gelder, Wedhjel jtehn beret, fertig, wie mein Wink gebeut. 
— G@Grillparzer, 


196. English self (himself, myself, themselves, yourself) has 
two German renderings. 


(1) As the reflexive, self is fic) for the third person of 


. both numbers and for the polite form of address. For the 


first and second persons the personal pronoun (dative or ac- 
cusative) is used. 


Did you cut yourself? Haft du did) (Haben Sie fich) eth id 
—Thurt myself. Ddy habe mir weh getan, 

Did I ever promise myself to you ? 

Hab’ ic) mich div je verfprodjen ?— Heyfe. 


(2) As the intensive, se/fis jelbjt or jelber (indeclinable). | 


Did you write that yourself ? 

Haben Sie das felbjt (jelber) qefihrieben ? 

The servant would like to be a knight himself. 

Der Knecht wir’ felber ein Ritter germ. —Uhland, 


Note. — Gelbft also means even. Never use eben, which is usually 
the adverb just. 


Mortal, even your thoughts are not your own. 


Selbft die Gedanfen, Sterblider, find nicht dein eigen, — Arndt. 
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197. English to order has two German renderings. 


(1) In ordering something at a store or restaurant, use 
beftellen (reg. insep., aux. haben). 
Have you ordered ? Haben Sie fchon bejtellt ? 


Yes, dear Lottie, I will attend to and order everything. 
Ya, liebe Lotte, id) will alles bejorgen und beftellen. — Goethe. 


(2) In the sense of command, order is befehfen (befabl, 
befohlen, aux. haben) with the dative. It may be followed 
by an infinitive or a clause. See § 191, 1. 


He ordered you to do tt. 
Gr befahl Fhuew, eS gu tun (or daf Ste eS tut), 
Command therefore that the sepulchre be made sure. 
Darum befiehl, dak man das Grab verwahre. 
— Bibel, Matt. 27, 64 
Note. —The phrase in order to is um 3u with an infinitive phrase, 
or damit with a clause whose verb is usually in the subjunctive. 


We went early in order to get better seats. 

Wir find friih gegangen, um beffere Plabe zu befommen (or damit 
wir beffere Plate befimen). 

Hans hurried to meet them, in order to hear what was up. 

Hans eilte ihnen entgegen, um 3u Hiren, was e8 gab. — Hillern, 


Exercises. 


198. (a) 1. State the two cases where English verbals 
in -ing are rendered in German by clauses. 2. Illustrate 
each case by two German sentences. 3. Translate three 
English sentences into German to illustrate English infin- 
itives rendered by German clauses. 4, What is the dif- 
ference between the use of ohne and anjftatt in this chapter 
and in Chapter XXII? Illustrate each with a sentence. 

(b) 1. Which sentences in § 188 may have English ver- 
bals in their translation ? 2. Which sentences in § 188 


may have English infinitives to translate their clauses ? 
3. Give the rule (§§ 189, 190, or 191) covering each case. 
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(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Aber ich habe 
noch nicht beftellt. 2. Gr war im Begriff abjureifen, aber - 
feine Gachen waren noch nicht fertig. ~ 3. Ou follft deinen 
Machjten lieben wie dich felbjt (8 Wtofe 19,18). 4. Gie 
haben nur ungefihr eine Stunde gearbeitet ; das ift zu wenig. 

Sest bin id bereit, mit der Uberfesung fortzufahren. 
6. Gr ging nach Hauje, ohne daw der Lehrer es bemerfte. 


199. (a) 1. She told him to translate without anybody’s 
helping him. 2. Instead of her going, I was about to go 
myself. 3. He ordered a little chicken (translate little two 
ways), but it wasn’t ready (§ 62). 4. Coming suddenly 
into the room, the teacher found the pupils whispering. 
5. He scolded the pupils for (darum) not being ready to 
translate. 6. He ordered us to stop before we were ready. 


(6) 1. I know him to be about sixty years old. 20 He 
insists on our ordering everything that (twas) we like. 
3. Having translated all the exercise without the teacher’s 
finding a single mistake, she was proud of knowing so much.. 
4. I was about to say that about half the class is ready to 
translate this page. 5. Dewey ordered Gridley to begin 
the fight when he was ready. 6. Seeing the little girl 
whispering, the teacher ordered her to stop. 


(c) The Development of Brandenburg-Prussia.—1. Two 
_hundred and fifty years ago Brandenburg was a little coun-_ 
try about one-seventh as large as the Prussia of to-day. 
2. But it was about to become a great power by (dabdurch) 
having great rulers. 3. They ordered their people (das 
Bolt) to work hard. 4. We know the Great Elector to 
have been an extraordinary man. 5. He was always 
ready to fight in order to help his people. 6. He wished 
them to thrive, and Prussia is proud of see developed 
so well during his life. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
REVIEW. 


Fa. 


200. The particle ja is used not only for the answer yes, 
but in two other cases. 

(1) Sa may strengthen a eaten It is then empha- 
sized and may be translated by various emphatic words in 
English, by all means, be sure, and so on. 

Come by all means! RKommen Sie ja! 
Be sure not to forget it! Bergefjen Sie’s j ja nicht! 
Let me hear tt right soon. 

- Laffer Sie mich eS ja bald hiren!—Lef fi ing. 

(2) ne may emphasize a well-known fact, It is then 
~ unaccented and may often be translated by exclamatory 
why, I tell you, you know, or by inverting the sentence. 

Why, I told you so! or Didn’t I tell you so! 
Das fagt’ id) Fhnen ja! 
Why, it’s nonsense! or It’s nonsense, I tell you! 


G8 ijt ja Unfinn!— Wildenbrud. 


Exercises. 


201. (a) 1. Whatisthe difference in general between haben 
and fein as auxiliaries ? 2. Illustrate by two sentences 
for each and explain. 3. Give two sentences illustrating 


the use of haben and fein with the same verb. 4. When 


are ofne and anftatt followed by a phrase, and when by a 
clause ? 


(b) 1. Make a table showing the different ways in which 


German may translate an English verbalin -ing. 2. Illus- 
trate with a German sentence each way shown in your table. 
156 
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3. What are the commonest cases where an English infini- 
tive is translated by a German clause ? 4. Illustrate. 


(c) Conversational.Idioms. Memorize: 1. Sergefjen Sie 
ja nidjt, dag wir eine lange Reije machen! 2. Yd fage 
Fhnen ja, das Buch ift nicht fcwer. 3. Der Lehrer fand 
ihn flitftern und befahl thm aufzuhiren. 4. Der Sdhiiler 
Hirte auf ju fliiftern. 5. €8 hat nur ungefihr eine halbe 
Stunde gedauert. 6. Wir find ja noch lange nicht fertig. 


202. (a) 1. Please stand up and begin translating. 
2. When you have stopped reading, please remain seated 
(sitting). 3. Work hard, and instead of its taking about 
half a day, you can be ready in two hours. 4. His little 
boy was only four years old; he was the only child. 
5. We are in a hurry (haben Gile); we ordered (§ 128, 1) 
about twenty minutes ago and we take the next train. 
6. In ordering, you should ask how long it will take. 


(6) 1. It takes about an hour before everything is ready. 
2. Seeing the two men following the lady, I was about to 
speak to (anreden) them. 3. Finding half the class 
whispering, the teacher ordered them to stop. 4. It took 
about half a minute before they all stopped whispering. 
5. Why, I tell you, his only child is about fifteen years old. 
6. The teacher will soon begin taking you for a dunce if 
you don’t stop making mistakes all the time. 


(c) 1. That is much too little; it is only about half as _ 
big as I wished. 2. I ordered him to be ready to take 
. the train at ten o’clock. 3. Instead of his being ready, 
it took about half an hour before he came. 4. Going 
walking yesterday evening, we heard a nightingale singing. 
5. Coming home late, the man found his only child playing 
before the fire. 6. The teacher told us to take pains and 
translate half a page without anybody’s helping us. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


Sriebidy der Grofe und die Windmiible. 


203, Neben dem Sehlojje Friedricds des Groen zu Pots: 
Dam ftand eine Windmithle, bon welcher die folgende Gefchichte 
erzahlt wird. Der Befiker der Wtithle wollte fie nicht ver- 
faufen. Der Konig, der fie gern faufen wollte, lieR den 
Miler fommen, und fagte: ,,Was foll denn das? Wenn dt 
mir die Htithle, die dort oben fteht, nicht verfaufft, fo werde 
ich fie dir einfach nehmen.“ 

/{Wenn Ste das tun,” antwortete der Vtiiller, ,,fo wende id 
mich an dag Berliner Gericdht. Wer jchledt behandelt wird, 
fant dort immer Gerechtigfeit finden.” Dieje Wntwort gefiel 
dem Kinig fo fehr, dak er dem Meitller feine Windmiihle liek. 
Und neben dem Schlofje tn Potsdam ijt jie noch heute zu fehen. 


Syntax. 


204. The Passive Voice. — German uses the passive 
voice in several ways not common in English. The 
passive auxiliary is werden, not fein, and the agent is 
usually introduced by von, by. 


(1) The personal passive corresponds to the English. 


Iwas hit bya ball. Gh wurde von cinem Balle getrojfer. 

Do you know the place where the treasure of the house was ¢on- 
cealed by your husband ? Kenujft du den Ort, aw dem der Schats des 
Haujes vow deinem Gatten einft verborgen ward? —SGudermann, 

Note. — Germans are very fond of using man with the active where 
English often has the passive. This is especially true of verbs that 
take the dative. 
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Iwas told. Man fagte mir. 

She was helped. Man half ihr. 

It’s true she was called only little Mariette. 

Man nannte fie zwar nur die fleine Pariette.— 3{dotte. 


; 
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(2) The impersonal passive is very common in Ger- 
man. It cannot be translated literally into English, 
but must be rendered like man with the active. 8 is 
omitted in the inverted or transposed order. 


There’s a dance to-night. 

Es wird heute abend getanszt, or Heute abend wird getarngt. 

What time do you dine ? Um wieviel Uhr wird gu Mittag gegeifen ? 
They were playing out there. 

G&S wurde da draugen gefpielt, or Da dranfen wurde gefpielt. 

An answer is requested (r.s.v.p., répondez sil vous plait). 

Um Wutwort wird gebeten (11.%.w.g.). 

You can’t have anything charged (chalked up) here. 

Angefreidet wird hier nidjt. —Baumbad. 


Note. — The English passive infinitive after to be is translated into 
German by the active. 


This house is for sale (to be sold). Die Haus ijt gu verFaufen. 
She was nowhere to be seen. Ste war nirgends gu feher. 
They looked everywhere ;. the belt was not to be found. 
Uberall wurde gejuchts das Koppel war nicht aufzujinden. 
— Wildenbrud, 


Notes. 


205. Historical Note. — Frederick the Great (reigned 1740-1786 ) 
is the most popular of all the Prussian kings. As a youth he was 
abused by his crusty old father, who had no sympathy with the 
poetic, musical boy. As king, Frederick not only developed the 
army and won battles, but patronized music and literature as well. 
In the later years of his life, after his wars were over, he was affec- 
_tionately called ,,Der alte Frit,” a name which still clings to him 
throughout Germany. He traveled over Prussia, helping trade 
_ and industry and seeing that justice was carried out in the courts 
he had established. He called himself the first servant of the 
state and is said to have remarked in regard to the courts: “The 
rich have the means to defend themselves; the poor have only 
me.” Such was ,der grofe Kdnig,“ who did more for Prussia than 
any of his predecessors. 
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206. English to be is variously rendered in German owing 
to German’s being more exact than English. The common- 
est German renderings of to be are (1) in cases of feeling 

and health, and (2) in indicating place where. 


(1) When to be applies to health German uses fich befinden 
or e8 geht with the dative. To say I am cold, meaning 
I feel cold, German uses e9 ijt with the dative: G8 ift mir 
falt. Never say, Sch bin falt.. In the transposed or in- 
verted order e8 is omitted in this latter construction, but 
not in the expression e8 geht. 

Tam very well. Mir gehts fehr gut. Beh befinde mich fehr wohl. 

He is (feels) cold; are you warm ? QYhut ift falt; tft Shnen warm ? 

How is her ladyship ? Wie geht eS dem Fraulein ? — Freytag. 

So Agathon was happy beyond all his hopes. 

Agathon befand jich alfo itber alle feine Hoffnung gliicklich. 

— Wieland. 


(2) In indicating position (place where) German is much 
more exact than English. Wherever in English a form of 
to be is used to denote position, and could be replaced by 
a more specific word, it is always best to use the specific 
word in German. 

The lamp is on the table. Die Lampe fteht auf dem Ttjche. 
His residence was in the suburbs. 
Seine Wohnung lag in der Vorjtadt, —Wildenbrud. 


There was nothing bad in the letter. 
G3 ftand nits Schledjtes in dem Brief. — Thoma. 


Note. —Two other common translations of to be are angeben with 
the accusative, and foften, | 


How much is that? Bieviel foftet dag ? 
What are my eyes to you ? 
Was gehen dic) meine Wugen an?—COGtorm, 


207. English zt, when translated into German, must take 
the gender of the noun to which it refers. 
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My watch is fast; I must set it. 
Meine Whr geht vor ; ich mu fie ftellen. 
So she awaited the.evening. It came, but Mirtl did not. 
So erwartete fie den Whend. bi fant, aber Mtirtl fant nicht. 
— Rojegger. 
Note. — When a German neuter noun naming a person is referred 
to by a pronoun, the pronoun is usually neuter, though the logical 
gender often prevails. Note below welde$ (neuter, to agree with bas 
Srdulein) ihren (her, to agree with the logical gender). 
What a pretty girl! Did you notice her ? 
Welch hibidhes Midden! Gaben Sie e8 bemerft? 
Are you the lady who sent her secretary to me ? 
~ Sind Sie das Fraulein, welches ihren Schreiber zu mir gefchidt hat? 
— Freytag. 
208. English who is both relative and interrogative. As 
a relative it is translated in German by der or weldher; as 
an interrogative by wer. The indefinite compound relative 
(he) who is also wer, German never omits the relative. 


Who is that ? Wer ijt dent das ? 

That is the gentleman who lives next door. 

Das ijt der Herz, der (or welder, never wer) nebenan tonbut. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

Wer Ohren hat, 3u hiren, dev hive! —Gibel, Matt. 11, 15, 


209. English which corresponds exactly to German welch 
in being both relative and interrogative. But the English 
relative which may also be rendered in German by the 
_ relative der, as well as by welder, German never omits the 
relative. 

Which man is that ? Welder Mann ijt das ? 
Is this the book (which) you wanted ? 
Sit dies das Buch, das (or welhes) Sie wiinfeyten ? 


There are crimes over which no grass will grow. 
G&S gibt Untaten, iiber weldhe fein Gras widhjt.— Hebbel. 


210. English what is usually German was, both for the 
interrogative and the indefinite compound relative (what, 
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that which). But when what modifies a noun, German must 
use welt, What kind of is wa fiir (ein), 


What's the matter ? Wa ijt denn [03 ? 

What books are these ? Welche Biicher find das? (§ 211, 3, b, Note.) 
What kind of books are these ? Wa8 fiir Viicher find dad ? 

Man is what he eats. Der Menjch ijt, was er ift. —Feuerbad. 


211. English that is either a Sn) tne or a pronoun, 
relative or-demonstrative. 

(1) As a conjunction, that is always German Daf (with §), 
and is followed by the transposed order. 


I tell you that it isn’t true. Jeh fage dir, dak e8 nicht wahr tft. 
That you have the rose, you notice only by the thorn. 
Daf du die Fiofe hajt, das merfft du nur am Dorn, — Rii ert, 
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(2) As a relative, that is the German relative der (or 
welcher). German never omits the relative. 


That isn’t the book (that) I ordered. 

Das ift nicht vas Buch, das Cor welthes) ich weft habe. 

_He had taken to the city fish that that gentlewoman had ordered. 

Er hatte Fifde in die Stadt gebradjt, die jene vornehme Dame 
beftellt hatte. — Heyfe. 

Note. — When referring to neuters like alles, nidjt8, etwas, and 
so on, the relative that or which is was, 


That is all that Ihave. Das ift alles, was ich habe, 

You are right; stick to that which is natural and that one can take 
hold of. Du Haft recht; halte dic) an das, was natiirlicdh ijt und was 
man greifen fann.— Hillern, 


(3) As a demonstrative, that (those) is the German demon- 
strative der or jener. 


(a) Der is also often used for the personal pronoun he, 
she, it. 


There is the man that did it. 

Da ijt der Mann, der (relative) e$ getan hat, 

There is the man; he (that one) did tt. 

Da ift der Mann; der (demonstrative) hat e3 getan. 

Let that one never be chosen by you, that has never been his own 
friend. Dev (demon.) werde nie vow dir erlefen, der (rel.) nie fein 
eigener Freund gewejen. — effing. 


(6) When that points a contrast with this or indicates 
something definitely remote, German uses jener, 


This book is easy, that one hard. 
Dies Buch ijt leicht, jenes jehwer. 
Who will bring back the beautiful. days, those days of first love ? 
Wer bringt die jhinen Tage, ene Lage der erjten Liebe, guviict ? 
— Goethe. 
Note. — With {ein, dag is used indeclinably, referring to either 
singular or plural nouns. 

What men are those ? Welche Minner find denn das? 

‘Those are heaven’s terrible judgments. 

Das find des Himmels furdthare Geridhte,—S Hiller, 
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Exercises. 


212. (a) 1. Make a table, with illustrations, of all the 
uses of Der, Die, das. 2. Of all the equivalents for Eng- 
lish that; for which. 3. Write sentences illustrating the 
use of the German for our English indefinite compound 
relative (who, he who; what, that which). 


(6) 1. Explain all the dag’s in Das ift das Buch, das ih 
fa8, and Das ift das Buch; das las teh. 2. What word 
order follows the relatives ? Give examples. 3. Trans- 
late: Those are the books I lost, and Those were the only ones 
he had. 4. Contrast the German and English uses of the 
passive. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Wie geht es 
Yhnen? Sehr gut; ich befinde mich fehr wohl. 2. Was 
geht das Sie an? 3. BWievtel foftet der Hut? Er tft zu 
flein. 4. Sift Ghnen falt? Mir ift furctbar warm. 
5. Geftern abend wurde gefungen und gefpielt. 6. Das 
find die Rlaffen, wo ami fleipigiten gelernt wird. 


213. (a) 1. He asked her how she was, and she replied: 
What’s that to you? 2. Those sentences were written 
by that little boy. 3. Those are the girls who believe 
everything I tell them. 4. I do not know who wrote 
this sentence, but I know a pupil who can correct it. 
5. It is said that those are the largest birds that have ever 
been caught alive. 6. I was told that those were the 
rooms where they danced (§ 204, 2). 


(6) 1. I do not know whether those are my books; what 
is it to you? 2. How much is that picture which is on 
the wall, and this one which is on the table? 3. What 
is the matter? Are you cold? 4. He said that those. 
were the best translations that had been made by this class. 
5. When do you sup, and do you ever dance (§ 204, 2) after 


at supper ! CPt Osc They looked for my Weg everywhere, ae it. 
was nowhere to be found. _ ie 


(c) Frederick the Great. —1. Frederick the Great lived 
mostly in Potsdam, a city which is on the Havel, west of 
Berlin. 2. There was built for him there a beautiful 
eastle, which was called “Sans Souci,” by the king. 
3. Frederick was often to be seen in Potsdam, when he 
__-went walking with his dogs. 4. He was so simple and 
_ friendly that he was called “ the old Fritz” by the people. 
5. Those were the qualities that made him popular among 
the Germans. | 6. When he died, his death was lamented 

by all Germany. | 


 OHAPTER XXVI. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Sriedrid) der Grofe und Wafhington. 


214. Friedrich der Groge bewunderte. George Wajhington 
fehr. Geiner Meinung nach ftand Wafhington an der Spite 
aller Generile feines Zeitalters. Ge mehr Frtedric) von 
 Wafhington hirte, defto hiher ftellte er ihn. Wber die Eng- 
lander fonnte er itberhaupt nicht letden, denn als Bundes- 
genofjen hatten fie ihn einmal im Stich gelaffen und in die 
gripte BVerlegenheit gebracht. 

Deshalb intereffierte er fich befonders fiir den Krieg swifdhert 
den Umerifanern und den Englindern. Ghm erfdienen 
Waphingtons Kaimpfe bei Trenton von der grigten Bedeut- 
ung, und er nannte fie ,den glanzendften Feldjug des Gahr- 
hunderts.” Ws Wafhington die Englander fchlug, hat Fried- 
rich feine Rrieqsfunft aufs hodhfte gelobt und {pater hat er 
Wafhington ein Schwert gefchentt, das die Ynfchrift trug: 
»der altefte General dem beften.“ 


Syntax. 


215. The Use of Adjectives. — German adjectives differ 
from English in their (1) inflection, (2) capitalization, 
(3) comparison, and (4) use. 


216. Predicate adjectives are uninflected. As modi- 
fiers, adjectives take a weak ending when preceded by 
an inflected form of a ,der“ word or of an ,ein“ word. 
When not so preceded they take a strong ending.. 
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The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. 


Der Geijft ijt willig, aber a3 Sleije ijt fehwadh. 
— Sibel, Matt. 26, Al, 
A noble man attracts noble men. 


Cin edler Menjedh sieht edle Menjden an. — Goethe. 

Shared joy is doubled joy, shared sorrow ts halved sorrow. 

Geteilte Freunde ijt doppelte Freude, geteilter Sdmerg ijt halber 
Schmerz. — Tiedge. . 


217. German adjectives are written with a capital 
when they are used as nouns. After etwas and nichts 
adjectives are also written with a capital, except anderes, 
else. But in cases where English would use one after 
the adjective — the new one, a good one — German uses 
simply an adjective written with a small letter. 

This is the best one. Dies ijt das bejte. 

I hear nothing good of him. Sh hire nichts Gutes vor ise. 

The new in it isn’t good and the good isn’t new. 

Das Nene daran ift nicht gut, und das Gute daran ift nidt nen. 

— Bop. 

He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust. 

Er lapt feine Sonne anfgehen iiber die Bifen und iiber die Guten, 
und lift regnen iiber Geredjte und Ungeredjte.— Bibel, Matt. 5, 45, 


218. German comparatives and superlatives correspond 
to English, except the adverbial superlative with am, 
the absolute superlative with auf, and the comparison 
of long words. | 


(1) German adjectives may be used as adverbs 
except in the superlative, where the adverb has the 
form am—en; am beften, am liebften. This adverbial 
form is used for a predicate adjective, singular or 
plural. 


The strong man ts mightiest alone. 
Der Starke ijt am madhtigiten allein. —S hiller. 
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It is noble to distress no one, nobler always to practise charity, but 
noblest to love even enemies. 

Godel ijt’s, niemand betriiben, cdler it’s, tm Wohltun ftets ich itben, 
Doc ant edelften, anch Feinde lieben. — Herder. 

And the oldest one, whom he had always loved most, hung on his 
lips. Und der dltefte, den er immer am meijten geliebt, hing an jeinen 
Lippen. — Goethe. 

(2) The absolute superlative aufs —-e, aufs befte, aufs 
hichjte, is always adverbial and means in the —est 
possible way. 

He gave you the highest possible praise. Gv lobte Sie aufs hodhjte. 

They leaped about and caroused and sang their very best. 


Sie fprangen fret und hielten Sdhmaus, und jangen auf das bejte. 
—Ubfand. 


(3) Long words are regularly compared in German. 
Never use mehr and metft to form the comparative and 
superlative. ter is used only for rather when two 
adjectives are being compared with each other; metjt 
for mostly in the sense of usually. 

She has the most wonderful voice ! 
Sie hat die wundervolljte Stimme ! 
He could easily take me for more (rather) vain than virtuous. 


_ Gr founte mich leicht fiir mehr eitel als tugendhaft halter. 
—Lefjing. 


219. The principal cases where the use of German 
adjectives differs from English are with personal pro- 
nouns, and in a few special expressions. : 


(1) The use (usually substantive) of an pales 
after a personal pronoun is much commoner in German 
than in English. German usage is far from uniform, 
but an adjective following a personal pronoun is gen- 
erally strong in the nominative singular and accusative 
plural, weak in the other cases. 
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You lucky dog! Sie Gliiclidjer! (man), Giiielidje! (woman). 
Woe to me most wretched! Webhe mir Armifter ! 
I see you both. Yh fehe Sie beide. 
We Germans fear God, nothing else in the world. 
Wir Deutfher fiirejten Gott, joujt nichts in der Welt, —GBismard. 
(2) There are several cases where an English ad- 
jective must be rendered in German by a paraphrase. 

The commonest of these is the case of jpit, which is 
rarely used with feitt except when e8 is the subject. 

It is late. G8 ijt jpat. . 

He is late. Cv fommt fpat. 

The train is twenty minutes late. 

Der Bug hat swanzig Minuten Verfpatung, or ijt um swangzig 
Minuten verjpatet. 7 

Your watch is fast (slow). QYhre Whr geht vor (adh). 

You'll be too late. Du Eomnurjt 4u fpat.— Storm. 


Notes. 


220. Historical Note. — Frederick the Great was the greatest 
military genius of his age. He won Silesia (Gdlefien) from 
Austria, thus carrying forward the expansion of Prussia, which 
his great-grandfather, the Great Elector, had begun by annexing 
Pomerania (Pommern). Austria tried to avenge herself and, in 
- the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), —the French and Indian War 
in- America, — Russia, Sweden, and France all joined Austria 
against Prussia. But Frederick’s genius saved the country in 
spite of the desertion of his one ally, England, and in 1772 he was 
strong enough to annex part of Poland. Great as Frederick was - 
in war, he was, like the Great Elector, greater in peace. See 
§§ 188} 192, and 205. 

221. English to stand has two common German ren- 
derings. | 

(1) Literally it is ftehen (ftand, geftanden, aux. haben), 

How long did you stand there ? Wie lange haft du da gejtanden ? 


They now stood right under the window. 
Sie ftanden jest gerade unter dem Fenfter.— Wildenbrud. 
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(2) For to stand, endure, suffer, German uses leiden (litt, 
gelitten, aux. haber). 
Icanv’t stand him. Yh faun ihn nit leiden. 


The professor couldn’t stand me. 
Der Profeffor founte mich nicht leiden. —Fh oma. 


222. English to put has various German equivalents, 
usually more specific than the English. Compare to be, 
§ 206. 


(1) To put in an upright position is German j{tellen (reg., 
aux. haben), Use it whenever English could use stand in 
an active sense. 


He put (stood) the pitcher on the floor. 
Gr jtellte den Krug anf dew Boden. 
Put the light on the table. 

Stellen Sie das Licht auf den Tijd. 


Note. — Stellen is used for to put questions (Fragen ftellen, see 
§ 15, 2, 6, Note 6) and also for to set clocks or watches. 


Storm. 


(2) To put in a reclining position is legen (reg., aux. haben). 
Use it whenever English could use lay, laid, laid for to put. 


Put the book on the desk. Legen Sie das Buch anf das Pult. 

Put every man’s money in his sack’s mouth. 

Lege jeglidjem fein Geld oben in feinen Sark. 
—Bibel, 1 Moje 44, 1. 


(3) Less definite than ftelfen and legen is fegem (reg., aux. 
haben). Use it whenever English could substitute to set for 
to put. . 

He put his grip behind the door. 

Gr febte feine Reifetajde hinter dte Tiir. 

Let us put Germany in the saddle, so to speak. 

Sefen wir Dentfdland, fo zu fagen, tt den Sattel.— Bismard. 


(4) German uses fteden (reg., aux. haben) for to put (com- 
pare to stick) when the object of the verb is to be concealed 
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in or surrounded by the object of the preposition. Do not 
confuse fteden with ftechen, to prick, to sting. 

Put the sword in the sheath. 

Stecken Sie das Schwert in die Scheibe. 


Hans put the key in his pocket. 
Hans ftecte den Sehliijjel tu die Tajde.— Hillern. 


(5) German uses tun (tat, getan, aux. haben) in a loose 
sense for many uses of to put, especially with liquids. 


Please put in some more milk. 

Bitte, tun Sie nod) etwas Mileh hinetn! 

So put it (the bud) in a glass of water. 

So tu’ eS in cin Wafjerglas.— Feudtersleben. 


223. English the is not always the definite article der, die, 
das. With comparatives — the more, the merrier — the first 
the is German je, the second bdefto. 


The farther we went, the hotter it got. 

Ye weiter wir ginger, defto heifer wurde c3, 

The more the body is hidden, the more the soul is disclosed. 

Ve mehr der Korper verhiillt (ijt), dejtd mehr enthiillt fic) die Seele. 
—Ridter. 


Exercises. 


224. (a) 1. Make an outline table, showing the uses of 
adjectives treated in this chapter. 2. Illustrate each 
use by a German sentence. 3. Translate, He put it on 
the table, in aS Many Ways as you can. 4, Explain in 
what position the object represented by e8 will be in each © 
case. 


(6) 1. Classify according to your outline table the uses of 
adjectives in the last illustration in § 4, § 9, § 16, 1, § 23, 1, 
§ 29, 2, § 30, 1, Note, § 41, 1. 2. Also in § 85, 2, Note, 
§ 100,.4,Note, -§-110,.1, -§ tia ys 442. °§ 218,71, § 119, 3. 
3. Also in § 120, 3, § 173, 1 and 2, § 211, 3, b. 4. Memo. 
rize the last illustrations in § 216 and § 217. 
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(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Y&h fann die 
Knaben nicht leiden, die die Hinde immer in die Hofentafden 
ftefen. 2. Sie Wrmfter, Ste fommen 3u fpit. 3. Sq 
habe nichts Faljches (wrong) im Sate gejehen. 4. Se 
linger wir arbeiten, dejto befjer werden unfere WAufgaben. 
5. Stellen Sie die Blumen in eine VBajfe, feben Sie die VBafe 
auf den Lifch, und tun Ste etwas Wajjer hinein! 6. Das 
Madchen itberfest am beften, obwohf fein Bruder aufs fletpigfte — 
arbeitet. 


225. (a) 1. The good do not always live the longest. 
2. I can’t stand that man; he always puts (§ 222, 3) his 
hat on (auf), before he leaves the house. 3. The longer 
we wait for him, the later we shall be. 4. Please put 
the little table where it will stand most firmly. 5. The 
teacher asked the boy to put on the table the letter which 
he had just put in his pocket. 6. This is the most 
beautiful place I ever saw; there can’t be cea more 
wonderful. 


' (6) 1. Hard work makes good pupils, or in other ae 
the harder one works, the better one learns. 2. We 
can’t stand the coffee when they put hot milk in it. 
3. He stood there as if he didn’t understand, although the 
teacher spoke most distinctly (§ 218, 2). 4. Please put 
your cane in the corner and [put] your things on this chair. 
5. The man put his satchel on the floor, opened it most 
carefully, took out something black, and put it in his pocket. 
6. You poor thing (write for both boy and girl), you are late, 
and the best seats are already occupied. 


(c) The Great King. —1. Frederick the Great stands at 
the head (Gpige) of Prussian rulers, the greatest Hohen- 
zollern. ° 2. In his youth he had to stand all kinds of 
severity from his father. 3. But as king he showed 


% "himself the most é¢ extraordinary general of his age. 

was always doing something good for’ his people | (Bolt). 
ae And of course (natiirlic)) the harder he worked for them, — 
the more they honored and loved him. — 6. In [the year] 
1912 the whole German people celebrated with great enthu- 
_siasm n the two hundredth birthday of the id Great King.” 


. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


USE OF TENSES. 


Goethe und Schiller. 


226. &8 fommt nur felten vor, daw die beiden griften 
Dichter eines Landes fo gut miteinander itbereinftimmen wie 
Goethe und Schiller eS taten. Die Freundfdaft zwifchen © 
dent beiden begann, nacbem Schiller fchon einige Zeit in Gena 
gelebt hatte. Glf Sahre lang (1794-1805) haben fie alfes, 
was fie fchrieben, zujammen befproden. Wenn dem einen 
ett guter Gedanfe einfiel, jo teilte er ihn dem andern mit. 

So febten fie eine Freund{daft fort, in der man feine — 
Giferjucht bemerft. CGinmal hat man Goethe gefragt, ob er 
nicht zugebe, dak er grifer fet als Schiller. Mun,” ante 
wortete er, ,anftatt ju fragen, wer der grdfte tft, jollte man 
Gott danfen, daf e8 zwei fo grofe Dichter gibt.“ 


Syntax. 


227. The Use. of Tenses. — In general the use of tenses 
in German corresponds to that in English. But there 
are several exceptions. 


(1) German has no progressive or emphatic: forms. 
These are rendered by simple tenses. Never use a 
form of tun for the English emphatic do in do come atl 
soon. See § 178, Note 8. 

Do you like tea ? Trinken Sie gern Tee ? 

Yes, Ido. Qa, ich trinfe thw geri. 

He doesn’t see the rocky reefs. 

Gr faut nicht die Felfenriffe. — Heine. 
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38. THE STATUE To GOETHE AND SCHILLER AT WEIMAR. — Note 
. : the inscription. 


228. The German present is used not only for the 
simple English present and for the progressive and 


emphatic forms of the English present, but also for the 
* English future and with fdon for the English perfect. 


a 
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(1) When the English future is used with an ad. 
verbial expression referring to the future, it is rendered 
in German by the present. German considers the 
adverb sufficient to indicate the tense. When the 
adverbial expression is omitted, the future is used. 
Avoid follen and wollen as future auxiliaries, except in 
the question shall we? wollen wir? See § 69, 3. 

I shall go to town. Yeh werde in die Stadt gehen. 
This afternoon I shall go to. town. 

Heute nahmittag gehe id) in die Stadt, 

He will do that. Gr wird das tun. 

He will do that to-morrow. a8 tut er morgen. 


_ Only wait, soon thou too shalt rest. 
Warte nur, balde ruheft su auch, — Goethe. 


(2) The English perfect has two distinct meanings. 
When we say, I have been there, the verbal action is . 
ended. But when we say, J have been here two hours, 
the verbal action is still going on. For this English 
perfect denoting past verbal action continuing into the 
present, German uses the present with jdon. 

How long have you studied German? 

— Wie lange lernen (treihew) Sie jdon Deutjh ? 
He has been sick a long time. Gr ijt jon lange franf. 
For many days I have noticed it in silence. 


~— Schon viele Tage feh’ ich’S jdjweigend an. — Shiller. 
Note. — Similarly for the English pluperfect denoting verbal 
action continuing into the past, German uses the past with fdon. 


How long had you studied German ? 

Wie lange lernten (trieben) Sie |chhon Denti? 

Hans Liefrink had been in the church since daybreak. 

Hans Liefrint war {con feit Tagesanbruch in der Kirche. — Hillern. 


229. For the Hnglish past (imperfect, preterit), 
German uses the past or the perfect. — 
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(1) The German past (imperfect) is the tense for 
connected narrative. It is the regular tense for all 
novels, stories, and histories. 


Once upon a time there was aman. 8 war einnal ein Ntan. 
IT came, saw, and conquered. Yeh fam, fah, und fiegte. 
She stopped and trembled in every limb with fright. 
Sie blieb jtehen und zitterte vor Schrecf an allen Gliedern, 
— Bidofte. 


(2) ‘The German perfect is the tense for stating facts 
or reporting particular, unconnected events. Usually 
where in English a form of the verb with did is or can 
be used, German uses the perfect. 


This morning I bought two books. 

Heute morgen habe ich gwei Viicher gefauft. 

Did you see the airship ? Haben Sie da Lujftihijf gefehen ? 
Whom did you drink to last ? . 

Wem habt Shr gulest sugetrunfen ? —Gerftader. 


Note. —(a) Assoon as an isolated fact or event becomes connected 
with other events so as to make a narrative, German uses the past 
instead of the perfect. If in the first example above, instead of re- 
porting a particular act, I were to narrate what I did this morning, 
I should use the past. This morning I got up early, went to town and 
bought two books. Heute morgen ftand ich frith auf, ging in die Stadt 
und faufte mir zwet Biidher. 

(6) On the other hand, if in the midst of a narrative in the past 
tense a particular event is to be emphasized, it is put into the perfect. 
For example, in the above sentence if I wanted to add with emphasis, 
And then I dropped them in the mud, I should say, Und die habe id - 
dann in den Schmuss fallen laffen. 


Notes. 


230. Historical Note. —Johann Wolfgang Goethe (1749-1832) 
was born twenty years after Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729- 
1781) and ten years before Friedrich Christoph Schiller (1759- 
1805). These three, especially the two friends Goethe and 
Schiller, are the lions of German literature, the best known, the 


a 
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most admired, the oftenest quoted. Though German literature 
reached its highest perfection in Goethe and Schiller, it by ne 
means ended there. The following brief summary is meant only 
for reference. It contains the names and dates of Germany’s lead- 
ing literary men since the time of Goethe and Schiller, especially 
those most often quoted in this book. 

With the new nineteenth century began the so-called Romantic 
Schoolin German Literature. Its greatest names are: the brothers 
August Wilhelm Schlegel (1767-1845) and Friedrich Schlegel 
(1772-1829), Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853), Heinrich von Kleist 
_ (777-1811), Joseph von Eichendorff (1788-1857), and Heinrich 
Heine (1797-1856). The poets of the wars of liberation (die 
Befreiungsfriege), Korner (1791-1813), Arndt (1769-1860); and 
Riickert (1788-1866), were followed by Uhland (1787-1862), 
Kerner (1786-1862), Hauff (1802-1827), Méricke (1804-1875), 
Wilhelm Miiller (1794-1827), Hoffmann von Fallersleben (1798- 
1874), Geibel (1815-1884), and Scheffel (1826-1886). Baumbach 
(1841-1905) is best known in America for his Marden, Freytag 
(1816-1895), Heyse (1830- _—+), Keller (1815-1890), and Storm 
(1817-1888) represent the nineteenth century in Story; Hebbel 
(1813-1863) and Wildenbruch (1845-1909) in the Drama; 
Hauptmann (1862- ) and Sudermann (1857-— ), the so- 
called Naturalistic Movement. 


231. English to occur is usually yorfommen or einfallen, E 


(1) Borfommen (fam vor, vorgefommen, aux. fein). ‘is 
used in the sense of to happen. 


That often occurs. Das fommet haufig vor, 
Jt wouldn’t have occurred again. 
G3 wire nicht wieder vorgefommen, —Liliencron. 


(2) Ginfallen (fiel etn, etngefallen, aux. fein) is used with 
the dative for to occur to some one. See § 41, 1, Note. 


It occurred to him that he ought to go. 

G&S ijt ihut eingefallen, da er gehen jollte. 

It all only occurred to me on the way. 

G8 fiel mir alles erft unterwegs ein. —Heyfe. 


39. GOETHE’S “GARDEN House” AT WEIMAR. — Here the poet often 
withdrew from his city house,.to work in quiet surroundings. 


932. English to agree has two German equivalents. 


(1) To agree with somebody is iiberein{timmen (reg. sep., 
aux. habe), mit. | 
IT agree with you perfectly. 
“Sch ftimune mit Shnew vollfonrmen iiberein. 
Their witness (testimony) agreed not together. 
~ Shr Beugnis ftimmte nicht itberein. —Gibel, Marcus 14,56, 


(2) To agree to something in the sense of admit is zugeben 
(gab 3u, zugegeben, aux. haben) with a direct object. 
Yes, I agree to that (admit it). Qa, das gebe ich 3u. 


Tagree that you are a better newspaper man. 


Oey gebe gu, dap Sie ein befferer Dournalift find. — Freytag. 
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233. English to continue has two common German ren- 
derings. 


(1) When used intransitively or with an infinitive, to 
continue is fortfahren (fubr fort, fortgefahren, aux. haben). 
See § 180, 2. 


She continued to cry. Ste fubr fort 41 weiner. 
‘¢ Now that was noteworthy,” he continued. 
peur war da8 merfwiirdig,” fubr er fort. —Wildenbrud. 


(2) When used with an object, to continue is usually fort- 
jefen (reg. sep., aux. haber). 
He continued his work. Gv fette feine MUrbeit fort. 
The ship continues on its way with oars. 


Das Schiff jest jeinen Weg mit Rudern fort. — Wieland, 


234. English well has three common German renderings. 
(1) As an adverb modifying a verb, well is gut. 


You did that well. Da haben Sie gut gemacht. 
That was well given. Das war gut gegeben. — Freytag. 


(2) As an adverbial interjection, wel/ is nun. It comes 
first in the sentence and is set off by a comma. 


Well, what’s up 2? Nun, was gibt’s ? 
So! Well, good-by, Mr. Landlord! 
aya fo! Mut, adien, Herr Wirt! — effing. 


Note. — When not set off by a comma, nun means now, the same 
as jebt. 
Now everything must change. 
Nun mup fich alles, alles wenden. —Uhland. 


(8) As predicate adjective referring to health, well is s Ger- 
man wohl. See § 88, Note, and § 206, 1. 


Now Iam well again. . Sett bin ich (ijt mir) wieder vee 
But are you well, father ? 
Aber ijt Cucdh auch wohl, Vater? —S Hiller. 
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Exercises. 


235. (a) 1. Make an outline table showing the cases 
where the use of tenses in German differs from the English 
use. 2. Illustrate each use in your table by a sentence. 
3. What is the difference between ch treibe fdon 3 wet 
Jahre Deutfch, and Yoh habe fchon zwei Gahre Deutfdh ge- 
trieben. . 


(b) 1. Classify according to your table the use of tenses 
in the last examples in § 5, § 6,1, § 15, 1, a, § 29, 3, § 62, 
§ 68, 1, § 73, 2, § 98, 2. 2. Also in the last examples in 
§ 111, 2; § 147, 3, § 157, 3, § 167, 2, § 185, 1, 6. 3. Find 
in § 231, 2 an example of § 185, 1, bd. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Wie lange trei- 
ben Sie {hon Deutfch ? 2. Das gebe ich zu, aber es tit 
mir noc nie eingefallen. 3. Nun, fahren Ste fort! 
Has war fehr gut itberfest. 4. ©&8 fiel mir nicht ein, 
dDaB das hier vorfommen finnte. 5. Wir find fchon lange 
hier, und e8 gefallt uns fehr gut, aber morgen miiffen wir 
- unfere Reife fortfeben. 6. Mun, geben Sie zu, dak das 
nicht vorfommen follte? 


236. (a) 1. Well, how are you to-day? Did you continue 
to sleep well ? 2. No, I must agree that I’m not very 
well, though I have been at home three weeks. 3. We 
don’t agree with you that you should continue your work | 
here. 4. It did not occur to him to agree, so they con- 
tinued quarreling. 5. How long have you been in Ger- 
many, and how do you like it? 6. We have been here 
two months, and we agree with you that it is a beautiful 
country. | 


(6) 1. We shall continue our work to-morrow as if noth-— 
ing disagreeable had occurred. 2. It only (§ 185, 1, 0) 


& 
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occurred to me yesterday how long I have been here. 
3. If you agree with us that we have been here long 


40. ScHILLER.— The bust by Daneker 
in the Library at Weimar. 


of Goethe and Schiller. 


enough, we shall con- 
tinue our journey day 
after to-morrow. 
4, Well, you read that 
page so well, please 
continue. reading. 
5. Yes, I agree that it 
often occurs that he is 
too late. 6. Well, I 
have studied German 
for twenty years; when 
do you think I shall 


know it ? 


(c) The German Clas- 
sics. —1. It does not 
often occur that a people 
knows its classics as 
well as the Germans. 
2. On the German 
stage, as in the Ger- 
man schools, we con- 
stantly hear the works 


3. It never occurs to the Ger- 


mans to bring up their children without teaching them 
the classics. 4. Even if we do not agree with the 
Germans, we must agree that they have very good schools. 
5. That has been for years a well-known fact. 6. And 
Germany will continue to have good‘schools as long as it 


continues this work. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


REVIEW. 


Doch. 


237. The particle doch, besides its regular adversative 
meaning of after all, yet, has other uses. But in all of them 
there is an adversative idea. 


(1) In giving an affirmative answer to a negative question 
or statement, German uses doc) for yes, instead of ja. It 
contains a suggestion of contradiction, Oh, yes, but —. 


Can't you see ?— Oh, yes, Ican. Kinnen Sie ua fehen ?— Dod), 
I don’t think he'll come. — Oh, yes, he will. 
eh glaube nicht, dap er font. —Dorh, 
You wouldn’t have recognized your father again, would you? — Oh, 
yes, ITwould.. Du hitteft deinen Vater nicht wieder erfannt ? — Dodd). 
—Smhiller. 


(2) Doch may be used to add emphasis to a sentence. It 
is then unaccented, and may be translated in many ways. 


Do come in! RKomimen Sie doch herein! 

Well, it’s fine that you are coming ! 

Das ijt doch nett, da Sie fommen, 

Do calm yourself. Beruhige dich dod) !— Wildenbrud. 


Note. —The English repetition of the auxiliary —isn’t it ? don’t 
they ? has he ?-and so on —is rendered in German by nicht or nicht 
wahr for the negative, by doc) for the affirmative. 


It’s warm, isn’t it? 8 ift warm, nicht? Cor nit wahr?) 

St isn’t warm, is it? 8 ift doch nidt warm? 

You aren’t going to start out again to-day, are you? 

Sie werden heute doch) nidjt wieder aufbrechen? — effing. 
185 
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Exercises. 


238. (a) 1. Explain and illustrate with sentences the 
chief differences between the use of the passive in German 
and English. 2. Explain, with examples, the uses, of 
the German equivalents for that, well, who, to put, which. 
3. In what respects does the use of adjectives in German 
differ from English use? Illustrate with sentences. 

(0) 1. What is the difference between aufs befte and am 
beften? 2. What English tenses may be represented by 
the German present ? 3. Illustrate each use with a sen- 
tence. 4, Explain fully, with illustrations, the difference 
between the use of the German past (imperfect, preterit) 
and perfect tenses. ‘S | 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Das hat er 
wohl noch nicht itberfebt.— Doh. 2. Sie wollen doch nicht 
zugeben, dDaR Sie thn nicht leiden finnen? 3. Was fallt 
Shnen etn (§ 41, 1, Note)? Fahren Sie doch fort gu lejen! 
4. Sie Gliclicer! Geftern abend wurde getanzt, und Sie 


famen nicht 3 fpit. 5. Das geht ihn doch nichts an. 


6. Steen Sie eS doch in die Gafche; e8 foftet wenig, nicht 
(wahr) ? 


239. (a) 1. They don’t agree with each other yet, do 
they ?— Oh, yes. 2. Oh, don’t put any sugar in my tea; 
I can’t stand anything (not anything = ?) sweet. 3. After 
he had put his hat on a chair, it occurred to him that he 
should leave it outside. 4. You'll be late, and you know 
there’s going to be a dance to-night (§.204,2). 5. We 
like it so well here that we shall not continue our journey 
till (§ 185, 1, b) next week. 6. She continued looking 
for her hat, but it was nowhere to be found. 


(6) 1. I asked her how much the watch was, and she told 
me it was a hundred marks. 2. I asked her to set it, and 
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said, “I will putit in my pocket.” 3. Which watch is the 
one that you put on the table? 4. You aren’t going to 
town with that man, are you? — Why, yes. 5, They are 
going to sing this evening (§ 204, 2); I know I shall be late, 
but my other glove is nowhere to be found. 6. Those are 
the girls who didn’t know the difference between this sen- 
tence and that one. 


(c) 1. When I asked how much the hat was, I was told 
it was not to be sold. 2. They couldn’t agree with each 
other which suit looked (ausfehen) the best. 3. In school 
they were singing, outside they were playing; nowhere was 
a quiet place to be found. 4. Well, shall we look at 
something else? ‘Those are the cheapest things over there. 
5. I can’t stand this store; I’ve been standing here since 
quarter to three; I shall be late home. 6.. Well, if it 
takes so long, why don’t you take something expensive 
and put it in your pocket? Then they’ll wait on you! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Beethoven und Goethe. 


240. Wihrend Goethe einige Zeit in Wien verbrachte, ging 
er eines Tages mit Beethoven fpazieren. Wir hiren von 
Beethoven jelbjt, wie ein- 
mal die ganze faijerlide 
wamilte dDahergefommen 
wire, al8 die beiden durd 
den Park gingen. Cogleich, 
{chretbt der KRomponift, habe 
Goethe den Hut abgenom- 
met und fet aus dem Wege 
gegatget. | 
Gr felbjt aber, der die 
Raiferlichen Hoheiten jchon 
frither gefehen hitte, habe 


heruntergezogen, die Hande 


fet an den Fitrftlicfetten 
41. Lupwic vAN BEETHOVEN. vorbeigegangen. Da habe 
_ tht Erzherzog Rudolf fcher- 
zend den Hut abgenommen. Beethoven wollte Goethe 
nicht verzethen, da er vor den Fitrften 3zuriicgetreten war. 
»Kbnige,” fagte er, ,finnen Titel und Ehren verleihen, aber 
groke Mtanner wie uns finnen fie nicht machen." — 
. 188 


den Hut bis itber die Ohren 


in die Tafdjen geftedt, und 
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Syntax. 


241. The German Subjunctive.—JIn general, the sub- 

junctive is the mode of possibility and uncertainty, 
while the indicative denotes reality and certainty. 
The German subjunctive may be divided into two chief 
classes: (1) the indirect discourse (or dependent) sub- 
junctive, and (2) the unreal (or contrary to fact) sub-— 
junetive. The latter is treated in the next chapter. 
- The border line between indicative and subjunctive 
is often so uncertain that either use is correct. But 
there is always a difference in meaning, which should 
be thoroughly understood. | 


242. The indirect discourse (or dependent) subjunc- 
tive is used in subordinate clauses after verbs of telling, 
thinking, saying, and the like. Of course such reported 
statements cannot be so real or certain as the original ; 
hence the subjunctive. | | 

I thought that I had the right book. 

OH Dachte, Daf id) das ridjtige Buch hatte. 

Grandmother says you are a wise man. 

Gropuutter fagt, du feift ein weijfer Mann. — Hauptmann, 


243. In indirect discourse Hnglish changes the present 
tense to past, if the verb of the main clause is past. — 
German may do the same, but usually it does not; in- 
stead it keeps the tense of the direct discourse. To 
determine what tense a German: would use, ask your- 
self, “what were the speaker’s exact words?” 

He said, ‘Iam ill.’ Gr fagte: ,,Seh bin frank.” 
He said that he was ill. Gv jagte, dab er frank fei. 


She said, ‘ I have a new hat.” 
Sie jagte: ,, Sch habe cinen nenet Out.” 
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She said that she had a new hat. 

Sie fagte, Daf jie einem nenen Hut habe. 

He asked one of the bystanders if it was the body of his friend. 

Cr fragte einen der Unftehenden, ob eS der Korper fetnes Freundes 
fei. —OG Hiller. 


244. The indicative is used when the speaker wishes 
to emphasize his belief in the truth of what he reports. 
He said that he didn’t do it. Gry fagte, dak er e3 nicht getan hat. 

I told that I was riding on a narrow Alpine path. 
Joh ergahlte, das ich anf cinent fhimalen Wlpenpfad ritt. 
| — Sismard. 


Notes. 


245. Historical Note. 
— Ludwig van Beetho- 
ven (1770-1827) marks 
a turning point in the 
history of instrumental 
music. He is best known 
for his symphonies, 
though he composed 
over two hundred songs. 
During his lifetime he 
was admired chiefly for 
his improvisations. 

Germany has always 
been famous for its 
music. Its best-known > 
composers are Bach 
(1685-1750), who com- 
posed especially for the 
organ; Handel (1685- 
1759) and Haydn (1782- 
1809), famous for their 
oratorios; Mozart 
42, RICHARD WAGNER. (1756-1791), active in 
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all fields; von Weber (1786-1826), best known for his operas; 
Schubert (1797-1828), the most poetic of all musicians, renowned 
for his songs; Mendelssohn (1809-1847), a romantic creator of 
symphonies and songs; Schumann (1810-1856), writer of songs, 
ballads, and symphonies; the famous pianist, Liszt (1811-1886) ; 
and last and greatest, Liszt’s son-in-law, Richard Wagner (1813- » 
1883), who perfected the music-drama. 


246. English to pass is variously rendered in German. 


(1) In the sense of to hand to, it is reicjen (reg., aux. 
haben), not to be confused with riechen,.to smell. 

Will you please pass the bread ? 

Wollen Sie mir, bitte, das Brot reiden ? 

Without asking further for permission he passed the glass to him, 
too. Ohne weiter um Crlaubnis gu fragen, reidjte er auc ifm das 
Glas. —Wildenbrud. tue? 


(2) As a neuter verb, in speaking of time —as, the time 
passes — to pass is vergehew (verging, vergangen, aux. feit). 


The time passes slowly. Die Zeit vergeht langjam. 
The night has now passed. Die Nacht ijt nuw vergangen. —Wrndt. 


(3) As an active verb, in speaking of time —as, he passed 
the time —to pass is usually verbringen (verbrachte, verbracht, 
aux. haben). 

How shall we pass the time? Wie verbringen wir die Zeit ? 

He looked for a protecting tree, to pass the night there. 

‘Er judjte einen fhiisenden Baum, die Macht dort gu verbringen, 

— Gerftider. 

(4) In the sense of to go by, to pass is usually an etwas 
(dative) vorbeigehen (ging vorbet, vorbeigegangen, aux. fein). 
Vorbet (voritber) here means past, and is used with different 
verbs of action, walk, ride, drive. English uses to pass for 
all these meanings; German must be more specific and use 
gehen, reiten, or fahren, according as the subject walks, 
rides, or drives. Compare § 206, 2 and § 222. 
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Yesterday we passed your house (on foot, on \horseback, in a car- 
riage). Gefteru find wir an Fhrem Hauje vorbeigegangen, vorbeige- 
ritten, vorbeigefahrert. 

He shook hands with everybody who passed him. 

Gr fchiittelte jedem die Hand, der an ihm vorbeifam. — a) onta, 

He looks past others. 

Mn andere faut er vorbei. —Sudermann. 


Note. — To pass in the sense of to be promoted is verjett werden. 


Did you pass ? Gind Ste verjebt worden ? 

The juniors, who in time passed into the senior class. 

Die Sefundaner, die nun in der Zeit nad Prima verjetst wurden, 
—BWildenbrud, 


247. English along has two different German meanings. 


(1) In the sense of along the street, it is entlang, or daher 
(her), following the accusative. — 
' We went along the street. 
Wir ginges die Strafe entlang (or Daher or her), 


Rush, river, along the valley. 
Raufhe, Flug, das Tal entlang.— Goethe. 


(2) In the sense of along with some one, to denote accom- 
paniment, German uses mit (for mitgehen). 

May Igo along 2? Darf ich mit (qehen)? 

Pil go along to India. Bch will ja mit nad) Judien. — Storm. 


248. English before has three common German ren- 
derings. 


(1) As a conjunction, before is usually efe. 


Before I could speak to him, he was gone. 

Che ich ihn anreden fonunte, war er fort. 

Before she could prevent it, Antonino had taken her i in his arms. 

Che fie eS wehren Fonte, hatte Antonino fie in die UArme genont- 
men, — Heyfe. 


(2) As an adverb, before is (4) 005 or (0b) ree or 
vorbher. 
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(a) When the adverb before follows a negative, German 
uses ttodj, Here it is generally indefinite, and means up to 
the present time. 

He hasn’t read that before. Das hat er noch nicht gelefen. 

I never saw her before. Yah habe fie nod) nie gejeher, 

That was so splendid and brilliant as she (Cinderella) had never 
had before. Das war fo pridhtig und glangend, wie e3 Widhenputte!l) 
nod) fein gehabt hatte. — Grimm, 


(6) In affirmative clauses, the adverb before is usually 
German vorfer or friiher. These words usually refer to a 
more or less definite period in the past. 

You ought to have done that before. 

Das hitteft ou friiher (or vorher) tu follen. 

She no longer looked as rosy as before. 

Sie jah wiht mehr jo rojig ans wie friiher. — Werder. 


(3) As a preposition, before is usually por, either with 
the dative of place where or with the accusative of place 
whither. See § 125, 1. 


249. English way is usually der Weg-or die Weife, 


(1) Der Weg is used only concretely of way in the sense 
of a path or road. 
Ts this the nearest way? Bit died der nachjte Weg ? 
Safe is the narrow way of duty. 
Sicher ift der fmale Weg der Pflicsht. —S Hiller, 
(2) Die Wetje is used only abstractly of the way or man- 
ner in which something is done. 


I don’t like the way he writes. 

Mir gefallt nicht die Weije, wie er fdjreibt. 

Every one in his own way. Deder auf jeine Weife.— Spridwort. . 

Note. — Weife unites with adjectives to form adverbs: glitdlicher- 
weije, fortunately; miglicherweije, possibly; natiirlicherwetje, natu- 
rally ; and so on. 
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Exercises. 


250. (a) 1. What are the chief differences between Ger- 
man and English indirect discourse ? 2. What is the 
difference between Gr fagte, da ich recht hatte, and Gr fagte, 
‘dap ich recht hatte? 3. Is either sentence wrong? Ex- 
plain (§ 244). 


(6) 1. Make an outline table illustrating all the German 
equivalents of to pass which are treated in this chapter. 
2. Illustrate each use with a sentence. 3. Translate 
in two ways, That isn’t the right way, and explain both 
meanings. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Wie jchnell ver- 
geht die Beit! (How time flies!) 2. Wollen Sie mir, 
bitte, die Butter reihen? 3. Wir gehen morgen in die 
Stadt; willft du mit? 4. Mit Bergnitgen, aber welchen. 
Weg geht ihr? 5. Wir gehen an der Schule vorbet und 
dann den Waldweg entlang bis in die Stadt. 6. Das tft 
der befte Weg nach der Stadt, und das ift die befte Weife, 
etttett Getertag zu verbringet. 


201. (a) 1. He said he Sor three. very pleasant 
hours there, before he continued his way along the valley. 
2. We told our friends how we had passed the little 
huts and had gone along the narrow way into the wood. 
3. Will you please pass me the sugar? I haven’t had any 
before (§ 248, 2, a). 4, That is not the way in which 
(wie) you ought to ask if you may go along. _ 5. I told 
you before that the time would pass faster than you ex- 
pected. 6. They said that they had never passed such 
a pleasant day before. 


(6) 1. That boy thinks the only way 'to pass is to 
study (lernen) hard before the examinations. 2. Time 
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passed swiftly before we reached this narrow way. 3. He 
said that they would pass a beautiful waterfall, so we went 
~ along. 4. The way | 

led along the river, 
past the little village 
where we had passed 
last (vorig) summer. 
5. The girl’s father 
thought that she 
(§ 207, Note) had eaten 
enough, and would not 
pass her the bread. 
6. Before I met (§ 171, 
2, Note) the girl, I was 
sure that I had seen 
her before. 


(c) Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven. — 1. Before 
Beethoven became fa- 
mous he passed much 
timein Bonn, 2. But 
after some time he went 
to Vienna. 3. There 
we hear that he lived 
more pleasantly than before. = 4. They say that Vienna 
had never before known such a distinguished artist. | 
5. There are many stories which tell how he behaved 
(jie) benefmen) when he passed his friends on the street. 
6. We know. him to have been a great musician, but many 
' people think he was not a polite man. 


43. GOETHE. — From the bust by Trippel 
in the Library at Weimar. 


« 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SUBJUNCTIVE AND CONDITIONAL. 


Konigin Luife. 


252. Nachdem die fhine Kinigin Lutje Nachricht von dem 
franzodjifden Siege bet Rinigsberg erhielt, floh jie mit 
ihren Gihnen aus der Stadt. Als fie fich nach etner 
Weile ausruhen wollten, fah Luife einen Trupp GSol- 
daten fommen. ,@ott helfe uns,” rief fie aus, ,wenn 
eS Franzojen jind.” Schnell ent{dhlop fich die Kinigin; fie 
warf ein Such itber den Ropf, als ware fie eine Bauerfrau, 
und fithrte die Prinzen ins Kornfeld. ,,Was auch fomme,“ 
fagte fie den Rindern, ,feid rubig, biict euch nieder, und 
pfliicet die Rornbliumen.“ 

DOen Frangojen fiel e8 natiirlich gar nicht etn, diefe 
Srau mit den RMindern fiir Fiirjtlichfeiten 3u halten und 
aus diefem Grunde gingen fie ruhig weiter, ohne BVerdacht 
3 fchipfen. Wer hitte je denfen finnen, dah} der junge 
Wilhelm, der auf fo fluge Weife von feiner Mtutter ge- 
rettet wurde, fechzig Gahre pater Franfreich erobern und 
das nerte deutfhe Ketch griinden wiirde! Und wer hatte 
geglaubt, dag eben die Mornblume —feine Cieblingsblume 
— die Nationalblume Oeutfdlands werden wiirde! | 


Syntax. 


253. The Unreal Subjunctive. —'The unreal subjunc- 
tive (including the subjunctive contrary to fact) cor- 
responds exactly to the English. It is used when no 
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44, Queen Luise. — From the painting by Richter in the Gallery at 
Cologne. 
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statement of fact is made, and is sometimes divided into 
four classes: (a) the hortative subjunctive (of command), 
(6) the optative subjunctive (of w7sh), (e) the potential 
subjunctive (of possibility), and (d) the subjunctive 
contrary to fact. 


(a) Let us go; let him come. 
Gehen wir; fomme er, or er mige fonment. 
God help me! Gott helfe mir!— Luther. 
(b) Were ITonly there! Wire ich nur da! 
Would that he would write! GSchriebe er dody! —Lefjing. 
(c) It would hardly be possible. C8 wire faum miglid. 
Far away I’d like to go! 
Yt die Herne micht’ ich ziehen, —Sdhenfendorf. 
(da) If she had time, she would be glad to do it. 
Wert fie Zeit Hitte, tite fie e3 gern. 
Had I pinions, had I wings, I would to the hills away. 
Hitt’ ih Schwingen, Hatt’ id) Fliigel, nach dem Hiigelu zig’ 
id) hin. — Shiller. 


254. The conditional mode in German is formed by 
prefixing forms of wiirde, would (past subjunctive of 
werdett), to the present infinitive. It is merely another 
form of the potential (§ 253, ¢), and is used chiefly in 
the conclusions of conditional sentences. 


It would hardly be possible. 

G8 wiirde faum miglich fein. (CS wire faum miglid.) 

No one would speak in company, if he realized how often he mis- 
understands the others. Niemand witrde in Gefell{dhaft jpredjen, wenn 
ev fic) bewnft wire, wie oft er die andern mifverfteht. — Goethe. 

How happy many a man would live, if he bothered as little about 
others’ affairs as about his own. . 

Wie glicdlic) wiirde mancdher (chew, wenn er fic) um anderer Lente 
Sachen fo wenig befiimmerte al3 um feine eigenen.—Lidtenberg. 


Note.—The past subjunctive may be used for the conditional, 
except with weak verbs where the past subjunctive and indicative have 
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the same form. In such cases the conditional should be used. In the 
last two examples above, Goethe could have used fprade for wiirbde 
{precjen, but it would have been bad usage for Lichtenberg to use lebte 
for riirde leben. Why? 


255. German conditional sentences take the same mood 
and tense as the English. In fact, they are just like 
the English, except in their inversion of the conelu- 
sion when the condition precedes (§ 2, 2), and in the 
two cases below where the condition may be inverted. 
Remember that when the condition precedes, German 
usually begins the conclusion with the adverb fo. This 
has no English equivalent, though it may sometimes be 
rendered by then. : ) 


(1) German can invert a present condition, while 
English cannot. 


If he comes, I shall go. Rommt er, jo gehe ich. 
If it rains to-morrow, we shall stay at home. 
Regnet e3 morgen, fo bleiben wir 3u Hanfe. 
And if you’re not willing, I shall use force. 


Und bijt du nicht willig, fo branch’ ih Gewalt. —6Go et he. 


(2) In comparative conditions, introduced by as #f, as 
though, and so on, German may omit wenn or ob (in alg 
wenn, alg ob) and invert the sentence. English of 
course cannot do this. 


You look as if you had been sick. 

Du fiehft ans, als ob du fran€ gewefen wireft Cor als wiveft Dit 
fran£ gewefet). 

Pray as though no coe would help ; work as if no prayer would 
help. Bete, al8 Hiilfe (past subj. of helfen) fein Urbeiten; arbeite, 
als hitlfe fein Beten. —S pric wort. 

The wood rustles mysteriously, as if tt would like to confide some. 
thing to me. &8 raujdt der Wald geheimnisvoll, als midht’ er ntiv 
_ was anvertranen, —Lenan 
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Notes. 


256. Historical Note. — Frederick the Great was succeeded by 
his nephew, Frederick William II (1786-1797), an unimportant 
monarch. His son, Frederick Witliam III (1797-1840), was a 
patron of art and learning — he founded the University of Berlin 
and built the Royal Theatre and the Old Museum — rather than 
a statesman and soldier. His wife Luise had much more firmness 
of purpose than he, but she died in 1810, the idol of her people 
then and now. It is an interesting fact that the German Empire, 
which Napoleon abolished during the reign of Queen Luise, was to 
be reéstablished some sixty years later by her son. And it was 
the irony of fate that the proclamation of the New Empire should 
be made in the Royal French palace at Versailles while the. victo- 
rious German army was besieging Paris. 


257. English ever is variously rendered in German. 


(1) When referring to indefinite time, past or future, 
ever is usually je. 

Will he ever come ? Wird er je fommen ? 

Have you ever been in Germany 2? Waren Sie je in Deutfdland ? 

And wilder than ever began the dance. 

Und wilder als je begann der Tanz. —Gerftider. 

Note. — For ever is (auf) ewig, less often auf immer. 

Zeus’s decision stands for ever. 
Ewig fteht der Shug des Zeus.— Shiller, 

(2) In expressions like wherever, whatever, and so on, ever 
is usually German auch. It follows the subject. For when- 
ever, see § 84, 2, b. 

' Wherever you go, you meet friends. 


Wo mar auch geht, da trifft man Freunde. 
Then I shall hunt up the Emperor, wherever he may be. 


Dart fuhe id) dew Kaijer anf, wo er anc fet. —Hillern. 


258. English fo decide is used with or without a direct 
object. } 
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(1) When English uses to decide with a direct object, 

German uses ent{cheiden (ent{chied, entfdjieden, aux. haben). 
ill you decide this case ? Wollen Sie diefen Fall entfdheinen? 

You come at just the right time, major, to decide our controversy. - — 

Sie fommen eben recht, Hery Major, unjeren Streit 3u entidetder. 

— Goethe. 


(2) When English uses to decide for to reach a decision, 
especially when followed by a prepositional phrase, German 
uses fich entfdbliepen (entfcdhloR jtch, fich entfchloffen, aux. 
haben), or befehliefen (bejchloz, befchlojfen, aux. haben). 
They may be used du tere oo but entfdlieBen is 
always reflexive. 


I have decided to go abroad next year. 


Sh Habe mich entjehloijen (or habe bejdlojjen), wichjtes Jahr anf 
Pieijen su gehen. 
I have determined there to winter. 


Dajelbjt habe ich befehlojfen, den Winter gu bleiben, 
— Bibel, Titus 3, 12, 


259. English after has two German renderings. 


_ (1) As a conjunction, after is German nachdem with the 
transposed order. 


We arrived at the station after the train had left. 
Wir famen am BSahuhofe an, nahdem der Sug abgefahren war, 
After the child is drowned, the well is covered. 
Nadhdem das Kind ertrunfen ijt, deckt man den BSrunnen gu. 
—Opridwort, — 
(2) Asa preposition, after is German tach. (See § 97, 2.) | 
The adverb afterward is nachfer. 


260. English reason is der Grund (die Griinde), which 
rarely means ground except in a figurative sense. 
Those are my reasons (grounds). Das find meine Griinde. 


Well, haven’t I reason enough to be angry! 
Nea, iff habe Grund genug, argerlich au fein! — Freytag. 
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Note. — English ground is usually ber bebe which also means 
floor, bottom, and attic. 


The richer the ground (soil), the thicker the weeds. 
Se fetter der Boden, je fetter das Unfraut.— OG prid wort. 


261. English to receive has commonly two German render- 
ings: erhalten and empfangen. 


(1) When the object is a thing, to receive is usually er- 
halten (erhielt, erhalten, aux. haben). 

T haven't received any answer. Sch habe feine Untwort erhalten. 

Reinhardt had received no further letter from her. 

Reinhardt hatte vow ify feinen Brief mehr erhalten. —Storm. 


(2) When the object is a person, to receive is empfangen 
(empfing, empfangen, aux. haben). It may be used of things, 
but in a more formal sense than erhalten. 

How did she receive you? Wie hat fie did) empfangen ? 

‘The cousin looks after the house, receives the guests. 

Der Vetter bheforgt das Hanswejen, empfingt die Gijte. 

— Venedix. 

262. English of course is usually natiirlich. 

Of course I'll go. MNatiirlich gehe id. 

Of course the affair could now no longer remain concealed. 

Nur founte die Gefdhichte natiivlich nicht linger verborgen bleiben. 

—Wildenbrud. 


Exercises. 


263. (a) 1. Make an outline table showing the different 
classes of unreal subjunctives in German. 2. Illustrate 
each class by a sentence. 3, Are there any cases where 
German use differs from English? If so, name them. (In 
answering these questions remember that the same form 
often serves as indicative or subjunctive, both in English 
and German.) 4. How is the German conditional formed, 
and how does its use differ from that of the past subjunctive ? 
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(6) 1. In what cases do German conditional sentences 
differ from English? 2. Illustrate each case by a sen- 
tence. 3. Classify and explain the subjunctives and con- 
ditionals in § 252 and in the last example in § 49, 2, § 69, 3, 
§ 113, 2, § 150, 3, § 222, 3. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Dem fei, wie 
ifm wolle! (Be that as it may !) 2. Hitte ich da8 gewuft, 
jo ware ich frither fertiqg geworden. § 3. SNatiirlic) haben 
Sie guten Grund, das zu fagen. 4. Haben Sie je einen 
folden Brief erhalten? 5. Nachdem er das fagte, hat fie 
jich entfcdhlofen, ihn nie wieder zu empfangen. 6. &8 gibt 
Menfcen, die Hiflich empfangen werden, wo fie auch hin- 
gehen. 


264. (a) 1. Were he more polite, he would of course be 
better received. 2. After they had decided to stay, we 
had no reason to go. 3. If you ever receive such a let- 
ter from him, you must decide not to receive him again. 
4. It would be decidedly easier to write these exercises, if 
you worked harder. 5. If he ever had to decide anything, 
of course he would do it in the easiest way. 6. Whatever 
we decide, you will have no reason to complain (fic) beflagen). 


(6) 1. Of course, if I had ever received a letter from 
you, I should have been glad to answer it. 2. She 
couldn’t decide to receive him after he had been so impo- 
lite. 3. After this outing the pupils will decide if they © 
are ever going to have another. 4. Had I only worked 
harder, I should have passed. 5. He wouldn’t do such a 
thing (fo etwas) without having a good reason. 6. Were 
she able to decide, of course she would receive him. 7 


(c) Queen Luise. —1. If you asked who was the most pop- 
ular queen that Prussia had ever had, you would of course 
receive the answer: Queen Luise. 2. And the Prussians 


Bet a good reason to we se (bas). ot Had ecto 


decided to work as much for Prussia as Queen Luise did — 


[it], Prussia would have been decidedly stronger after the 


wars against Napoleon. 4. She went to Napoleon and — a 
he received her, but he decided not to let himself be influ. — 


enced by her. 5. If he had done so, it would have been 


better for Prussia. 6. But Napoleon did not care about : < : 


Prussia, and of course he did as he pleased. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
SPECIAL SUBJUNCTIVES. 


Das franffurter Parlament. 


265. Ym Gahre 1848 tagte in Frankfurt das erfte vom 
Deutfdhen Volf erwahlte Rarlament, um die deutfden Staaten 
zu einem Reiche 31 
bereinigen. Das 
Parlament beftand 
aus vielen gelehr- 
ten MWtinnern, de- 
nen prafttijdhe Gr- 
fafrung — feblte. 
Sie redeten 31 
viel. Gite hiatten 
etwas leijten fin- 
nett, wenn fie ge- 
handelt  hatten, 
anjtatt fo viel 3u 
fprechen. Ste be- 
ftanden immer auf 
ihren Sodeen, wih- 
rend fie 3uweilen 
hitter nacdhgeben 
jollen. ©8 war ein 
feltjames Parlaz 
ment, wie man nocd) feins in Deutfchland gefehen hatte. 

Endlid, um Heutfehland zu einigen, bot man dem Kinig 


von Breupen die Katjerfrone an. Wber er wagte nicht, fte an- 
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45. St. PAuL’s CHURCH AT FRANKFORT, where 
the famous Frankfort Parliament met. 
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zunehmen, weil er auf die uftimming der dentfdhen Fiirjten 
nicht redjnen fonnte. ,,Gine foldje Krone midhte ic) nicht 
tragen,“ fagte er.. Und fo ift der vom deutichen Vol€ gemachte 
PVerjuch, ein neues Retch zu gritnden, zuerft gefdeitert. Mtan 
mute auf einen ftarfen Fithrer warten. 


Syntax. 


266. Special Subjunctives. — Two kinds of expressions 
which usually make trouble for Americans are should 
(or would) like, and ought to have, might have, could have, 
and so on. 


(1). The expression should or would like is always 
midte, the past subjunctive of migen, with or without 
gern. See § 76, 1. 

Would you like to hear ‘* Lohengrin ite 
Miihten Sie (ger) , Lohengrin” Hiren ? 
He would like to very much. Das midhte er fehr gern, 


I should like to go to Nuremberg to Diirer. 
Mah Miirnberg gum Diiver mbeht’ icy fojou. — Hillern. 


; i] 

(2) The expressions could have, might have, ought to — 
have, and so on are rendered in German by the pluper- 
fect subjunctive. The expression begins with a form 
of hitten, then comes the main verb in the infinitive, 
and finally the infinitive of the modal. This order 
should be practised so thoroughly that the student 
loses all tendency to use the English order when put- 
ting his thoughts into German. 

Sollen and finnen are commonest in this construc- 
tion; Ddiirfen is sometimes used; migen, mitffen, and 
wollen are rare. For the position of hitte in dependent 
clauses, see § 73, 2. 
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I could not have done it. Yeh hatte e$ nicht tun finnen. 
You ought to have seen us! Sie hitten un$ feher follen! 
I ought not to have accepted so quickly. 
Sch Hitte doch nicht fo fdnell annehmen follen. — Freytag. 
I could not have been born here. 

Soh Hatt’ Hier nicht geboren werden finnen. — Hebbel. 


Notes. 


267. Historical Note.— Frederick William III reigned thirty — 
years after the death of his queen, Luise, and was succeeded in 
1840 by his son, Frederick — : 
William IV. During all the 
first half of the nineteenth 
century, national feeling had ~ 
been growing stronger 
throughout the many German 
states. But when the Frank- 
fort Parliament met, the great 
question was, who should lead 
the new Empire, Austria or 
Prussia. Austria had the most 
prestige, but refused to join the 
new Empire without bringifg 
in Hungary as well, and this 
the other German states did 
not want. They desired only 
Austria proper — the German 
_ part of the Austrian Empire. 
As Austria remained firm, the 
Parliament finally decided to 


leave her out entirely. So it 4¢ Egnst’ Moritz ARNpT.—Poet 
was not only distrust of this and patriot, one of the members 
parliament, but fear of a war of the Frankfort Parliament: 

with Austria, that led Fred- 

erick William IV to refuse the imperial crown. He also wished to 
consider the princes of Germany, and they were not represented 
at the Frankfort Parliament. 


é 
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268. English jirst is usually rendered in German by erft 
or 3iuterjt. | | 

(1) As an adjective, sfirst is generally erft. For erft as an 
adverb see § 185, 1, 6. © 

Did you guess it the first time ? 

Haben Sie e8 das erjte Nal erraten ? 

But many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be first. 


Wher viele, die da find die erjten, werden die lebten, und die lesten 
werden die erften fein. —Gibel, Matt. 19, 30, 


(2) As an adverb, first (at first) is zuerft. 


I saw it first. Yoh habe eS zuerft gefehen. 
They thought first of the old caretaker. 
Man dachte guerjt an den alten AWnjfwarter,— Wildenbrud, 


269. German hejtehen (bejtand, beftanden, aux. haben) has 
two very different meanings, depending upon the pad ci 
tion with which it is used. 


(1) When followed by aug with the dative, beftehen means 
to consist of. | 


The German Empire consists of twenty-six states. 

Das Deutide Reich befteht anus fedsundgwangzig Staaten. 

This (crowd) consists of people of all ranks. 

Diefe (Menge) befteht ans Menjdjen von allen Stinden, — Heine. 


(2) When followed by auf with the dative, beftehen means 
to insist upon. 
Linsist upon my rights. Yeh beftehe auf meinen Redhten. 
But he insisted on seeing the Colonel. (§ 270, 1, Note.) 
Wher er beftand darauf, den Herru Oberften 4u fprechen. 
— Freytag. 
Note. — When followed by a direct object bejtehen means to with- 
stand; of examinations, to pass. 
He couldn’t pass the examination. 
Er hat die Pritfung nicht beftehen fonnen. 
Iam still alive and will withstand him. | 
Sch lebe noch und will ihn beftehen. — Arndt. 


* 
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270. English to speak, to talk, is usually fprechen or reden. 
They are generally interchangeable, except as shown below. 


(1) The common word for to speak is fprechen (fprach, 
gefprocen, aux. haben). It refers usually to short talks or 
to the power of speech. So it could be used of babies or 
parrots, where reden could not. 


At the age of one year the child began to talk. 

Bit Witer vow einent Jahre fing das Kind an gu fpreden. 
The mother speaks: To-morrow’s a holiday. 

Die Mutter jpridjt: Vtorgen ijt’ Feiertag.— S h wad. 

Note. — Spredhen is always used (followed by the accusative) where 
English uses to see in the sense of visit with or speak to. Where Eng- 
lish says: Is Mr. Brown at home? May I see him a moment? Ger- 
man always says: Darf id in einen Augenblic jprechen ? 


(2) Usually reden (reg., aux. haben) refers to the content 
of a more extended talk or speech. It is a trifle more for- 
mal than fpredjen and often contains a suggestion of speechi- 
fying. 

He spoke (talked) for a whole hour. Gr redete eine ganze Stunde. 

You speak with much deliberation. 

Sie reden mit vieler Wherlegung. — effing. 


I cannot speak as I should like to. 
Yeh fann nicht redew, wie ich michte. — Hebbel. 


Note.— To make a speech is eine Rede halten; to speak to, in the 
sense of address, is anreden with the accusative. 


He made a fine speech. Er hat eine jchine Rede gebalten, 
It is they ; I will speak to them. 
Sie find’s ; ich will fie anreden. —OG diller. 


271. English strange is generally feltfam or frembd. 


(1) Seltfam means strange in the sense of odd, queer. 


That’s a strange bird. Das ijt ein feltjamer Vogel. 
How strangely this sign affects me! 
Wie feltjam wirkt pies Zeichen anf mid) ein! — Goethe. 
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(2) rembd means strange in the sense of foreign, unac- 
quainted, a total stranger. 

Excuse me, Iam a stranger here. 

Verzeihen Sie, ich hin hier fremd, 

How do you feel in the strange woods ? 

Wie wird’s euch in dew fremden Waldern ? — Freiligrath. 


Exercises. 


272. (a) 1. In translating into German an English ex- 
pression like could have, should have, and so on, with what 
kind of .a form must we always start? 2. What is the 
order of the other verb forms ? 3. How is should or 
would like always rendered in German? 


(b) 1. Explain the different uses of strange in German. 
. 2, Write three sentences illustrating three uses of beftehen. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Wer zuer|t 
fommt, mabhlt zuerjt. (Pirst come, first served; i.e. his corn 
is first ground.) 2. Yoh michte ihn germ einen AWugenblic¢ 
fprecjen. 3. Sie hatten darauf beftehen jollen. 4. Wir 
Hatten uns nicht beffer amit{teren fonnen. 5. &8 tft dod 
feltfam, dak Ste diejes CGramen nicht beftehen fonnten. 
6. Der erfte Schiiler, der fertig ijt, darf fpredjen. — 


273. (a) 1. That is a strange way to pronounce that 
word. 2. She insists upon it that you ought to have 
spoken louder. 3. I should like to pronounce that word 
so, but it is quite strange to me. 4. Then I insist 
upon it that you couldn’t have pronounced it right at first. 
5. You ought to have punished the first one who spoke. 
6. He talked a whole hour without saying anything; all 
his speech was only flattery. 


(6) 1. I should like to see Mr. Brown; is he here 
($ Lies 2. She insists [upon it] that we couldn’t have 
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passed an examination that consisted of ten questions. 
3. That is a strange sentence; would you like to translate 
it ? 4. At first he insisted that he wouldn’t lke to 
speak; then he made a long 
speech. 5. If you would 
like to speak German well, 
you ought to talk as much 
asyoucan. 6. You ought 
to have had a book that 
consisted of [a great] 
many exercises. 


(c) The First German 
Parliament. —1. It seems 
strange to us that the first 
German Parliament took 
place only about sixty years . 
ago. 2. It consisted of 
many learned men, who 
ought not to have talked 
FO ING, Bl Dey. 
couldn’t have accomplished 
(Cetften) anything without 47. Lupwic UHLAND.—One of Ger- 


ot iris : many’s best-known and most 
first winning [over] the loved poets, a member of the 


princes. 4. But they Frankfort Parliament. 
insisted on holding firmly 


to (att) their ideas and continued aking speeches. 
5. It is not strange that Bismarck, who would have liked 
to see a united Germany, afterward made his famous re- 
mark. 6. He said the unification of Germany was not 
a question which could be solved with speeches, but with 
blood and iron. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


REVIEW. _ ' 


Bwar. Allerdings. 


274. The English concessive phrases it is true, to be sure, 
may be rendered in German by gwar, or allerdings. These 
are usually interchangeable, but as an independent. word, 
answering a question or statement, only allerding$ can be 
used for to be sure. St war is never used alone. 

Why, to be sure! Mun, allerdings ! 

it’s true he was sick, but still he came. 

Gr war gwar (allerdings) frank, aber er ijt doch gefonimen. 

To be sure [know her. Wherdings fenn’ ich jie. — Freytag. 


It’s true [know much, but I should like to know everything. 
Bwar weif id) viel, doch mit’ ich alles wiffen. — Goethe. 


Exercises. 
275. (a) 1. Make an outline table of the subjunctives 


treated in the last three chapters. 2. Show by transla- | 


tions that the use of the subjunctive is similar in both 
languages, except in indirect discourse. 3. Give the 
order of the parts of the verb in the German translation of 
He could have done it. 4. What is the order when the 
sentence is put into a subordinate clause ? 


(b) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Nun, aller- 
di1g8 ! 2. Bwar hitte ic) e3 tun follen, aber ich fonnte 
nidt. 3. Natiirlichh witrde ich nicht darauf beftehen, wenn 
ich nicht recht hatte. 4. Zwar weit ich viel, doch micht’ ich 
alles wijjen. 5. G8 witrde entychieden beffer flingen, wenn 
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Gie lauter jpricen. 6. Haben Sie je einen jo jeltfamen- 
Brief erhalten? 


276. (a) 1. If you had spoken like that (fo) before, we 
should have thought that it was decidedly impolite. pHa | 
should like to see the [Mr.] professor, if he will receive 
me before he goes out. 3. It’s true he had no reason to — 
speak, yet he insisted on talking a whole hour. 4. After - 
the teacher had showed us how we could have translated — 
the sentence, we were of course ready to try the next one. 
5. Wherever Mary went, the lamb went along. 6. I should 
like to see those newspapers you just received; please pass 
them to me. , 


(6) 1. After they had decided to pass the summer in 
Europe, they ought not to have talked about it so much. 
2. I should like to follow this way along the river past the 
wood. 3. After he had been so well received, he ought 
not to have insisted on speaking first. 4. It’s true the 
examination which we could not pass could not have con- 
sisted of harder questions. 5. He would like to hear the 
first way you ever pronounced that word. 6. She said 
that the days passed very slowly before she met those 
interesting strangers. 


(c) 1. It’s true she spoke as if the time passed slowly, 
but she had no reason to say so (da8). 2. I could have 
passed the examination, if the teacher had not asked so 
many hard questions. 3. Did you ever see an exercise 
that consisted of such hard sentences ? 4. We should 
like to see Miss Smith, but she may decide not to receive 
us till (§ 185, 1, b) after supper. 5. The time passed so 
slowly that it seemed as if he would speak forever. 
6. The boy said that he hadn’t translated the sentence 
before, because so many words were strange to him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


REVIEW OF CHAPTERS I-VIII. 


Bismard und das Deutidhe Reich. 


277. Bismard, der in jeinen Reden die Heutfchen gern als 
Veifpiel anfiihrte, fagte einmal: ,Wir HOeutfden find wie 


48. STATUE OF YOUNG BISMARCK AT THE RUDELSBURG. 


ein Ghepaar. Wenn alles rubig und ftill tft, ganft man fid) 
wohl ein wenig ; wenn aber ein Mtachbar {ich einmifdt, fallen 


Mann und Frau vereint itber ihn her.” Noch vor der Be- 
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qriindung des jebigen Deutjdhen Reichs war Bismard flug 
genug, dieje Tatjache zu erfernnen und ju ee um Ddte 
deutfden Staaten zu vereinigen. 

Die groke Htacht, die ihm Konig Wilhelm gegeben hatte, 
gebrauchte er, um das preufifde Heer gu ftirfen. Oann ver- 
driingte er Ofterreid) aus dem deutfden Bunde (1866) und im 
Jahre 1870 —al8 die Deutfden geniigend geritjtet waren — 
trat er vor den Orohungen der Franjojen nicht zuriicd, jo dap 
Srantreich den Krieg erflirte. Norddentfhe und Sitddeutfce 
vereinten fich gegen den gemeinfamen Feind, und, nachdem fie 
die Franzofen befiegt Hatten, veretnigten fie fic) zum neuen 
DHeutfden Reich. 


Notes. 


278. Historical Note.—In 1861 Frederick William IV died 
and was succeeded by his brother William. The new king tried 
to increase the strength and efficiency of the army, but his reforms 
were unpopular, the Prussian House of Representatives voting 
against them 308 to 11. William then made Otto von Bismarck 
prime minister, and together they worked grimly for the unifica- 
tion of Germany under Prussia’s leadership. After strengthening 
the army —against the determined opposition of a people who 
hated him — Bismarck put it to excellent use against Denmark, 
Austria, and finally France. Bismarck came out of these success- 
ful wars the idol of the German people, the man of blood and iron 
who had welded Germany into an Empire, after the people them- 
selves had failed. 


Exercises. 


279. (a) 1. Apply the General Principle for Order (§ 37, 
Note) to the cases of word. order treated in Chapters I, II, 
and III, 2. Do the same for Chapters V, VI, and VIL. 
3. Find in § 277 illustrations of inverted order, transposed 
order, position of nit, and position of objects. 
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(6) 1. Put the sentence, I told my little sister a long story 
several hours ago, into the inverted order, writing it in three 
ways. 2. Write the same sentence twice in the normal 
order: (1) to emphasize what was told to the sister, and 
(2) to emphasize to whom the story was told. 3. Trans- - 
late the sentence, You aren’t working very hard to-day, and 
then put it into the proper order following, Jt seems to me that. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Stundenlang 
habe ich auf dich gewartet! 2. Kein Mtenfch verjteht, was 
Sie da fragen. 3. Ga, eben; das hab’ ich. Yhnen gejact. 
A. &8 fallt mir gar nicht etn, da8 Buch zu holen. 5. Mie 
nennen Sie died auf deutih?- 6. Wher wie fann man das 
wiffen? 


280. (a) 1. Three weeks ago she wasn’t married, so far 
as I know. 2. At any rate they said that her name was 
still Schmidt, and we all called her Miss then. 3. For 
years we looked for a comfortable house in which we could 
live in peace. 4. I asked for a gray hat, but the man 
didn’t get.me the one I wished, buta brown one. 5. Then 
I told him that I could not wait for him any longer, but 
‘would get the hat another time. 6. And then (§ 17, 1) 
the man got angry and said he couldn’t help it. 


(6) 1. What are you thinking of (§ 41, 1, Note) to ask 
such a question, when you ought to get a dictionary and: 
look it up yourself! 2. One never knows how one 
should call people who have been married several times. 
3. Sometimes I can’t help wishing that we lived in a 
bigger house. 4. As you had such a good time, don’t 
you want to sit down and tell us about it? 5. He can 
ask such strange questions that no human being can 
answer them. 6. That was a long time ago, and since 
that time I have never thought of those days. 


49. BISMARCK, THE IRON CHANCELLOR. 


(c) A Visit. — “Come in and sit down; I am glad that 
you are here again.” 

“Thank you! May I ask you about Mr. Miller, who 
lives with you?” 

“ Certainly, ask as many questions as you want to.” 

“Some time ago that man who lives here with you 


asked me for my German grammar. ee Ag qish af again. 


_ Thave asked him three times why I have to wait so long 


- for it. Will you please look for it in ae POON (0) 
_- “No, it is not there. I’m very sorry.” 

“Thank you very much.” | 
“You're very welcome.” 

“May I ask you what time it is?” 
“Certainly, it is UE to five. Don’t ae want to wait 
for your friend ?” 7 aan 

“No, thank you! I shouldn’t think of (GS 41, fe Note) 

waiting longer for him. I can get ee grammar. another 
: time.” | eae 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


REVIEW OF CHAPTERS IX-XVI. 


Kaifer Wilhelm der Grose. 


281. Is RKaijer Wilhelm der Grjte im Gahre 1871 aus 
Dem franzofifcen Kriege zuriicffehrte, ftand er {chon in jetnem 


50. MOoONuMENT TO EMPEROR WILLIAM I AT CoBLENTZ. — On the point 
where the Moselle flows into the Rhine. 


piertndfiebzigiten Cebensjahre. Da erfand fitr ihn das Volk 
det Yamen ,Heldengreis.” Den ritftigen, fraftigen Raifer 


‘drgerte died; er hat nie jugeben wollen, daf er alt fet. 
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/Las Habe ich da erzihlen Hiren? Was wollen denn dte 
Veute mit ihrem Heldengreije ?” fragte er. ,,lm Heldengreis 
gut fein, mug man doc) vor allen Dingen ein Greis fein, und 
das bin ich noc) lange nicht.” Und dag er wirflich nicht alt 
war zeigt fic) Darin, Da er noch jiebjehn Sahre lebte und 
reqterte. 

Notes. 

282. Historical Note. — William I, though unpopular early in - 

his reign, was, as founder of the new German Empire, much 


admired and loved. Memorials to him are found all over Ger- 
many, usually flanked by statues of Bismarck and Moltke. Each 


of these three, the king, the statesman, and the general, was indis- 


pensable in building the new empire. Later, the old Emperor 
used to appear every day about one o’clock at the corner window 
of the old palace, when the guard, die Wace, marched by. People 
came in crowds to see him. When he became feeble his family 
tried to persuade him not to stand at the window, but he insisted 
with characteristic energy and wit: “I must do it; it says in 
Baedeker [a well-known guide book] that I am to be seen here.” 
He died March 9, in 1888, and was succeeded by his son, Kaiser 
Friedrich III [so called because he was King Friedrich III of 
Prussia, not because he was the third Emperor Friedrich.] After 
a brief reign of ninety-nine days, the popular Friedrich IH, known 
to the people as ,lnjer #ris,“ died, and the present Kaiser, Wil- 
helm II, came to the throne. 


Exercises. 


283. (a) 1. The auxiliary always precedes “two infini-. 
tives.” Then what is the difference between the position 
of the auxiliary with “two infinitives” in independent sen- 
tences and in subordinate clauses? . 2. Apply the General 


_Principle for Order (§ 37, Note) to the position of prepo- 


sitional phrases. Do they differ in position from adverbs ? 
3. Find in. § 281 illustrations of modals in simple and 
compound tenses, of “two infinitives” with other verbs, of 
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prepositions with the dative, with the accusative, and with ~ 
dative or accusative. 


(6) 1. Translate the sentence, He hasn’t been able to do 
it to-day, and then put it into the proper order after J know 
that. 2. What is the difference between Das Kind lief 
in das Bimmer, and Das Kind lief in dem Zimmer. 
3. What is the difference between Gehen Gie in die Schule? 
and @ehen Sie zur Schule ? (§ 121, Note). 4, Between 
Wollen Sie da fein? and Werden Sie da fein ? 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. ak das fein; 
das dDarfit du nicht tun. 2. Ym Sommer gehe th gern 
ohne Roc aber mit diden Stiefeln fpazieren. 3. Wollen 
wir fehen, was e§ im andern Bimmer gibt? 4. Den 
ganze Wtorgen habe ich fehen wollen, ob ich. wohl unter 
diefen Blumen ein Veilchen finden finnte. 5. Werden wir 
in fo furzer Bett eine Jo lange Wufgabe j{dhretben mitffen? | 
6. Gebt habe ich mir einen Wnjzug aus Setde machen lafjen. 


284. (a) 1. Haven’t you had that new suit made yet? 
2. Yes, I had it made (§ 128, 1) several weeks ago. 
3. Have you met my brother? I am sure you will like 
him. 4, After supper we shall have to look for all the 
balls we lost while (§ 95, 2) playing. 5. There are more 
mistakes in this exercise than you have ever made before. 
6. In summer when I can go to school through the wood, 
I like it better than in winter, when the ways are cov- 
ered with snow. 


(6) 1. May I ask you when you can do this for me? 
-2. When I saw him sitting by the window, I ought to have 
gone across the street to speak with him. 3. Beside an 
old tree in the valley there is a beautiful little. house with 
many windows which look toward the east. 4. When 
you saw the pupils going home, why didn’t you go home, 


51. Count von MottKe.— The military genius who guided Emperor 
William’s campaigns, 


too ? 5. There is no place where I should like to live so 
well as in that pretty house by the lake. 6. I am really 
more interested in such things than my sister, but she raves 
({dwarmen) about them more than I. 
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(c) In the Garden.— “Good morning! May I come into 
your garden and sit down on this bench under your shady 
oak tree?” 

“Yes, please [do]. There is nothing that I should like 
better than to talk with you.” 

“Were you able to get everything you wished at the 
market in the city?” 

“In this weather I did not want to go to town. I didn’t 
like all those clouds. What did you see in town?” 

“T had to stay at home, too. Two days ago my uncle 
came with my little cousin whom I haven’t been able to 
visit since last summer.” 

“Is that the one I met (§ 171, 2, Note) two rears ago, 
the little one with brown hair ?” 

“Yes, when I have nothing else to do, I am teaching him 
to play ball. We have a fine time together.” 

“TJ should like to see him again. Won’t you bring him 
along next time you come?” ; 

“@Gladly! But I fear I shall have ‘5 be going now. I 
ought to have gone home before, but it looked so pleasant 
_ here in the garden.” 

“Good-by. Give your cousin my regards (griifen Gie 
Yhren Vetter von mir). And come again soon.” 

“Thank you. uf Wiederjehen !" 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


REVIEW OF CHAPTERS XVII-XXIV. 


Deutihe Wiffenfdhhaft. 


285. Wuf den deutfchen Univerjititen gibt es feinen Zwang. 
Anftatt dag man die Borlefungen LER MaRNS bejuchen muk, 
ftudtert man fo viel 
oder jo wentg, wie 
man will. Gs wurde 
einmal dariiber ge- 
flagt, DaR die Hialfte | 
der Studenten nichts 
tage; da hat Bise - 
marcf ftolz ausgeru- 
fen: ,, Sa, aber es tft 
der andern Hilfte ge- 
lungen, die Welt ju 
beherr{ chen.“ 

MNatiirlich darf man 
Dies nicht zu wodrtlich 
nefmen, aber auch 
ofne e8 ganz wirtlic) 
zu fafjen, muR man 
dod) zugeben, daf et- 
was Wahres darin 


52. ROENTGEN. — The discoverer of the ‘ ; 
X-ray. Tiegt, denn in der 


| Wijfenfchaft find dte 
Deut] hen dent metften anderen Bilfern itberlegen. Der 


Kreis der berithmten deutfden Gelehrten umfagt Namen 
7 224. 
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wie Rant, Kidte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Ptommfen, Grimm, 
Helmbholb, Koch, und Mintgen. 


Notes. 

286. Historical Note. —German scholars and scientists have 
long been famous, and— since the establishment of the Empire, 
and especially since the accession of the present Emperor — schol- 
arship and science have been applied to the industrial world with 
astounding results. Inthe realm of theoretical and applied science 
‘ the Germans have become the teachers of the world, drawing to 
their universities students from every land. 


Exercises. 


287. (a) 1. Give full synopses of the verbs in'the fol- 
lowing sentences: “ch iiberfete das Buch, Yoh fege meinen 
@reund itber, and Yoh febe meinen Freund itber den Flug. 
2. Make an outline table by moods and tenses, showing all 
the differences between simple verbs and verbs with com- 
mon prefixes. 3. Make an outline table showing the 
commonest German renderings of the English verbal in ing. 
4, Find in § 285 examples of the use of separable verbs, 
inseparable verbs, common prefixes, haben and fein as aux- 
iliaries, English verbals translated by infinitives and by 
clauses. 

(6) 1. Pranalates He has driven to sia and He has 
driven badly. Explain. 2. Translate Gr fah mich forti- 
men, two ways in English. Do both ways mean the 
same thing? 3. Translate, He came without seeing me, 
and He came without my seeing him. Explain the transla- 
tions of the verbals. 


(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Sie fagen, es 
macht nichts aus! Na, das fommt darauf an! 2. Sobald 
ich eingejdhlafen war, wachte ich gleich wieder auf. 3. $d 
bin den beiden itberall gefolgt. 4. Glauben Sie, dah der 
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Sat ricjtig ijt? 5. UAnftatt fortzufahren yu itberfesen, 
hirte er auf. 6. G8 ijt mir gelungen, ungefahr eine halbe 
Seite zu iiberfegen, ohne einen Fehler zu machen. 


288. (a) 1. You might have translated the whole exer- 
cise right, if you. hadn’t misunderstood. 2. He looked 
hither and thither for his 
- watch, but it was (§ 206, 
2) under a newspaper on 
the table. - 3. How long 
will it take if we take a 
carriage? 4. I haven’t 
seen the boys playing 
football; they may have 
stopped playing before 
we arrived. 5. If you 
wished me to go and or- 
der dinner, instead of con- 
tinuing to play [the] 
piano, why didn’t you tell 
me so (e8)? 6. Find- 
ing the children playing 
in the garden, I succeeded 
in making them stop with- 
out their getting angry. 


53. Mommsen. —One of Germany’s 
greatest historians. (6) 1. I have followed 


you hither and thither for 
a whole hour, without being able to speak a word with you. 
2. I think there is more (§ 30, 2) room here; you can 
sit down without disturbing us. 3. Seeing the boys 
sitting at the desk without doing anything, I told them to 
begin writing their exercises. 4. They continued writ- 
ing for half an hour; I thought it would take longer before 
they were ready. 5. When we met the two brothers, 
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they entertained us a long time by telling all kinds of (aller- 
fet) funny stories. 6. Hearing the children making such 
a noise, instead of continuing to work without their noticing 
you, you ought to have ordered them to stop. 


(ce) In the Parlor. —“Do you know those two men I met 
at [the] Millers’ yesterday? Well, I think I see them com- 
ing. Will you help me entertain them ? ” 

“Instead of receiving them like this (fo), we ought to © 
stop sewing and change our clothes. Don’t you think so? 
We can let them wait for us.” 

“Oh, no! Then they will hear us running hither and 
thither trying to get ready. I think we shall succeed in | 
entertaining them very well.” 

“May I keep on (continue) sewing? I’m about to finish 
this pattern, and it won’t take long. Of course, if you order 
me to stop, I will (fo tw’ ich’8).” : 

“Oh, no, only I wish you’d make a little room on the 
sofa. I don’t like to see your things lying there, for you 
know it is the seat of honor.” | 

.“Of course not. You are right, as always. Well, now 
everything is in order, and we are ready to receive the 
gentlemen.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


REVIEW OF CHAPTERS XXV-XXXII. 


Deutiher Handel. 


289. Seit der Begritndung des Deutfhen Reidhes haben 
die Deutichen Grokes geletftet. Sie michten den Handel 
und Vertehr der Welt beherrfden. Sie glauben, daR ihnen 


54. THE Docks AT HAMBURG. 


Dies gelingen fann, went jie tn der Gndujftrie verwerten, was 
fie auf der Untverjitit lernen. Und fie finnten tn der Tat 
nichts Befjeres tun; man fieht in faft jedem Lande die be- 
fannte Warfe “made in Germany.” 

228 
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Der Palaft des Sultans 3u Ronjtantinopel wird durd 
deutfdhe Cleftrizitdt erleucjtet, und Gritden und Cifenbahnen 
in Rleinafien und Sitdbamerifa werden von deut{chen Gefell- 
{chaften erbaut. Die Schiffe des Norddeutfdhen Lloyds, und 
der Hamburg-Wmerifa-inie, der beiden gripten Oampfer- 
linien der Welt, tragen deutfche Fabrifate in alle Weltteile. 
Und das alles gefchieht erft, feit die deutfchen Staaten fich zum 
deutfchen Reich zufammengefdloffen haben. 


Notes. 


290. Historical Note. —The development of German industry 
and commerce is little short of marvelous. The capital, Berlin, 
has become the leading industrial center of Europe, while in 
foreign commerce —imports and exports — Germany excels the 
United States. The latest available figures show Germany’s com- 
merce to be worth four billions ($4,000,000,000) a year, while that 
of the United States is worth about three and a quarter billions 
($3,250,000,000). 


Exercises. 


291. (a) 1. Write short sentences illustrating all the 
German equivalents for English that. 2. What impresses 
you as the most difficult peculiarity of German adjectives ? 
Illustrate it in a sentence. 8. Outline the chief dif- 
ferences between German and English in their use of 
(1) moods and (2) tenses. 4, Find in § 289 illustrations 
of (1) both kinds of conjunctions, (2) different adjective 
peculiarities, and (3) uses of the subjunctive. 


(6) 1. Translate, The boy I mean is not the one you know, i 
and comment on the insertion of German words not needed 
in English. 2. Write three German sentences, seeing 
how many infinitive forms you can put at the end, like 
Sie Hatten ihn nicht fingen lernen laffen follen. 3. After 
which of the two sentences, Heute ging ic) in die Stadt and 
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Heute bin ich in die Stadt gegangen, do you expect me to go 
on and tell what I did in the city? Explain. 

(c) Conversational Idioms. Memorize: 1. Das find die 
jchinften Blumen, die ich je gefehen habe. 2. Se fleigiger 
wir arbeiten, defto mehr lernen wir; da8 mitffen Sie zugeben. 
3. Sie haben etwas Weifes in die Tafdje geftect; reiden 


55. THE SUSPENDED TRAMWAY AT BARMEN-ELBERFELD. — One of 
Germany’s engineering triumphs. 


Sie’s mir. 4. Gr hiitte auf allem beftehen jollen, was er 
befchloffen hatte. 5. Der Lehrer fagte, er habe zuerft ge- 
dacht, DAR der Sak richtig fei. 6. Mun, das hitten Ste 
frither tun finnen. 


292. (a) 1. After he had decided to pass the summer in 
Berlin, he ought to have insisted on going there (§ 149, 1). 
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2. Did it ever occur to you that you might not pass the 
examination ? 3. We have been here all summer; but 
next year we shall pass in Germany. 4, Did you ever 
see a girl who could speak so fast ? 5. She insisted that 
there was no reason why she should receive her oldest friends 
first. 6. Well, isn’t that the best way to decide it ? 


56. A GERMAN WARSHIP IN THE KIEL CANAL. — This canal connects the 
North Sea and the Baltic, making it unnecessary for German ships 
to sail around Denmark. 


(6) 1. Those are not the handkerchiefs I ordered; mine 
were not so large as these. 2. There was something 
strange in the speech he made, but of course we had to 
agree that it was good. 3. You ought to have put your 
book on the table where the lamp was; then you could have 
continued your story. 4. He spoke as if he didn’t know 


beta ac alt Oe ee 
da & ae 
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a shorter way through the wood. 5. After we had all 
decided that there was no reason why he should speak, he 
insisted on making a speech. _ 6. It is true he was a good 
speaker, but his speech consisted of nothing but philosophy 
and we did not like it very well. 


(c) Before the Tennis. — “What's the matter? I’ve been 
standing here a whole hour. Why didn’t you come before?” 
_ “T should think it would have occurred to you that I 

might be late. Did you ever come the long way past the 
old school ? ” ; 

“Tt’s true I never came that way, but that is no reason 
why I should have to wait for you forever. Next time I 
won’t wait.” 

“Oh, yes, you will (§ 237,1)! It seems strange to me 
that you should be so angry at me the first time I am late. 
You speak as if you had never done anything bad yourself.” 

“Well, I agree that I did not speak courteously at first, 
but I was tired, and I didn’t like the way you kept me 
waiting (let me wait).” 

“J agree with you that I ought to have come a shorter 
way, but half an hour passed before I noticed how late it 
was. Excuse me this time and I’l] never do it again.” 

“ All right! Shall we begin our game?” 


PART I. 


CHAPTER TI. 


COMPOSITION OF LETTERS. 


293. Introduction. — As to content, German letters are 
like English: one writes what one wishes to say. As 
to form, the Germans, like the Americans, break all 
rules for date, address, and ending, in letters to inti- 
mate friends. But when writing to acquaintances, and 
especially to strangers, one should follow the rules. 

Below are given the commonest forms of dating, 
addressing, and closing. They range from the most 
intimate to the most formal. Illustrations of these 
styles may be seen in the German letters on pages 236, 
238, and 241. The one on page 236 is intimate; on 
page 238, friendly; on page 241, business. Germans 
usually write the German script, although they can 
all read English script. 

Note. —Many American students have found pleasure and profit 
in corresponding with German students. Those who wish to exchange 
letters in this way (each writing in the language of the other, or each 
using his native tongue) can make arrangements by having their 
teachers write to Professor Dr. Martin Hartmann, Fechnerstr. 6, 
Leipzig, Germany. The conditions under which the correspondence 
is arranged are contained in the ‘‘ Rules for Scholars’ International 


Correspondenece,’’ copies of which may be had gratis from Allyn and 
‘Bacon, Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


294. The Date.— German dates always follow the 
order: day, month, year. Hannover, 14. 2.1912; Berlin, 


13. IV. 1913; Dresden, d. 18. Mtat 1914; Chicago, den 17. 
235 
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Yan. 1915; Boston, den 2ften Nov. 1916. Germans very | 
rarely write the day of the week, nor do they usually 
spell the name of the month in full. 


295. The Address. — The common address between 
friends is: Gieber Rarl, Liebe MZnna, more rarely, tein 
lieber or Wteine liebe. Then follow, increasing in for- 
mality: ieber Herr Braun! Lieber Herr Doktor! (always 
address a German by his title); Gehr geehrter Herr 
Schmidt Cgeehrter alone is bad form); Gebhr geehrte gnii- 
dige Frau! Sehr geehrte Frau Profeffor! (to the wife of 
a professor); Gehr geehrter Herr! (the commonest form 
of address); Yerehrter Herr Direftor! Berehrter Herr! 
(very respectful)... 

In business letters it is sufficient to write the name of 
the person or firm, followed on the same line by it and 
the name of the city. ‘Then comes the body of the 
letter without the equivalent of our Dear Sir: 


Mtitnchen, 15. 6. 1914. 
Herrn A. Wertheim in Berlin! 


Sn Beantwortung Jhres werten Srhreibens vom 12, >. Me 
(§ 365) teile ich Ghnen ergebenjt mit, daf, etc. 
Hodadhtungsvoll 


296. The Close. — There are many ways of closing a 
letter. For intimate friends, Dein or Deine suffices; 
for less intimate friends, Shr or hre; for acquain- 
tances, Hohadtungsvoll, Hochachtungsvoll und ergebentt, 
and Wit vorzitglider Hochactung form a series ranging 
from respectful to very respectful. No comma or other 
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punctuation follows these words, even though the name 
is written on the line below. 

Note. — Germans rarely send love; instead they prefer greetings, 
Griife. In signing a letter Your loving son, the participle in German 
must have an object: Dein Did) liebender Gohn. In a letter the 


singular Du, Dein, Did), and the plural Shr, Cuer, and Eud, must 
always be written with a capital, as well as the formal Gie and Shr. 


297. Summary. — In writing to intimate friends the 
form makes little difference, except that all pronouns 
of the second person must be capitalized. With ac- 
quaintances and strangers, when in doubt about the 
form, use the following: 


Mew Yorf, d. 10. Oft. 1917. 
Sehr geehrter Herr! 
- Hochachtungsvoll 


298. The Envelope. — On the envelope the word (Yn) 
 Herrn, Frau, or Fraulein is usually written above and a — 
bit to the left of the name. Always give titles, but 
they may be abbreviated with the exception of Herrn, 
rau, and Fraulein: Herrn Prof. Or. Friedrich Mluge, 
Herrn Geheimrat Prof. Or. Eris Schmidt. Germans 
usually underscore the name of the city, and write the 
street followed by the number on the line below, 
instead of using the opposite English arrangement. 


Herrn Geheimrat 
Prof. Or. Mt. Lenz, 
Berlin W. 30. 


Augsburger Str. 391, 
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In the upper left-hand corner, or on the back of the 
envelope, may be put the writer’s name and address 
preceded by the letters bj. for der Whjender (sender). 
In large cities the name of the subdivision and sub- 
station are usually given. Thus the address above 
means that Dr. Lenz lives near Substation “30” of 
Subdivision “ West,” in Berlin. Sometimes the num- 
ber of the story is added as a little Roman exponent 
to the street number, 45" and 68" meaning up two 
and three flights respectively (“‘second” or “third 
flat”). pied ce 


299. The Street.— German street names deserve special 
attention, although German use is far from uniform.} 
At the corners of Liitzow and Potsdamer streets in 
Berlin are four signs; two read tigow Gtr. and two 


read Yiiowftr. This same condition is true on count- 


less corners in nearly all large German cities, as the Ger- 
mans seldom follow the rules consistently. The rules 


are as follows: (1) When the name of a street is a single © 


noun, the word Gtrage or Plas is united with it without 
ahyphen: @riedridftrape, Wilhelmplag. (2). When the 
name is a compound noun, its ditferent parts are joined 
by hyphens and it is also joined by a hyphen to the 
word Strage or Plak, which is then written with a capi- 


tal: Martin-Luther-Strape, Viftoria-Luife-Plak. (3) When ~ 


the name is an adjective, the word Strafe or Blak is writ- 
_ ten separate: eipziger Strage, Potsdamer Blak. (4) But 
when the adjective modifies a noun, the adjective is writ- 


1 For discussions of street names, see Duden’s ‘‘ Orthographisches 
Worterbuch,’’ p. xi; Wustmann’s ‘‘ Allerhand Sprachdummheiten,”’ 
pp. 176-182.: . 
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ten separate, while noun and street are written as in 
(1): Yene Winterfeldftrage. The approved abbreviation 
for Strape is Str., not St., and for Blab, PI. 


By 


CHAPTER II. 


COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 


300. Introduction. — German is the richest of all lan- 
guages in compound words. Not only does it compound 
many words which in English are written separate, as 
die Hauptiache, the main thing, die Luft{hifffahrtsaftienge- 
fellfchaft, the airship passage stock company, and so on, 
but it is particularly varied in its roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes. Peoie 

Germans are also fond of coining words for new ideas 
out of German roots, prefixes, and suffixes, where Eng- 


lish Anglicizes a foreign word. Sometimes this new 


coinage is accepted by the people: der Fern{preder is as 
common as dag Telephon, dte Fahrfarte is as common as 
bas Billet, ticket. Sometimes it isrejected: efforts to 
introduce die Sunfe for die Sauce, sauce, and da8 Wtund- 
tuch) for die Serviette, napkin, seem to have failed. When 
a foreign word insists on keeping its individuality, it 
is often Germanized by force: der Zirfus, citreus, die 
Refs, cakes. , 

| Roots. 


301. Ablaut. — German roots often vary their vowel 
sounds so that it is hard to identify the original root: 
— fcilieBen, da8 Schlof, der Schlup; der Bund, die Binde, das 
Band. This altering of the root vowel, called Adblaut, 
is the most important change that can take place ina 
root. English has it too: sng, sang, sung; swim, swam, 


swum. 
242 


if, 
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Note. — Besides der Umlaut and der Ablaut, German has three 
other convenient words, relating to the position of a vowel in a word 
or syllable: der Anlaut, the beginning sound, der Inlaut, the middle 
sound, and der Ausiaut, the end sound, referring respectively to the 
beginning, middle, and end of.a word or a syllable. It is much shorter 
to say that certain things are true of vowels ‘‘im Anlaut, im Inlaut, 
or im Auslaut,’’ than ‘ at the beginning of a word or syllable,’’ and 
so on. 


302. Derivation of Nouns from Verb Roots. — Nouns de- 
rived from verb roots are usually of one of three kinds: 
(1) an active object, performing the action of the verb; 
(2) a passive object, on which the action of the verb is 
performed ; or (8) an abstract noun, denoting the con- 
dition or action of the verb. 


(1) Das Band (binden), something that binds. 
Der Bogen (biegen), something that bends. 
Her Flug Cfltepen), something that flows. 


(2) Der Bruch Chrechen), something that is broken. 
Der Bund (binden), something that is bound. 
Der Tranf (trinfen), something that is drunk. 


(3) Der Flug (fliegen), action or condition of flying. 
Der Gang (gehen), action or condition of going. 
Der Trunk (trinfen), action or condition of drink- 


ng. 


303. Below are given the commonest verbal roots 
from which nouns are derived by root changes (Ublaut). 


Biegen, to bend; der Bogen, bow, arch; die Bucht, bay. 
Binden, to bind; der Band, bound volume; das Band, 

ribbon; die Binde, bandage; der Bund, bond, wnion. 
Brecen, to break; der Bruch, breach. 
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Sinden, to find; der Fund, find, cache. 

Sliegen, to fly; der Flug, flrght; der Sliigel, wing. 

Slieken, to flow; der Flug, river; da8 Flo, raft. 

Geben, to give; die Gabe, gift; (da8 Gift, poison). 

Gehen, to go; der Gang, gart, walk. 

Giefen, to pour; der Gu, casting (of metal). 

Graben, to dig; a8 Grab, grave; die Grube, grotto ; die 
Gruft, vault; der Graben, ditch. 

Greifen, to grasp; der Griff; handle. 

Klingen, to sound; der Klang, sound; die Klingel, Sai. 

Liege, to lie; die Cage, situation, the way a thing lies. 

Meffen, to measure; das Mak, measure ; die Mak, Cquar) 
measure. 

Schiefen, to shoot ; der SchuB, shot; der + Siok, shoot, twig. 

Schlagen, to strike ; der Schlag, stroke ; die Schlacht, battle. 

Schliefen, to shut; das SchloR, lock; castle; der Schluk, 
end; der Schlitffel, key. | / 

SGehneiden, to cut; der Sdnitt, cut; der Sdhnib, slice. 

Selen, to see; die Sicht, sight. 

Seen, to set; der Sab, sentence. 

Singen, to sing; der Sang, der Gejang, song. 

Siken, to sit; der Sib, seat. 

Sprechen, to speak; die Sprache, language; der Spruch, 
saying ; a8 Gefprich, conversation. 

Springen, to spring; der Sprung, leap. 

Stehen, to stand; der Stand, standing ; die Stunde, hour. 

Treiben, to drive; der Grieb, empulse. 

Trinfen, to drink; der Tranf and der-Trunf, drink. 

Werfen, to throw; der Wurf, the throw(ing). | 

Wiegen, C1) to weigh, (2) to rock; (1) die Wage, scale ; 
das Gewicht, weight; (2) die Wiege, cradle; die 
Woge, wave. | | a 
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Biehen, to draw; der Zug, train; feature; die Zucht, 
breed(ing). . 
| Bwingen, to compel; der Zwang, compulsion. 


Prefixes. . 

304. German prefixes may be divided into two classes, 
verbal and general. The verbal prefixes may also be 
classed as inseparable prefixes, which were treated in 
Lesson XVII (p. 106), and separable, which were 
treated in Lesson XVIII (p. 114). Of the general 
prefixes the most important are: erj-, ge-, mif-, un-, ure. 
They are used chiefly with nouns. 

(1) G32 (English arch-) means leader, chief; der Er3 
bifchof, archbishop ; der Erzherzog, archduke ; der Erzliigner, 
arch-liar ; der Er3{chelm, arrant knave. 


(2) Ge- (no English equivalent) forms (a) collectives 
out of noun stems, or (0) verbal nouns from verb stems. 

(a) Das Gebirge, mountain chain (der Berg); dte Ge- 
briider, brothers (der Bruder); das Gefieder, plumage (die 
Seder); das Gejubel, jubslation (der Gubel); das Gemiauer, 
walls (die Mauer); die Gefdhwifter, pl., brothers and sisters 
(die Schwefter). : 

(6) Das Gebell, barking Chellen); das Gebet, prayer 
(beten); der Gedanfe, thought (denfen); da8 Gedicht, poem 
(dichten); das Geheul, howling (heulen); das Geldute, ring- 
ing (lduten); das Gefchenf, present ({denfen). 

(3) Miffce)- (English mis- or dis-) means wrong. It 
has been treated with verbs in § 139. It is also used 
regularly with nouns from which, together with their 
verbal roots, adjectives are sometimes formed. Thus 
we see also adjectives with the prefix mig. 
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Die Mtijfetat, mesdeed (die Tat); die Wtiggunit, envy 
(die Gunft, favor); mifgiin{tig, envious; das Miiptranen, 
distrust (da8 Vertrauen); miftrauifdh, distrustful; die 
Miphandlung, 27 usage; das Mitigvergniigen, displeasure 
(das Vergniigen); mipvergniigt, displeased. 7 

(4) Une (English im- or wn-, sometimes mis-) usually 
reverses the meaning of a werd: ttnanftindig, emproper 
Canjtindig); unartig, naughty Cartig); unbequem, wncom- 
fortable (bequem); unbeftimmt, indefinite (beftimmt); der 
Undanf, ingratitude (der Dank); unendlicdh, infinite (end- 
lich); der Unfinn, nonsense (der Sinn); der Unfriede, des- 


cord (der Friede); dte Ungeduld, ampatience (die Geduld); | 


das Unglitd, mesfortune (das Glité). 
(5) Ure (mo English equivalent) comes from the 


Gothic us, wr, meaning out, and denotes origin or source. — 


It may also intensify the meaning of a word: Uralt, very 


old (alt); die Urahne, great-grandmother (die Whne); ure — 


fomtjd, very funny (fomtjcd)); urploblich, all of a sudden 
(pliglid)); der Urfprung, source (der Sprung); das Urvoli, 
original or primitive people (das Volf); der Urwald, pre- 
meval forest (der Wald). 


Suffixes. 


305. A great many German words are formed by 
adding suffizes to various roots. The most important 
groups of words formed in this way are: (1) nouns, 
(2) adjectives, and (3) verbs. 

Derivation of Nouns by Suffix. — Nouns formed by suffix 
may be divided into two classes: concrete and abstract. 


306. The commonest suffixes by which concrete 
nouns are formed are: chen, lein, er, in, and ling. 


ie 
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(1) Ghen and leit form neuter diminutives out of 
other nouns: da8 Biumejen, little tree (der Baum); da8 
Sihnchen, little son (der Sohn); das Mtidcdhen, lettle girl 
(die Magd); das Bachlein, brooklet (der Bach); das Friu- 
fein, Miss, little woman (die Frau); das Biidlein, little 
book (das Buch). 


Note that the root vowel takes Umlaut when possible. 


(2) Gr forms masculine agents from 


(a) Nouns: bder Blet{cher, butcher (das Fleifdhh); der 
Gartner, gardener (der Garten); der Topfer, potter (der 
Zopf). 

(6) Verbs: der Fithrer, de (fithren); der Lefer, 
reader (lefen); der Schreiber, clerk (jchretben). 


Note that the root vowel usually takes Umlaut. 


(8) Sn forms feminines from masculines : die Konigin, 
queen (der Rinig); die Lehrerin, lady teacher (der Vehrer) ; 
die Ldwin, lioness (der Lime). 


(4) Ying forms masculines with varying meaning from 

(a) Nouns: der Gitnftling, favorite (die Gunjt); der 
Sprifling, scion (der Sprok, sprout); der Oaumling, hop- 
o’-my-thumb (der Daumen, thumb). 

(b) Adjectives: der Frembdling, stranger (fremd); der 
Srithling, spring (frith); der Giingling, youth Gung). 

(c) Verbs: der Findling, foundling (finden); der Lehr- 
ling, apprentice (lehren); der Sirgling, suckling ({augen). 

(d) Numerals: der Gritling, first fruits (erft); der 
Rwilling, twin (zwet); der Drilling, triplet (drei). 


- Note that the root vowel takes Umlaut when possible. 
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307. The commonest suffixes by which abstract nouns | 


are formed are: e, et, heit, feit, {chaft, and ung. 


(1) € forms abstract feminines from 


(a) Adjectives : Die Harte, hardness, cruelty Chart); 
die Grife, stze (grok); die Lange, length (lang). 
_ (6) Verb Roots: die Gitte, request (bitten); die Liebe, 
love (lieben); die Yiige, lze (liigen). 


Note that the root vowel takes Umlaut when possible. 


(2) Gi forms feminines of various meanings — many 
have become concrete — from 


(a) Nouns: dte Bidereit, bakery (der Bier); die 
Pijcheret, fishery (der Fifcer); die Sflaveret, slavery (der 
Sflave). 


(b) Verbs: die Nederei, chafing (necen, to tease); dic 
Plauderet, chattering (plaudern); die oer flatter: y 
({chimeicheln). 


(3) Heit forms abstract feminines from 


(a) Nouns: die Gottheit, godhead (der ott); Die Kind- 
eit, childhood (da8 Kind); die plana humanity (der 
Werenjch). 


(6) Adjectives: die Oummbeit, stupidity (dumm); die 
Cinheit, unity (ein); die Weisheit, wisdom (weife). 


(4) Reit forms abstract feminines from adjectives 
which have endings like ig, lich, fam, bar, etc.: die Danke 
barfeit, gratitude (danfbar); die Freundlidfeit, kindness 
(freundlich); die Ouldfamfeit, patience (duldfam). 


wr 


(5) Schaft forms abstract feminines, chiefly from — 


nouns denoting persons: die Biirgerfdaft, citizens (der 
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Bitrger); die Oiener|chaft, servants (der Diener); die Knedht- 
{chaft, serfdom (der Rnedt). 


(6) Ung forms abstract feminines, chiefly from verbs : 
die CErzihlung, story Cerzihlen); die Rleidung, clothing 
Cfleiden); die Zeichnung, drawing (zeidhnen). 


308. Derivation of Adjectives by Suffix. — The com- 
monest suffixes by which adjectives are formed are: 
bar, ett, haft, ig, ifch, lich, and jam. 

aah) Bar forms adjectives from 

(a) Nouns: bdanfbar, grateful (der Dank); ehrbar, hon- 
orable (die Chre); furdhtbar, terrible (dte Furdt). 


(6) Verbs: brauchbar, usable (brauchen); efbar, eatable 
(effen); lesbar, legible (lefet). 


(2) Gn forms adjectives, usually of material, from 
nouns: eithen, oaken (die Giche); golden, pieithe (das 
Gold); wollen, woolen Cole Wolle). 


(8) Haft.forms adjectives from 

(a) Nouns: efelhaft, disgusting (der Cfel); meifterhaft,. 
masterful (der Meifter); fiindhaft, sinful (die Sitnde). 

(6) Adjectives: boghaft, malicious (bife, bad) ; franf- 
haft, seckly (franf); wahrhaft, real (walhr, true). | 

(4) Sg forms adjectives, chiefly from nouns: gitnf{tig, 


favorable (die Gunjt); mutig, courageous (der Wut); fon- 
nig, sunny (die Sonne). 


(5) Sf forms adjectives, chiefly from proper nouns: 
amerifanijch, American (der Amerifaner) ; franzifijch, Prench 
(der Franjzofe); homerifdh, Homeric (der Homer). 
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(6) ich forms adjectives from 


(a) Nouns: gliclich, happy (da8 Olid); menfclicd, — 
human (der Mtenjd)); tiglich, daly (der Tag). 

(6) Adjectives: frihlich, joyous (froh); langlich, lengthy 
(lang); ritlich, reddish (tot). 

(c) Verbs: begretflic), comprehensible (begreifen): frag- 
lich, questionable (fragen); haplich, hateful, ugly (haffen). 

(7) Gam forms adjectives from | 

(a) Nouns: furdtjam, temid (die Furdht); gewaltjam, | 
violent (die Gewalt); jtttjam, modest (die Gitte, wsage). 

(6) Verbs: biegjam, pliable Cbiegen); gehorfam, obedi- 
ent (gehorcjen); ftrebfam, assiduous (ftreben, to strive). 


309. Derivation of Verbs by Suffix. — ‘he commonest — 
suffixes by which verbs are formed are: em, ern, teren, 
and igen. 


(1) Gn forms verbs from 


(a) Nouns: biirften, to brush (die Biirjte); fifden, to 
fish (der Sif); fiiffen, to kiss (der Kup). 


(6) Adjectives: hirten, to harden (hart); plitten, to 
iron flat (platt, flat); ftirfen, to strengthen ({tarf). 


(c) Roots of other verbs: bdringen, trans., to crowd 
(dringen, intrans., to force one’s way); fallen, to fell 
(fallen); trinfen, to water Cirinfen). 


(2) Grn forms verbs chiefly from adjectives. With 
comparatives it may be considered as simply -t added 
to the comparative root. <A prefix—commonly bverz— 
- often precedes the root: verbeffern, to correct (beffer); 
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verlingern, to prolong (linger); vergrifern, to enlarge 
(gro). 


(3) Geren forms verbs, chiefly from foreign words: 
amitfieren, to entertain (French, amuser) ; deflinteren, to 
decline a word (French, décliner) ; regieren, to rule (Latin 
regere). he | 

(4) Sgen forms verbs from 

(a) Nouns: huldigen, to do homage (die Huld, grace) ; 
freuzigen, to crucify (das Kreuz); ftetnigen, to stone (der 
Stein). 

(6) Adjectives (when an adjective has the ending 
ig, this class of verbs is not to be distinguished from 
that in 1): befeftigen, to fasten (feft); bejdinigen, to beaw- 
tify ({chin); fattigen, to satisfy (fatt). 


Compound Words. 


310. German compounds always consist of two main 
parts: (1) the modifying element and (2) the basic 
word. The basic word comes last: blaugriin, blucsh 
green; gviinblau, greenish blue. Either element may 
belong to almost any part of speech: haushalten, to keep 
house; der YNimmerfatt, glutton. And both elements 
may themselves be compounds: die Wagenbaumerfftatt, 
workshop for building wagons. 

Compounds may be any part of speech; (nouns 
take their gender from the last element): da8 Lifchbein 
(noun), table leg; dasfelbe (pronoun), the same; hellblar 
(adjective), light blue; wahrfagen (verb), to prophesy ; 
bergan (adverb), uphill; anftatt (preposition), estead 
of ; nachdem (conjunction), after; pogtaujend Cinterjec- 
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tion) Great Scott! While there are compounds in all 
parts of speech, the most important are (1) tase 
(2) Adjectives, and (8) Verbs. 


| 311. Nouns.— A noun may be compounded with 


(1) Nouns: ba Febderbett, feather bed; der Fingerhut, 
thimble; da8 Goldftid, gold piece ; die Hauptftadt, Cia tet 
city. 

(2) Pronouns, ‘aeally felbjt: der Selbjtmord, suicide ; 
der Selbftlaut, vowel; die Selbjtjuct, selfishness. 

'(8) Adjectives: der Blidfinn, nonsense; das Deutfdy- 
land, Germany; die Grogmutter, grandmother. 


(4) Verbs: das Fahrrad, deeycle; ote Fitllfeder, foun-. 


tain pen; die Wanderluft, love of travel. 


(5) Adverbs: die Augenfeite, outside; das Chenbild, 


mage; die Yebtzeit, the present tume. 
(6) Prepositions: das Wtitleid, pity; die Nachwelt, pos- 
terity ; der Umweg, roundabout way. 


312. Adjectives.— An adjective may be ore 
with 
C1) Nouns: bildfdin, pretty as a Voncure: feefranf, sea- 
sick ; jilberhell, clear as crystal. 3 
| (2) Adjectives: bitterfiif, better sweet ; gutmittig, good- 
natured ; griinblau, greenish blue. 

(5) Verbs: bemerfenswert, worthy of note; lernbe- 
gterig, eager to learn; mertwiirdig, remarkable. 

(4) Prepositions: aufredt, upright; anferordentlich, 
extraordinary ; vorlaut, forward, pert. 
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313. Verbs. — A verb may be compounded with 


(1) Nouns: haushalten, to keep house; ftattfinden, to 
take place; teilnehmen, to take part. 


(2) Adjectives: groftun, to swagger; liebingeln, to. 
ogle; vollenden, to finish. 


(3) Adverbs: hingehen, to. go away; wiederfommen, to — 
come again; juritdfehren, to turn back. 


(4) Prepositions: anjiehen, to put on; mitgehen, to go 
along with; nachfigett, to stay after school. 


Derivations through the Latin. 


314. Students of Latin may be interested in compar- 
ing certain English words, derived from Latin, with 
their German synonyms. For many English words 
derived directly, prefix and root, from the Latin, the 
German equivalent may be found by translating the 
Latin word, part by part, into German. A few illus- 
trations are given below; students should be on the 
watch for others. | 


(1) Nouns: 
Attraction, die Unziehung (ad, an + trahere, ziehen). 
Benefit, die Wohltat (bene, woh! + facere, tun). 
Hruption, der Ausbruch Ce, aus + rumpere, breden). 
Pretence, der Vorwand (prae, vor + tendere, wenden). 
Resonance, der Widerhall (re, wider + sonare, hallen). 
Note. — Examples from the Greek are rare. The best one is sym- 

pathy, da8 Mtitleid (ody, mit + wddos, das Leid). 

(2) Adjectives : 
Accessible, zuginglich Cad, ju + cedere, gehet). 

_ Mlltieit, unerlaubt Gin, un + licere, erlaubt fein). 
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Immortal, unfterblid) Cin, un + mori, fterben). | 
Retrograde, vittgingig (retro, zuriidd + gradi, gehen). 
Subsequent, nachfolgend (sub, nach + sequi, folgen). 


(3) Verbs: 
Compose, jujammenfeen Co zutfammen + ponere, 
fete). | 
Contract, zufammenziehen (con, 3ujammen + trahere, 
ztehen). 


Exclude, aus{dlieRen (ex, aus + claudere, fcjliefen). 
Hepel, austreiben (ex, aus + pellere, tretben). 

Extract, ausztehen (ex, aus + trahere, 3iehen). 

Import, einfithren (in, etn + portare, fiihren). 
Prescribe, vorjchrieben (prae, vor + scribere, {cjreiben). 
Remit, zuritd|chiden (re, 3uritd + mittere, {chicden). 
Retract, zuriichziehen (re, zuriteé + trahere, ziehen). 
Survive, iberleben (super, itber + vivere, lebet). 


CHAPTER III. 


COMPOSITION OF SOUNDS. PRONUNCIATION AND 
PHONETICS. 


Introduction. 


315. A German Accent. — When we hear newly arrived 
Germans speaking English, we are often amused at 
what we call their “broken” speech. Do we ever stop 
to think that our German is just as broken and amusing 
to them? When we speak German readily: or recite 
a poem glibly, it rarely occurs to us that a German 
would probably’ have difficulty in understanding us. 
To acquire a correct German accent, we must study and 
emitate the very peculiarities of enunciation which make 
a German’s broken English sound so quaint to us. 

The simplest way to approach a good German accent 
is to make believe we are telling a German dialect story, 
and to do this when we read or speak German. We must 
also get rid of all false modesty, for trying to mimic 
German sounds is not half so ridiculous as giving Ger- 
man letters their American sounds. 

Several years ago an American student in Germany 
tried one day to make fun of the speech of his German 
fellow-students, rolling his 7’s, hissing his s’s, and jerk- 
ing out the separate words, instead of speaking in his 
former careful, easy, American way. He threw himself 
into the German with might and main, just to show 


them how queer it sounded to him. To his surprise he 
255 
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was complimented upon his progress in pronunciation. 


The Germans had noticed, not that he was exaggerating, ~ 


but that he was approaching a good German accent. 


316. The Best German.— There is as much difference 
in the speech of natives of Berlin, Hanover, Dresden, 
and Munich, as in that of natives of New York, Boston, 
_ Chicago, and New Orleans. It is not desirable to imi- 
tate any one too closely. In German, as in English, 
those who speak best are those whose speech cannot be 
identified with any particular city or province. The 


following hints are based upon observation of various | 


accents — especially those of North Germany. They are 
meant for conversational German, not for declamation. 


These hints treat German ‘‘as she is spoke’’ by cultivated Ger- 
mans to-day, not as one hears it in formal declamation. For formal 
German, seé Benedix, Der miindlide Vortrag, published by Weber, 
Leipzig, and Stebs, Deutidhe Viihnenans|prade, published by Ahn, 
Cologne. As a matter of fact, the language of the stage, even in 
heroic pieces, is much nearer colloquial German than Siebs’ book indi- 
_ cates. Teachers wanting a more detailed discussion of pronunciation 
than that given here are referred to: Viétor’s Bhonetif and Phonetijde 
Studien, Sievers’ Phonetif, Hofimann’s Lautwiffenjdaft, Bremer’s Bho- 
netif, Klinghardt’s Urtifulationsiibungen, and the similar works of 
Trautmann and Beyer.. Not only are these books too detailed for 
pupils, but they were written for Germans, not for Americans. 


317. The Chief Difficulties. — As a rule, German sounds 
for which English has nothing to correspond—like dh, 
j, and it —are well mastered by American pupils. The 
chief difficulties are with sounds like J, r, and long e, 
_ because we wrongly assume that these letters represent 
English sounds. Pupils prepare themselves for the 
difficulties offered by such words as da8 Buch, die tithe, 
or {din, and take pains in pronouncing them. ‘The 
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result is that they are pronounced much nearer the 
true German way than words which are thought to offer 
no difficulty, like alle, lehren, or die Geele. 

The things that are most distinctively German — 
neglect of which marks an American most clearly when 
he speaks with a German — are: (1) pure vowel sounds, 
especially v and e, §§ 318 ff.; (2) the diphthongs, §§ 323- 
324; (8) the glottal catch, §§ 326 ff.; (4) the consonants 
{ and t, §§ 336-337; (5) syllable stress, §§ 338 ff.; 
and (6) the ending en in certain special cases, § 348. 

. Note. — Read § 344, Conclusion. It is not intended that teachers - 


shall present this whole chapter to their pupils. It is best to treat 
only such parts as teachers feel will be most readily grasped. 


Vowels. 


318. Quality of Sound. EB Geauen vowels are simple, 
pure; American vowels are usually slurred. There is . 
almost always an wh-sound after an American vowel. 
This is caused by the moving of the tongue or the 
lower jaw. We pronounce 6 as 0-00, while a German 
keeps tongue, lips, and lower jaw in exactly the same 
position throughout the entire sound. We pronounce 
art, school, rose, a-ert, schoo-ul, ro-ooze, where a German 
makes pure, simple sounds of die Art, die Schule, die Rofe. 

. The English sounds are of course exaggerated Bors the 
better to illustrate the tendency. 


319. Position of Tongue and Lips. —In order to learn 
to keep tongue, lips, and lower jaw rigid during the 
sound of German vowels, it is important to know the 
exact position of these parts for the making of the vari- 
ous vowel sounds. Articulate carefully the vowels in 
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Hard Palate S Passage to Nose 


vl Soft Palate 
oy Uvula 


/ 
(\ ae 


j Tongue 


es 


2 


Fic. 1.— The Tongue-position for i, 


Hard Palate © : Passage to Nose 


Fic. 2. — The Tongue-position for a, 


Seed, far, food. For 
the vowel sound in 
feed the lips are 
drawn back as in a 
smile; in far they 
are in their normal 
position of rest; in 
food they are (or 
should be) thrust 
forward-as in a pout. 
And the tongue is 
raised and thrown 
forward in feed, is 
normal in far, and is 
drawn back in food. 
These positions are 
illustrated in Fig- 
ures 1, 2, and 3. 
The German vowel 
sounds form a se- 
quence t, ¢, a, 0, U, 
beginning with a 
sound in the ‘front 
of the mouth and 
running to the back. 
Notice the position 
of the tongue for the 
series as graphically 
shown in Figure 4, 
and remember that 
it must not change 
position during each 
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sound. A good way to keep the tongue steady is to 
rest its tip consciously against the base of the lower 


teeth. A good way 
to keep the lower 
jaw steady is to hold 
a lead pencil be- 
tween the teeth. 


320. Length of 
Sound. — Unlike 
English vowels, each 
German vowel has 
only one kind of 
sound. This sound 
varies. in . length. 
The five German 


vowels may be long 
or short. (1) They - 


are usually short 


Passage to Nose 
Soft Palate 


sete 


Palate 
Va 


Fic. 3.— The Tongue-position for #, 


when followed by two or more consonants or a double 
consonant: das Wafjer, das Bett, der Fifch, die Wolle, der 
Hund. (2) Otherwise they are long, especially when 


doubled or followed 
by h: der Vater, das 
Beet, ihnen, wohl, tun. 
(3) Some monosyl- 
lables, mostly inde- 
clinable, have a short 
vowel before a single 


enn 


Fic. 4. — Diagram of the Tongue-positions 
for German vowels. 


consonant: an, ab, man, in, e8, ob, der, des. 
The chief difference between the pronunciation of 
long and short vowels in German is that long ones are 
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pronounced less vigorously than the short. ‘The short 
vowels are uttered with a tenseness—they are almost 
coughed — which clips them short and carries the sound 
immediately to the following consonant. This will 
be more thoroughly treated under “syllable stress,” : 
§§ 338-3840. | 


321. Pronunciation. —If we remember not to move 
tongue or lower jaw during vowel sounds, German 
vowels offer little difficulty, except in the case of long e. 
(1) The two sounds of a are like the English a’s in aha 
(never as in fat or fate); (2) the twot sounds like z in 
pin and machine (never as in fine); (8) the two 4 sounds © 
like win put and truly (never as in mule or fun) ; (4) the 
two 0 sounds like the two o’s in oho. 


. Note. —In the best German schools pupils learning to pronounce 
English long o are made to give a long oo-sound after the o-sound. 
They are made to say ho-oom (home), wo-00 (woe), and so on, be- 
cause they naturally make a pure o-sound with no motion of tongue 
or jaw. 


(5) German e has three sounds: short, fre and 


long. When short it is like e in met, when obscure 
like e in golden. But long e makes trouble, as it has 


; no English equivalent. It is between a in mate and ee 


in meet. It is made with the teeth almost together, the 
lips drawn back as in a smile, and the tongue almost as- 
high as in the t position (Fig. 1). It is a pure sound 
and has not the slur usually following English long a, 
as when we pronounce name, nd-im. Pronounce Ghre 
(not Uhre), Seele (not Siile), mehren (not EY fehe 
(not jibe). 

Note. —¥or the sound of e in the unaccented syllable er, see tv, 
§ 337, Note. 
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Vowels with Umlaut. 


322. Umlaut.— When in Old and Middle High Ger- 
man (see $§ 854-355) a stem whose vowel was 4@, 9, U, 
or aut was followed by a suffix containing the vowel i 
(later e) the sound of the stem vowel! was modified, 
becoming more like the vowel in the ending; thus 
a, 0, uw, or at came to be spoken 4G, 3, it, or du (O.H.G. 
fallu, fellis, fellit; M.H.G. valle, vellest, vellet; 
N.H.G. falle, falljt, fallt). This change of sound was 
called Umlaut by Klopstock, and the great German 
philologist, Jakob Grimm, made this term current. 
Below are given the sounds of these Umlaut vowels: 

(1) Short & is like e in met; long & is properly the 

same quality of sound, only longer. It is a pure sound, 
not like a in date, but more like the first e in there, or 
at in faith when spoken with Irish brogue. In North 
Germany, however, it is coming to be spoken more and 
more like long ¢ except to distinguish similar forms 
(see § 321, 5). Pronounce: die Mtinner, die Walder ; 
gahnen, wihlen. Distinguish carefully : Whre, Ehre ; fahe, 
fehe. | 

(2) Short 5 has the lips rounded as in short p and the 
tongue in the position for short ¢ (e in met); long # has 
the lips rounded in the position for long 9 (whistling 
position) and the tongue in the position for long’ e 
(Mehl). Pronounce: die Hille, Kffnen, die Hibhle, die 
Ofen. Distinguish carefully: Hille, helle; fonnen, fen- 
nen; Hihlen, hehlen. 

1 The best English illustration of Umlaut is the difference we make 


in pronouncing the o in woman, when we speak the plural form, women. 
a change in the last vowel affects the sound of the first. 


‘4 
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(3) Short ii has the lips rounded as in short u and 
the tongue in the position for short t (¢ in pin); long 
it has the lips rounded as in long u (whistling position) 
and the tongue in the position for long t (2 in machine). 
Pronounce: die Hiitte, fiillen, die Hite, fiihlen. Distin- 
guish carefully: Sitffen, Sijjen; Sitfte, Rtjte ; mitffen, 
miffett. | 

(4) The See ait is pronounced just like ew. 
See § 328, 38. 


(5) Notice that in every case an Umlaut-vowel has 
the same lip position as the corresponding non-umlauted 
vowel, but the tongue is raised nearer the position for t 
(Fig. 1). As this t was originally the sound of the 
following syllable, we may say that the tongue began to © 
prepare for the ending while pronouncing the vowel of — 
the stem. Thus Umlaut may be called an assimilation 
of the stem vowel to the vowel of the ending. 


Diphthongs. 


323. Nature of the Diphthongs.— A diphthong is— 
properly speaking—a double sound. But we often 
speak of two vowels, when written together, as a diph- 
thong, even when they are spoken as a single sound: © 
each, heart, heard. Below are treated the three genuine 
diphthong sounds: at (et), au, and eu (au), 

German diphthongs differ from English chiefly in 
having the main emphasis on the second sound where 
English has it on the first. But there are also differ- 
ences in the quality of the sounds. 


(1) The diphthongs et and ai are historically the 
same sound and are pronounced exactly alike in Ger- 
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man. ‘Their sound is nearly like that of English ¢ in 
mine, but English long 7 is a long ah-sound followed by | 
a short ee-sound (d’-ee), while German ai (ei) is a short 
a-sound followed by a longer e-sound (a-ee’). In Ger- 
man, after the short a-sound, the tongue does not bother 
to climb clear to the i-position (Fig. 1), but stays for 
the longer part of the diphthong in the e-position 
(Fig. 4): Das Gt, mein, der Hain, die Sate. 

(2) The diphthong au is nearly like English ow in 
how, but English ow is a long ah-sound followed by a 
short u-sound (d!-00), while German at is a short a-sound 
followed by a longer v-sound (a-vo’), In German, 
after the short a-sound, the tongue does not bother to 
go way back into the u-position (Fig. 3), but stays for 
the longer part of the diphthong in the v-position 
(Fig. 4): Das Haus, der Raub, das Maul, aus. 

(3) The diphthongs eu and du are historically the 
same sound and are pronounced exactly alike in German. 
Their sound is nearly like that of English oy in boy, but 
English oy is a short aw-sound followed by a shorter 
i-sound (aw-7%). German ett (a) is a short o-sound fol- 
lowed by a longer 8-sound (0-i8’). In German, after 
the short v-sound, the lips keep the same rounded 
position and the tongue does not bother to climb clear - 
to the i-position (Fig. 1), but stays for the longer part 
of the diphthong in the e-position (Fig. 4): Die Ceute, 
heute, die Haute, die Sadule. 


324. Summary of the Differences. — Thus we see not 
only that German diphthong-sounds have the emphasis 
on the second part, where English emphasizes the first 
element, but that the second (longer) element of the 
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German diphthong is not so different from the first _ 
(short) element as in English. In other words, both 
the lip- and the tongue-positions for the second element 
of the German diphthong are nearer those of the first 
element, than in English. German diphthongs are also 
of shorter duration than English. They are not so One, 
as a long vowel. : 

If we want to emphasize a claim to something we 
say: “That’s mine” (mdddd'een), where a German 
says: ,Das ijt mein” cmaeen’). When we are hurt, we 
say: “Ow” (dddd'o0), but a German says: ,u" (%00'). 
We also call: “Ship ahoy” (aw't), but a German in 
calling out the word for hay, says: -,da8 Heu" (850’), 
The best way to say this right is to think mainly of the © 
second sound; the first will take care of itself. 


Digraphs. 


325. In English we have many double vowels for 
single sounds, as in the words, each, heart, heard, believe, 
receive, and so on. German has but few of these di- 
graphs. They are ie, pronounced like long +} aa, pro- 
nounced like long a; ee, pronounced like long e} vo, — 
pronounced like long », All these digraphs are used 
merely to show by the spelling that a sound is long. 
They are employed usually where a simple vowel would 
naturally be short. Gie, viel, die Gaat, der Saal, dag 
Beet, das Meer, bas Boot. 


The Glottal Catch. 


326. The “Catch” Proper. — Most Germans speak 
- with the muscles of the chest and diaphragm tense. 
They seem to be holding their breath, asit were; there 
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is always pressure upon the bellows which furnishes the 
motive-power for speech. ‘This tenseness or pressure 
accounts not only for the staccato effect and the impres- 
sion of vigor and speed given by most spoken German, 
but also for the greater explosiveness of many German 
sounds. It is also the foundation of what is called the 
glottal catch. 

When we say, “pooh!” the breath bursts thr ough our 
lips in a little explosion. If we close our vocal chords, 
as we do our lips in “pooh,” and then let the breath 
pop through them, we have what is known asa “ glottal 
catch.” There is nothing like it in English ; the near- 
est approach is when we whisper “uh-uh” for “no.” 
It is a little, jerky cough. 


327. After a Consonant. — When we hear a German 
learning English the most striking thing about it is the 
choppy way he bites off the various syllables, especially 
those beginning with a vowel. In English conversation 
we carry over a consonant to a following vowel, even 


_. when they are in separate words: not at all, odd or even. 


A German comes to a full stop—closing his vocal 
chords — before words or syllables beginning with a 
vowel. The sound of the vowel is then preceded by — 
the little jerky cough —the “glottal catch” — caused 
_ by the sudden bursting open of the vocal chords: odd | 
or | even, not | at | all. 

Pronounce the following words, making | a complete 
- closure of the vocal chords after the prefix, and begin- 
ning the basic word with a glottal catch: entlehren, 
erlinnern, miflacdten, verleinen, urjalt. Also: G8 | ift | 
ein | auferlordentlich | unjartiges Rind. 
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328. After a Vowel. — When in English a vowel sound 
precedes an initial vowel — whether this begins a word 
or a syllable — we join the two by the sound of w (after 
o or %) or of y (after e or 2). In rapid speech, through- 
out, see tt, Tam are pronounced through-wout, see yit, I 
yam. But a German comes to a full stop before the 
initial vowel sound, which he pronounces with a glottal 
catch: through\out, see\tt, I|am. 

Pronounce the following words, making a complete 
closure of the vocal chords after the prefix and begin- 
ning the basic word with a glottal catch: be|obljachten, 
belachten, gelendet, gelarbeitet. Also: Sch habe | eine | un|- 
angenehme | Untwort | erhalten. 


_ 829. Rule for the Glottal Catch.—It is hard to lay 
down an absolute rule for the glottal catch, as much 
depends upon individuals. In very rapid speech, espe- 
cially in unaccented words and syllables, the glottal 
catch is sometimes omitted. But as such fluency is not 
acquired till after years of practice, it is best to follow 
the rule. xcept after the particles mentioned below, a — 
glottal catch should precede every word or root syllable be- 
ginning with a vowel. 

When a German speaks English with a glottal catch 
it sounds queer to us, but no queerer than it sounds to 
a German when we say: be-yo-bachten, be-yachten, ge- 
yendet, and ge-yarbettet instead of beloblacdten, belachten, 
gejendet, and gelarbeitet. Much of the difficulty Germans 
have in understanding our pronunciation of their lan- 
guage is due to our omission of the glottal catch. An 
illustration of this is the fact that an American was 
once obliged to pronounce the word ,erinnern’ five 
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times before her German teacher could tell what word 
she was trying to say. The difficulty lay partly in the 
drawling of the American 1, partly in the omission of 
the glottal catch after the first er. The American said 
e-rinnurn instead of erlinnern. 


330. Omission of the Glottal Catch.— In the case of 
words compounded with the particles hier, hin, her, dar, 
war, wor, bor, wieder, and after If, there is no glottal catch. 
Thus hinaus, herein, darunter, warum, woran, voritber, wie- 
dberum, vollenden, are easy for Americans, as they are 
pronounced without the glottal catch. 


. Consonants. 


331. Identical Consonants. — The German consonants 
f, h, £, m, 1, and zg are pronounced as in English. 


(1) German jf, $ has three pronunciations just like 
the three of English s. When at the end or next to 
the end of a syllable it is like s in see: e8, wa8, bift, Haft. 
When at the beginning of a syllable it is like s in rose: 
fehen, der Saal, die Roje, der Unjinn. When { begins an 
accented syllable whose second letter is t or , it is 
like s in sugar: ftehen, jpreden are pronounced as if 
spelled jctehen, {cjprecjen. | 


Note. —It is almost as hard for Americans to give initial | a z-sound 
as for Germans to give our final s az-sound. We think it sounds funny 
to hear a German say, ‘‘ It iss hiss turn,’’ but it sounds just as funny 
to a North German when we say, ,,Gie itberjette fec)8 Seiten,” giving 
the initial j’s the sound of s in hiss, as it is our natural tendency to do. 


(2) The consonants », t, b, } are uttered with greater 
explosiveness than in English, owing to the greater 
lung-pressure in German (§ 826). In Dd and t the tip 


hore ae 
ahs be "i ; 
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of the tongue should be against the upper teeth at the 
beginning of the sound. At the end of a syllable 6 
and » are pronounced like p and t: Zod like tot, Ubftdht 
like Apficht, fiidlich like fiitlid), ob like op. 


332. Equivalent Consonants. — The consonants ¢, j, q, ¥ 
w, 3, have equivalent sounds in English, but these are 
not represented by the corresponding English letters.1 
© occurs mostly in ¢, pronounced like f£, and in & 
(§ 334). 9 is like y in year (in North Germany it 
tends towards , § 834, 2) ; mu like ses v like f; w like 
v3; 3 like tz. 


333. Dissimilar Consonants. — ‘I'he consonants which 
have sounds not found in English are q, g, !, and rt. 
Naturally they make the most trouble for Americans. 


334. The Sound cj),— (1) In pronouncing & after a, 9, 
u, or au, the back of the tongue is raised and drawn 
back toward the soft palate so that a scraping sound is 
made as the breath is forced through. ~ It is like the 
Scotch ch in loch. The nearest equivalent English 
sound is the rasping we sometimes make at the end 
of a long yawn or the sound some people utter when 
breathing on their eye-glasses before cleaning them. 
Pronounce: ach, da8 Buch, da8 Loch, auch. | 


(2) After all other sounds — that is, after consonants 
or e, i, eu, or the umlauted vowels — ch has a sound re- 
sembling the. noise made by a spitting cat. Raise the — 


wr 


1¥or foreign words a pronouncing dictionary must be consulted. 
Some French words are pronounced as in French, as $enfion, Sourna- 
lift; some are half Germanized: Gauce, pronounced Gofe, 
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tongue to the position for long i (Fig. 1) and holding 
it there, stop the vowel sound and breathe out. Pro- 
nounce,: das Pech, das Licht, euch, dte Dichter, die Dicher, 
die Titcher, die Schlauche, welch, manch. 

It is plain that the guttural d-sound, made in the 
back of the mouth, goes naturally with the vowels a, 9, 
and uw, which are formed in the middle or back of the 
mouth (see Fig. 4). The palatal -sound, made against 
the front part of the palate, goes naturally with the 
vowels formed in the front of the mouth (Fig. 4) or 
with f or n, both of which are articulated with the 
tongue against the front of the palate (Fig. 5). 


(3) At the beginning of a syllable, & is pronounced 
as in (2) before e andi: Chemte, China. Before other 
vowels or consonants it is pronounced like £: Chor, Chrift, 


CSharafter, Fuchs, wachfen. 


335. The Sounds of g, — (1) German g at the begin- 
ning of a word or syllable is like English g in go. 
(2) At the end of a syllable it is like & except (8) in 
the ending ig, when it is like & in id.. — 

Thus ch and-g in richtig are pronounced alike. But as 
soon as inflectional endings are added to final g, so that 
g becomes the first letter in the following syllable, g is 
pronounced like g in go. Pronounce: (1) gut, griin; 
(2) der Tag, der Sieg; (3) rubhig, richtig ; but (1) dte Cage, 
die Siege, rubiger, richtiger. 

Note. — There is less uniformity in Germany for the pronunciation 
of g than for any other letter. Probably half the people in Germany 
pronounce final g like final ch, as in § 334, 1 or 2. But the best author- 
ities are now agreed upon-the pronunciation as given above. See Vié- 


tor’s Die Ausfprace des Sdhriftdeutfden, 7th edition, O. R. Riesland, 
Leipzig ; also Siebs’ Deutidhe VBiihnenausfprade, Ahn, Kéln. See §316. 
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336. The Sound of !.— German [ is pronounced with 
the tongue pressed against the front of the palate, like 
li in million (Fig. 5). The sound of y in year seems 
interwoven with the I, which is made in the very front 
of the mouth, not at the back as English 7. One might 
say that German f has an ee-shade (Fig. 1), while Eng- 
: lish 7 has an 00-shade 
(Fig. 3). Pronounce: 
Lilli Lehmann, alles, UTE. 


337. The German r. 
— There are two dis- 
tinct German t’s; the 
tongue-tip (trilled) r, 
and the uvula (rolled) 
tr. Both differ from - 
the American slurred 
ry of the East and 
South, and from the | 
drawled 7 of the 
West. 


Y Hard Palate 


Tongue | |. 


Fic, 5.— The Tongue-position for {, (1) In the trilled 

r (Fig.6), the tongue- 

tip is vibrated against the palate just behind the front 

teeth. This is not only the easier of the two, but it is 
the one approved on the stage. 


(2) The uvula or throat r (Fig. 7) is made by the 
vibrations of the uvula upon the back of the tongue. | 
It is more distinctively German, but is usually difficult 
for Americans to acquire. In a way it resembles a 
gargle and it may best be developed from the guttural 
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dj, § 834, 1. In fact, 
many Germans pro- 
nounce t as & when 
speaking _ rapidly ; 
they give Wtartha and 
« Magda almost the 
same sound. ‘The 
physiological expla- 
nation of this is that 
in very rapid speech Tongue 
the uvula fails to 
vibrate when the 
breath is forced out, 
thus making only the 
scraping sound of &, 
§ 334, 1. For this Fic. 6.—The Tongue-position for trilled r, 
uvula t the front of 
the tongue must 
never be raised as in 
the drawled yr of the 
West. The back of 
the tongue is raised 
so that the uvula is Pascanedeinose 
forced to vibrate SSS Soft Palate 
when we breathe out aS ee 
(see Fig. 7). 


Note. — In conversation 
the yr in the wnaccented See 
syllable er is not rolled. 
The uvula touches the 
_ tongue just once, but does => 
not vibrate. This makesa _ 
very short aw-sound, akin Fic. 7.—The Tongue-position for uvula Y, 


eS oN 


Hard Palate 


Tongue 
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to oin short. Thus Der Vater hat e8 vergeffen is spoken almost like 
Daw fahtaw hat es fawgessen. The sound here represented by avw is 
as short as it can possibly be. It is not at all like the aw in ‘* See, saw, 
Marjorie Daw,’’ but on the contrary so brief as to be practically only 
@ grace note. 


Syllable Stress. 


338. Syllable Bearers. —In English the vowels are 


the important parts of the syllables. They may be 
called the “syllable-bearers.” A short vowel like a in 
hand may receive as much emphasis as long a in tame. 
In German this is strikingly different. Long vowels 


are longer than in English, and short ones shorter. | 


After a short vowel in German the following consonant 
bears a large part of the burden of the syllable. A 
consonant following a short vowel in German is much 
longer than the same consonant when following a long 
vowel. | 


339. Long and Short Consonants. — Thus German has ~ 


long and short consonants as well as long and short 
vowels. A short vowel is so short that it is almost 
coughed out; the sound springs from it immedtately to 
the following consonant, which is held much longer 
than the vowel. Graphically the difference between 
the English and German way of saying hand may be 


represented : 
3 und 


hae beanie 


A long vowel followed by a short consonant offers no 


difficulty, as that is a frequent combination in English. 
But care must be taken to prolong a consonant follow- 
ing a short vowel. Remember to hold tongue and jaw 
still during a German vowel-sound, and to jump without 
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any slur from a vowel to the following consonant, espe- 
cially when the vowel is short. Compare ber Sénig and 
finnen. Pronounce R585 nig and fin nmninnen. In 
the same way pronounce die Sule “and die Schuld 
(Shuuuule and Sdulllld), Also der Ofen and offen 


(Doo00 fen and offfffer). Be careful always to jump 
without any slur from the vowel to the consonant. Do 
not say Riluh|nig, fs|wh|nnen, Seu luhite, SO: 
DO|uhlfen, o|wh|ffen. 


340. Practice Pairs. — This is one of the. most char- 
acteristic features of German and one of the easiest to — 
learn. Just remember to put on extra lung-pressure 
for short vowels and then to hold the following conso- — 
nant. If we admire something very much, we say it is 
“wooonderful” ; a German says ,wunnndervoll.” The 
best English illustration of this is the way ng is pro- 
longed in the American slang expression: “Stung!” 
This length of consonants is especially easy to get with 
[,m, and. Try these first. | 

A few good pairs with which to practise these short 
vowels followed by long consonants and to compare 
them with similar long vowels followed by short con- 
sonants are: dem Sohne, die Sonne; fithlen, fiillen; fo- 
mij, fomfhen; der Stahl, der Stall; wobhlwollen; der 
Balljaal; Halle an der Saale; den Schafen, fchaffen; fam, | 
der Ramm ; lahm, das Lamm. ’ 


341. Change of Pitch. — In English words the vowel . 
carries the changes in pitch. When we say “ Oh, come 
on”’ in a pleading tone, the o in on slides several notes 
down the scale. If German were to use the same ex- 
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pression ,Romm an“ in the same tone, the # in an would 
carry this change in pitch. Graphically this may be rep- 
resented by English ** Come Con ”; German , Romm an, fi 


In German any change in pitch is carried by the long 
element in the syllable, whether vowel or consonant. 
Of course, to carry change in pitch a consonant must 
be voiced, that is, the vocal chords must vibrate when 
it is pronounced. Thus change of pitch cannot be car- 
ried by mutes like p, b, t. 


342. Sentence Accent. — In general, German sentence 
accent follows the same rules as the English, but it is 
more emphatic. The two may be compared to German 
and English script; the one goes straight and is sharp; 
the other glides and curves; one is angular, the other 
round. And so with the sentence accent: in English — 
it slurs, in German it jumps. The extent of this 
change (greater than in English), coupled with the 
greater lung-pressure in German and the glottal catch 
(§ 326), give spoken German a much more vigorous 
and staccato effect than English. 

Aside from these considerations the chief difference 
between English and German sentence accent is in com- 
plex sentences. In German complex sentences — those 
with a main and a subordinate clause — the tone begins 
at normal and rises till it comes to the junction of the 
two clauses; then it declines. This is the case whether 
the main clause or the subordinate comes first. 


Assimilation. 


343. The Ending en.— ‘The Germans speak not only 
with more vigor than we Americans, but with more 
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speed. Much of this speed is due to their clipping the 
ending et. An enormous number of German words end 
in en, the sound of which is shortened in various ways. 
In conversation the ¢ in ett is always silent. The 1 then 
undergoes various changes, called assimilation, depend- 
ing upon the preceding or following consonant. Chief 
of these are: (1) next to b or p; (2) after g; and (8) 
after i or 1g. | 


(1) When the ending en comes just after or just be- 
fore a 6 or a p sound, it is pronounced like m. The sen- 
tence Wir haben eben fieben Knaben gefehen is pronounced, 
Wir habm ebm fiebm Knabm gefehn. Efdhenbach and Wol- 
fenbiittel are pronounced &jdmbach and Wolfmbiittel." 


1 This statement and several of the following are at variance with 
Siebs and with German pronunciation as formally taught, but they 
are consistent with the practice, even of teachers. The author once 
heard a professor in the University of Berlin—a man well known in 
America —say in a lecture: Die Endung ,en’ mug immer volln Ton 
habm! Advocates of stage German insist that en should have its 
regular sound, but even on the stage b and p usually attract n to m, 
For instance, Piepenbrinf (in Freytag’s ,,Sournaliften”) is never pro- 
nounced according to the stage rules. Actors always say Giepmbrinf, 
This is a practically universal law, which the Greeks and Romans 
embodied in their: written ianguage: év + Bédd\w— éuBdddw (en + 
ballo—emballo); con + prehendo—comprehendo. In speaking hur- 
riedly we say ‘‘ Opm the door,’’ for ‘*Open the door.”’ 

Professor Viétor of Marburg, who has written more extensively on 
Phonetics than any one else, does not assimilate the ending en after 
b, p, and so on, and he combats such assimilation in his writings. But 
in conversation with the author he admitted the tendency (which he 
said came from Prussia) and confessed that his. youngest son assimi- 
lated en, while the other members of the family did not. On the other 
hand, the most able and scholarly phoneticist in Germany, Professor 
Sievers of Leipsic, advocates the teaching of assimilation from the 
beginning. He told the author not only that en should be assimilated 
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If we notice carefully how 6 and » come to attract 1 
to m, we shall see that it is all done by the soft palate. 
For the sounds 6 and the lips are closed and the soft 
palate cuts off the nasal passage. For the following 

-sound it is much easier to keep the lips closed and 
simply to let the soft palate down, thus opening the 
nasal passage, than it is to open the lips and raise: the 
tongue to the m-position. This opening of the nasal 
passage gives a nasal sound, and the only nasal sound 
possible with the lips closed is m. 


(2) A similar process to that just described fe, 
ave when en follows g. In the sound of g in gehen 
(§ 335, 1) the nasal passage is closed by the soft palate 
and it is-easier to lower the soft palate than to raise the 


tongue to the t-position. The result is that the follow-_ 


ing t-sound becomes nasal (like ng in sing). . Wir tragen 
hohe Kragen is pronounced Wir tragng hohe Kragng. 


(3) When the ending en follows nt or ng it is indicated 
simply by a change of pitch. The change may be up 
or down. In other words the tongue remains in the 
i-position while the vocal cords alter the pitch. This 
may be graphically indicated thus: Wir finnen einen 
{hinen Spaziergang sale fora eit hin Spa- 

Lice 
_ziergang madn, or wir forin" ein San Sule madhn. 
— 

Sie fingen an, zu jingen— fie firig™S, an, gu fing", or fie 
fingng at, git lingng: 

in the cases mentioned in the text, but that in a sentence like Wir 
fommen nidjt, the m attracts the en to m even when the next word 
begins with n. It is not the aim of this book to go into so much de- 


tail, but this statement is interesting, coming from Germany’s leading 
authority. 


“Conclusion. 


es 344. The previous rules and suggestions are meant on 
to explain in some measure the greatest difficulties that 
a confront an American trying to speak German. Teach- 
ing pronunciation from a book is a thankless job, but = 
even from a book some hints may be gleaned. If 
_ teacher or pupil can get from this chapter some helpful 
_ hint or inspiration, it will have amply served its purpose, 


CHAPTER IV. 


COMPOSITION OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 7 


An Outline Sketch. 


345. Introduction. Indo-European.— The English word 
night is in German die Nadt, in Latin, nox, noctis, and 
in Greek vv&, vuerds (nux, nuktos). In studying the 
roots of these words (night, Nacht, nokt, nukt) and oth- 
ers, scholars were long ago struck by their similarity. 
They seemed to be in some way related, probably to 
have a common origin. 

Indo-European is the name generally given to those 
languages of Europe and Western Asia which have 
certain roots in common, ‘They are supposed to come 
from a parent language, which is also called Indo-Euro- 
pean. The original form of this language is unknown, 
as is the home of the people who spoke it. But we 
suppose they spread throughout Europe and Asia, and 
as they scattered, the parent language changed. Out 
of it developed most of the languages of Europe. 

Note. — The Indo-European languages may be classified roughly as 


follows : 
I. Asiatic Languages. 


1. Indic, including (qa) the language of the Vedas, (0) Sanskrit, 
(c) Modern Indian, and (d) the language of the Gypsies. 

2. Iranic, including (a) Old Persian, (6) Modern Persian, (c) Old 
Baktrian, and°(d@) Afghan. 

3. Tocharic, a language in Central Asia, recently discovered to be 
Indo-European. 

4. Phrygian-Armenian. 
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Fic. 8. — Diagram illustrating the Development of the Indo-European 
Languages. 
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Il. Huropean Languages. 


1. Albanic, including the languages of the Balkan States. 

2. Balto-Slavic, including (a) Russian, (b) Polish, (c) Bohemian, and 
(d) Bulgarian. 

3. Germanic, including (a) Gothic, (b) Anglo-Saxon, (c) German, 

- (d) English, (e) Dutch, and (f) the Scandinavian tongues. 

4. Celtic, including (a) Gaelic, (b) Gallic, and (¢) Welsh. . 

5. Romanic, including (a) Latin, (0) Italian, (c) French, (d) Span- 
ish, and (e) Portuguese. 

6. Hellenic, including (a) Ancient and (6) Modern Greek. 


No two classifications of the Indo-European languages agree. See 
the Encyclopedia Britannica or Schrader’s ‘* Die Indo-Germanen.”’ 


346. The First Sound-Shift. Grimm’s Law. — These 
languages all branched off or grew out of the original 
Indo-European by the changing or shifting of certain 
sounds. In the case of the Germanic languages, this 
is called the first sound-shift (die erfte Lautver{chiebung). 
The change took place during a long period of years 
and according to certain fixed principles. These prin- 
ciples were first worked out by the great philologist 
Jakob Grimm, and are known as Grimm’s Law. , 


347. Greek and Latin as illustrating Indo-European. — 

_ As the parent language has disappeared, we can illus- 
trate Grimm’s Law only by comparing the Germanic 
languages with Indo-European languages which did not 
take part in the first sound-shift. Of these, Latin and 
Greek are the best known, just as Gothic is the best 
known early Germanic language. So we usually com- 
pare Latin or Greek words with Gothic to illustrate 
Grimm’s Law of the First Sound-Shift. 


348. Statement and Illustration of the Law. — In its 
simplest form the law of the first sound-shift is that: 
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CIy- 6; d, g, become respectively p, t, k; (2) p, t, k, be- 
come respectively f, th, h; and (3) f, th, h, become 
respectively. 6, d, g. 

(1) d—>t (2) p—>f (8) f—>6 
Greek Deka (6éka) Pous (rrods) . Frater (bpatip) 


Latin Decem Pes Frater 
Gothic Tathun Fotus Brothar 
English Zen Foot Brother 


Thus approximately the same sounds continued in 
the language in spite of 
the shifting. For while Stpehee 
6, d, and g were shifting 
_to p, t, and &, these three 
were shifting to f, th, and 


h, which in turn were Pp 
shifting to 6, d, and g. t 
This may be shown he 
graphically in Figure 9. 

Note.—The details of 
Grimm’s Law, many of which P 
have been worked out since his yg, 9, — IIustration of the way the 
death (1863), are much too same sounds continued in the 
complex for any but advanced language in spite of the sound-. 
students. The present treat- shifts shown in Grimm’s Law. 


ment touches only a few phases 
which may help students to understand the history of the German 
language and the relation of many English words to the German. 


349. Gothic. — As Germanic branched off from Indo- 
European through the first sound-shift, this shift may 
be said to have made the various Germanic languages. 
Of these the oldest that is known is the Gothic, which 
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died out about the seventh century A.D. It has been 
preserved for us chiefly. through the Gothic Bible of 
Ulfilas, a bishop of the West Goths (Visigoths) in 
the fourth century A.D. On page 287 will be found 
the Lord’s Prayer in Gothic, so that those who are 
interested can compare it with later German. 

_ 350. The Second Sound-Shift. — Just as the Germanic 
languages branched off from the Indo-European through 
the first sound-shift, so High German branched off from 
the other Germanic tongues (Low German, English, 
and so on) through the second sound-shift. This shift- 
ing took place in Southern Germany from the sixth to 
the eighth centuries. It worked its way gradually 
northward, stopping short of the low, northern part of 
Germany. Thus, because it took place in Upper Ger- 
many (see Map), the second sound-shift is also called 


the High-German Sound-Shift. 


Note. — High German is so called because it developed in the high 
land of Upper Germany. There is a common misapprehension that it 
was spoken by the upper classes, while Low German was spoken by 
the lower classes. This is not the case. High German was spoken by 
all classes in Upper Germany, Low German by all classes in Lower 
Germany. (See Map.) : 

Low German, commonly called Platt-Deutjd (from platt, flat, re- 
ferring to the nature of the country where it is spoken), did not 
take part in the High-German Sound-Shift, and so has remained in 
some regards nearer than High German to,the original Germanic. 
English (Anglo-Saxon) was also unaffected by the High-German 
Sound-Shift, so in muny respects Low German resembles English more 
than it does High German. Below are a few illustrations: 


High German al8 ift tief Herz dag hatte Himmel jwanjzig 
Low German a i8 deep Hart dat badd GHeben  twentig 
English as %s deep heart that had heaven twenty 
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351. Gothic, English, and High German. — The changes 
made by the second sound-shift are best illustrated by 
comparing Gothic, English, and High German. Thus 
we see in the Gothic the condition of certain consonants 
in an old Germanic language before the second sound- 
shift. In the English we see these consonants in a new 
Germanic language, but in one not affected by the second 
sound-shift. And finally in High German we see these 
consonants in a new Germanic language which has been 
affected by the second sound-shift. 


352. Statement and Illustration of the Law. — The law 
for the second sound-shift, also worked out by Jakob ° 
Grimm, is less regular than the first (see § 348, Note). 
In general its simplest form is: p becomes f or pf; t 
becomes s, 2, or ss; d becomes ft. 


Gothic Pund Tathun Dags 
English Pound Ten Day 
High German fund Behn ag 


353. High German. — Ever since the second sound- 
shift, High German has been the literary language of 
Germany. From the second sound-shift till about 
1100 A.p. it is called Old High German, from 1100 — 
till about 1850 Middle High German. Then came a 
period of transition till the Reformation (1517), when 
the spread of Luther’s writings made his language (that 
of the Saxon Chancery) the standard for Germany. 
This is called New High German. When we speak of 
German, we usually refer to New High German, as that 
is the language written and spoken by most Germans 
to-day. The next paragraphs trace its development. 
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354. Old High German.— The period of Old High 
German extends roughly from 750 to 1100.4_ This was 
the time of the Carolingian (768-911), Saxon (919- 
1024), and Frankish (1024-1125) Emperors. Latin 
was in the main the written language; the people spoke 


Old High German. The chief Manuscripts that have _ 


come down to us are the Hildebrandtslied, the Wesso- 
brunner Gebet, the Hvangelienbuch of Otfrid von Weis- 
senburg, the Heliand, and the Muspilli (End of the 
World). On page 287 is the Lord’s Prayer in Old 
High German as it was written at the end of the eighth 
century A.D. and again as at the end of the tenth. It 
- is interesting to compare these with the Gothic. 

It was during this period (in the reign of Charle- 
magne) that the word came into existence from which 


the present word deut{d was derived. The Old High 


German word diot means people. To this was added 
the ending zse (German i{d, English ish). The word 
then developed: diutisc, diutsk, tiutsch, teutsch. This 
latter form was current in High German as late as the 


eighteenth century. At first it was used only of the — 


language spoken by the people, but later it came to be 
applied to the people themselves. 


1 Dates referring to general language changes, just as tie boun- 
dary lines between different dialects (see Map, p. 282), must not be 
interpreted too exactly. The Germans did not go to bed New Year’s 
Eve, 1100, speaking Old High German, and wake up the next morning 
speaking Middle High German, any more than a High German who 
moved across the line into Lower Germany would immediately begin 
to speak Low German. So, too, during the different periods changes 
were constantly going on, just as they are in the language to-day. 


Dates and boundary lines are necessary for a clear understanding, but: 


in the case of linguistic movements they are flexible and must be 
understood as such. 


ve 
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_ $55. Middle High German. — Gradually Old High 

German changed into what we call Middle High Ger- 
man. An idea of the amount of the change can be had 
by looking at the Middle High German Lord’s Prayer, 
page 288, and by comparing it with the Old High 
German. Middle High German coincides with the. 
rule of the Hohenstaufen Emperors (1138-1254) and 
the next hundred years, when the Emperors were 
chosen from various families (till 1350). 

The first well-known works in Middle High German 
were Heroic Poems by unknown writers, the ibelungen- 
lied, Gudrun, the poems of the Dietrichfage, and others. 
The Court Epics, Rolandslied and Wleranderlied, were both 
written by priests. The Gneit (Aineid) was written 
by Heinrich von Veldeke, Barzival, by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Trijtan und Sfolt, by Gottfried von Strass- 
burg, Der Arme Heinrich, by Hartmann von Aue. Most 
of these Minnesingers also wrote lyrics, though the chief 
lyric poet was Walther von der Vogelweide. 

Middle High German was at its best about 1200. 
For the next century and a half it declined, and then 
for nearly two centuries (1850-1534) till the completion 
of Luther’s translation of the Bible came the period of 
transition to New High German. This transition is 
shown in the official documents of the different govern- 
ments (chanceries) in Germany, those of the cities, of 
the bishops, of the Emperor. 

As long ago as in the time of Rudolph of Habsburg 
(1273-1291) official decrees began to be made in Ger- 
‘man rather than in Latin. These decrees were issued 
by the chancellors, hence we hear of the language of the 
chancery (Ranzleijprade). The different chanceries 
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wished to be understood as widely as possible, so they 
adopted the language of the people. Out of the decrees 
of the different chanceries — those of the cities, dukes, 
bishops, and so on—developed an official language 
which was understood by all. But it was not as yet 
widespread among the common people. This was to be 
accomplished by Martin Luther. | 


356. New High German. — Long before Luther, there 
existed the language he used, just as there were Ger- 
man translations of the Bible before his. Luther’s 
great service to the German language lies not in his 
invention of something new, but in his spreading and 
popularizing what was already at hand. (See § 155.) 
An idea of the impetus which he gave to reading may be 
secured from the following figures, For the ten years 
preceding the Reformation (1517), the yearly output of 
German books had averaged about 110. The numbers 
for the next six years were roughly: 1518 —150; 1519 
— 260; 1520 — 570; 1521 — 620; 1522 — 935. 

Luther’s language is shown in the Lord’s Prayer 
given on page 288, which it is interesting to compare 
with those of other periods. Since Luther’s time Ger- 
man has been constantly developing. Goethe and Schil- 
ler wrote meyn, fey, and so on, as well as mett and jein. 
_ This absence of uniformity has caused a certain official 
orthography to be adopted in the schools of Germany. 
But many learned men, including some college profes- 
sors, are out of sympathy with the new rules, which 
are, it must be confessed, peculiar and inconsistent. 
The leading authority on this subject is the Orthogra- 
phifdes Worterbud) of Konrad Duden, Leipzig. 
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« The Lord’s Prayer. 


357. Gothic, from the Bible of Ulfilas (fourth century 
A.D.).— The character p is Lana like English th; 
jah means and. 


Atta unsar pu in himinam, weihnai namo pein; qui- 
mai piudinassus peins; wairpai wilja peins, swe in 
himina jah ana airpai; hlaif unsarana pana sinteinan 
gif uns himma daga; jah aflet uns patei skulans si- 
jaima, swaswe jah weis afletam paim skulam unsaraim 
jah ni briggais uns in fraistubnjai, ak lausei uns af 
pamma ubilin; (unte peina ist piudangardi jah mahts 
jah wulpus in aiwins). amen. 


358. Old High German (eighth century ).— Notice the 
double. w for w. 


Fater unsér, thi in himilom bist, giuuihit si namo 
thin. queme richi thin. uuerdhe uuilleo thin, sama 
so in himile endi in erthu. Broot unseraz emezzigaz 
gib uns hiutu. endi farlaz uns sculdhi unsero, sama sé 
uuir farlazzém scol6m unserém. endi ni gileidi unsih > 
in costunga. auh arldési unsih fona ubile. | 


359. Old High German (tenth century). — 


Fater unser di in himele bist. Din namo uuérde 
gehéilig6t. Dtn riche chome. Din uuillo gescéhe in 
~erdo, als6 in himele. Unser tagelicha bréot kib uns 
hiuto. Unde unsere sculde belaz tins, als6 6uh uuir 
belazen unserén setldtgén. Unde in chorunga ne leéi- 
tést di Gnsih. Nube lése insih fone tbele. 
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360. Middle High German (thirteenth century). — 


Vatir unsir der da bist in den himelen. Geheiliget 
werde din name. Zu kume din riche. Din wille der 
werde alse in dem himele und in der erden. Unsir 
_ tegeliche brot gip uns htte. Und vorgip uns unsir 
schulde, alse ouch wir vorgebin unseren schuldigéren. 
Und in leite uns nicht in bekorunge. Sundern lése 
uns von ubele. amen. 


361. New HighGerman. Luther’s Translation (1522). — 


Unfer vater ynn dem Hhymel. Deyn name fey heylig. 
— Deyn rey) fome. Deyn wille gefdehe auff erden wie ym 
hymel. Unfer teglic) brod gib uns heut, und vergib uns 
unfere {dhulde, wie wir unjern fchuldigern vergeben, und fure 
ung nicht yun verjuchung, fondern erldfe uns von dem ubel. 
(Denn deyn tft das reych, und die frafft, und die herlicdent 
yn ewigfent.) Wmen.. 


362. New High German. Modern Version. — 


Vater unjer, der du bijt in dem Himmel! Geheiliget 
werde dein Name; dein Reich fomme; dein Wille gefchehe, 
wie im Himmel, alfo auch auf Erden; unfer tiglich Brot 
gib uns heute; und vergih uns unjere Schulden, wie wir 
vergeben unfern Schuldigern; und fithre uns-nidt in Ver- 
{udung; fondern erldfe uns von dem Ubel; denn dein ift 
das Ret und die Kraft und die Herrlichfeit in Cwwigfeit. 
Amen. ath 


CHAPTER V. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


363. There are three things, not usually treated in 
textbooks, which often make trouble for Americans. 
They are (1) words whose form is almost the same in 
both languages, but whose meanings differ; (2) abbre- 
viations, of which the Germans are very fond; and 
(8) expressions not found in the best literature, but 
common in everyday speech. 


364. Similar Words. — Many of these similar words 
have been treated in Part I. A few of the commonest 
not there treated are given below. 


MWljo (therefore) does not mean also (auch). 
Das Veet ( flowerbed) does not mean beet (die Ritbe). 
Das Boot (boat) does not mean boot (der Stiefel). 
Brav (good, well-behaved) does not mean brave (tapfer). 
Befommen (get) does not mean become (werden). 
waft (almost) does not mean fast (fdnell). 
Has Gymnafium (high school) does not mean gymnasium — 
(die Turnhalle). | 
—Halten (hold) does not mean halt (anhalten). 
Der Kohl (cabbage) does not mean coal (die Kohle). 
Der Mtinifter (minister of war) does not mean minister 
(preacher, der Brediger). 
Die Hochfdhule (college) does not mean high school (da8 
@ymnajium ). 
289 
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Der Photograph ( Ae es does not mean photograph 
(die Photographie). 

Der Plak (seat) does not mean place (der Ort). 

Der Reftor ( principal) does not mean rector (der Pfarrer). 

Der Sinn (sense) does not mean sin (die Siinde). 

Stehen (stand) does not mean stay (bleibet). 

Der Stuhl (chair) does not mean stool (der Schemel). 

Vor (in front of ) does not mean for (fiir). 


365. Abbreviations. — Germans are very partial to. 
abbreviations. We find them not only on signs and 
notices, but in books as well. And they always obscure 
the sense unless we know what words they stand for. 
Except in the case of weights and measurements, a Ger- 
man abbreviation should always be followed by a period. 

Some abbreviations are common to both languages : 
p-p.c. (pour prendre congé, to take leave), cf. (confer, 
compare), etc. (et cetera, and so forth), i.e. (id est, 
that 1s), N.B. (nota bene, note carefully), sc. (scilicet, 
namely), and so on. But in most cases German prefers 
~ abbreviations of its own words, and uses for the first 
four above: 1.2.3.1. (Ulm Wbfchied zu nehmen), vgl. (ver- 
gleiche), uj. (and fo weiter), d.h. (das heift). Below are 
given some of the commonest abbreviations with their 
full meaning in German and in English. 


Bd., Band, volume, vol. 

b3w., beztehungswetfe, o7 (literally, respectively). 
dgl., dergleichen, of the same kind. 

d.f., Dad HetBt, that zs, de. 

dD. §., diefes Jahres, of this year. 

d. Me., diefes Mtonats, of this month, inst. 

- Sw. Gx;., Euer Cxpellens, your excellency. 
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geb., geboren, born, (*). 

geft., geftorben, died, (7). 

G. m. b. H., Gefellfhaft mit befchrantter Haftung, Company 
with limited liability, Ltd. 

M, Mark, quarter, about twenty-four cents. 

m, Meter, meter, a measure of length. 

n. Chr. G., nach Chriftt Geburt, after the birth of Christ, A.D. 

Kap., Kapitel, chapter, Chap. 

RK. K., Kinriglich Kaiferlish, Royal Imperial; Kgl., Kiniglich, 
Royal. 

refp. (vefpective), bejziiglicherweije, with regard or refer- 
ence to. 

}., jtehe, see, vid. 

fog., jogenannt, so-called. 

w., und, and, &. 

1. UW. w. g., Um Antwort wird gebeten, an answer is requested, 
please reply, r.s.v.p. (répondez s’il vous plait). 

ufw., 2c., und fo weiter, and so forth, ete. 

bv. Chr. G., vor Chriftt Geburt, before the birth of Christ, 
Pe ao | 

vql., vergleiche, compare, cf. - 

v. ., verflofjenen Sahres, last year. 

bv. Mt., vergangenen Mtonats, last month, ult. 

3. B., jum Beifpiel, for instance, e.g. (exempli gratia). 


! 


366. Colloquial German.— There are many expres- 
sions in German which seldom find their way into books, 
but which are very common in everyday speech. Some 
of them are perfectly good German, while others border 
on slang. They need not: be learned, but people who 
visit Germany will hear them often and will feel more 
at home for having seen them in print. 
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Below are given about a hundred of the commonest 
of these expressions. It is impossible to translate most 
of them, but an effort has been made to give as-nearly 
as possible their American equivalent, even when they 
are slang. ) 


Wbwairts! Going down! (of an elevator). 3 
Sch habe feine blajje Whnung, feinen Schimmer. TL haven't 
the dimmest idea, not an inkling. Hf 

Die Tinte ijt alle. The ink is gone (used up). 

Die Angftrihre, stove-pive hat (“tile’’). 

WAtfch! Cor et[dh!) L told you so! What did T tell you! 
Serves you right ! 

Wufwirts! Going up! Cof an elevator), 

Der Bacdfifdh, young girl. 

Siiffeln, ochjen, to grind, to “bone” (of students). 

Bodig, pigheaded. 

Summeln, to loaf, to gad about. 

Das Dings, what-do-you-call-it (used when one cannot 
think of the name of something). 

wamos'! fine (“great”). ) | iS 

widel’, Freusftdel, cheerful, a “ good. fellow.” | 

Six und fertig, all ready; flint, quick. 

Sliten gehen, to disappear, get lost. 

rant und fret, free as air. 

Der Fuchs, freshman (student). 

Guth, gone, disappeared. | 

Gang und gibe, customary, the regular thing. 

Die Gefdidte, thing, business. ekt ift die ganze Ge- 
{chichte faput'! Wow the whole thing huss 18 
busted / 

Das Gigerl, fop, dude. 
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Der Glimmftengel, cigar (“weed”’). 

Der Grofden, nickel (a ten Pfennig piece). 

Halt, just. Man nennt fie halt nur Schwabenftreiche. We 
just call them * Swabian strokes.” —Uhtand. 

Handel und Wandel, trade. 

Gr hat Geld wie Heu (hay). He's got money to burn. 

Hinfegen! Down in front! (in a grandstand). 

Gn Hille und Fille, an abundance. 

3, wo! (ei was!) Well, well!-or What do you think of — 
that! Also, Not by a long shot! The meaning 
varies with the intonation. : | . 


Das ift jammerjdjade! That’s a burning shame / 


Wir wollen ihn falt ftellen. We'll put him on the qe 

Gr ijt ein Rameel'! He’s an ass! 

Raput', smashed (“ busted”). 

Rief "mal or gud?’ mal! Just look! (“pipe”). 

Mit Kind und Kegel, with bag and baggage. 

Rlipp und flar, clear as day. — 

Knall und Fall, suddenly, slam-bang ! 

Die Kneipe, café or meeting place, or meeting “ Joint” 
(student). 

Rnipfen, to photograph, to “ snap.” 

RKoloffal’ or riejig, huge. “great.” Unheimlid) is used 
mostly with viel, an awful lot. 

Kinnen vor Lachen! Yes, if—!/ Like ducks ! 

Gr hat einen Korb (basket) befommen! He got the mitten! 

Der Kiter, dog, cur. 

Kriegen, to get. Warte nur, ich frieg’ thn sat Just watt, 
PU get him! —Goethe. 

Die Landratte, landlubber; die Wafferratte, sailor, “tar.” 


Qedern, dry, wooden (of a 


Reider Gottes! More's the pity ! 
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Nun, man (08! Well, go ahead! 

Mieze, Mtieze! Katty, kitty / 

Has ift ja Mtumpib! or Quatfdh! also, Bapperlapapp! 
Stuff and nonsense! Tommy rot! Rede fein Blech! 
Don't talk nonsense ! | 

Nanu'! Well, what's up / 

— Nee, no (“nit”). Nix (for nichts), nothing. 

Der Pechvogel, poor devil! Sie armer Pechvogel, hard 

3 luck, old man! The opposite of der @Oliicspil;, 

lucky dog. : | 

Der Philifter, any one e not a student. | 

Gumpen, to borrow or lend. Bump’ mir ’ne Marl Lend 
me a mark! 

Der Rada’, racket, noise. 

Raf, raus, vein, rum, runter (for herauf, ete.), wp, out, in, 
around, under. | 

Die alte Schhachtel, old mard. 

Schlecht und recht, stmple and straightforward. 

Wie ein Schlophund heulen, to yell like fury. 

Halt den Schnabel! Halt’s Maul! Shut up! 

Sehneiden, to cut (an acquaintance). 

Schwinjen, to cut (a lecture or lesson). 

Das ift mir gant Gduuppe! L don’t care a ieee woe 

Der Shwips, jag. 

Wollen wir was fteigen laffen? Shall we start something: ? 

Tiber Sto und Stein, off the beaten path, up hill and 
down dale. 

Der UlE, yoke; ulfig, funny ; benulten to make ridiculous. 

Unheimlid, uncomfortable, gloomy, used chiefly with viel, 
an awful lot. 

Un'folid, sporty, fast, leading a gay life. Der Sdhwips, 

jag. 
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Verbummeln, to blow in, to squander. 

BVerduften, to sneak off, disappear. 

Gr ijt in fte vernarrt! He’s dippy about (in love with) 
her. 

Berjohlen, to thrash, “lick.” Also durdhhauen, durdh- 
priigeln, and durdholzen. | 

Der Wolfenfrager, skyscraper. 

Wurjft wider Wurft! Mt for tat. Das ift mir Wurjt! 
That's all the same to me! I don't care a rap! 

Das Zeug, stuff (contemptuous); dummes Beug! Stuff 
and nonsense ! 

Die Zwiebel, watch (“turnip”). Bwieveln, to plague, 
bother. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 
AND INDEX. — 


2 


Machen, da8, Aachen, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, the capital of Charle- 
magne’s Hmpire. 

abbringen, bracjte ab, Dnebrade 
(haben), to dissuade. 

WAbhend, der, die -e, evening ; writ- 
ten without a capital with ad- 
verbs: geftern abend. 

aber, but, § 43, 1. . 

abgenommen, see abnehmen. 

Wblaut, der, die -e, ablaut, change 
in the root vowel of a word. 

abnehmen, nam ab, abgenommen 
(haben), er nimmt ab, to take 
off. 

abreifen, reg., sep. (fein), to go 
away, depart. 

abjehen, jah ab, abgefehen (haben), 
er fteht ab, to look aside ; abge- 
fehen von, aside from. 

abziehen, 309 ab, abgezogen 
(haben), to go off or away. 

abgubringen, see abbringen. 

abzureijen, see abreijen. 

acy, oh, ah. 

adht, eight ; morgen iiber — Tage, a 
week from to-morrow. 

Agent’, der, des —en, die -en, agent. 

Wlbredjt, der, Albert; Albrecht 
Diirer, Germany’s great artist, 
§ 116 and § 144. 
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all, all, § 118, 2; alle beide, both, 
§ 170, 2, Note b. 

allein’, alone. 

allerdings’, to be sure ; it is true, 
§ 274, 

al8, when, § 84, 1; as, § 83, 2; 
correlative, than, as, § 83, 1. 

alfo, so, then, § 26, 2; sometimes 
omitted in translating. 

alt, alter, alteft, old, older, oldest. 

am, see an dem; with superi., 
§ 119, 3, Note, and § 218, 1. 

Wmerifa, das, America. 

WAmerifa’ner, der, die —, Ameri- 
can. 

antiifte’ven fich, amiifierte, amii- 
fiert’ (haben), to have a good 
time, § 50, 5. 

an, prep., at, to, in, on, § 119, 1; 
of (denfen am), to (gewohnt an), 
§ 119, 2; with adjs., § 119, 8; 
special uses, § 119, 8, Note; — 
etwas vorbei, past ; sep. prefix, 
as in anbieten, angreifen, 2c. 

anbieten, bot an, angeboten (ha 
ben), to offer. 

ander, other, § 30, 1. 

ainfangen, fing an, angefangen 
(haben), er fangt an, to begin, 
§ 180, 2. 

antiihren, reg., Sep. (haben), to 
bring in, use as an illustration. 

angehen, ging an, angegangen (ha- 


= 


» 


angelacht 


ben), with acc., to be to, § 206, 
2, Note. 

angeladt (anladen), smiled at. 

angenehm, agreeable, § 171, 2, 
Note. 

angefehen (anjehen), respected. 

angretfen, griff an, angegriffen 
(haben), to attack. 

anfommen, fam an, angefommen 
(jeit), to arrive; das fommt 
dDarauf an, that depends. 

auladen, reg., sep. (haben), to 
smile at. 


Miulaut, der, die -e, anlaut, the be- 


ginning sound of a word or 
syllable. 

annehmen, nahm an, angenom- 
men (haben), er nimmt an, to 
accept. . 

Wirede, die, die -en, address. 

anjeher, jah an, angejehen (haben), 
er fieht an, to look at; angeje- 
het, looked up to, respected. 

anjtatt, instead of; with 3u, § 181; 
with dak, § 190. 

Anton, der, Anton, Antony. 

Antwort, die, die -en, answer, 
reply. 

antworten, reg. (haben), to an- 
swer, reply, to, auf with acc.. 

ansubieten, see anbieten, 

augzufangent, see anfangen, 

Arugzug, der, die Wgiige, suit. 

azunehmen, see annehmen. 

angufjehen, see anjehen, 

WArbeit, die, die -en, work, la- 
bor. 

arbeiten, reg. (haben), to work. 


firgern, reg. (haben), to anger, . 


irritate. 
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ans 


arm, poor; Sie Armfte(r), you 
poor thing! 

Arminius, der, Armin or Her- 
mann, the German leader (chief 
of the Cherusker) who won the 
battle of the Teutoburg Forest, 
es baa 

auch, also, too, § 100, 4, Note; 
ever, 257, 2. 

auf, prep., on, upon, § 120, 1; at, 
to, § 120, 3, Note a; for, § 8; . 
with verbs, § 120, 2; with adjs., 
§ 120, 8; in idioms, § 120, 3, 

Note 6; — dem Martte, in the 
market(place) ; — bdeut{d, — 
englijh, in German, in Eng- 
lish ; — dem Vogelfang, fowling 
(‘* bird-shooting’’) ; —_ Ddiefe 
Weijfe, in this way; aufs —fte 
(superl.), in the -est way, 
§ 218, 2; sep. prejix, as in anf- 
horen, aifwachjen, etc. 

UAufgabe, die, die —n, exercise. 

aufgehort, see aufhiren, 

anfgenoutmen, see aufnehmen. 
aufhiven, reg., sep. (haben), to 
stop, § 180, 2. 

aufnehmen, nabm auf, aufgenom- 
men (haben), er nimmt auf, to 
take up, receive. 

auftreten, trat auf, aufgetreten 
(fein), er tritt auf, to step up, 
appear (on the stage). 

aufwacen, reg., sep. (fein), to 
wake up. | 

aufzuhiren, see aufhiren. 

MAugenblic, der, die -e, moment. 

Augufins, der, Augustus, Roman 
Emperor. 

aus, prep., out of, from, § 94, 1; 


ausbreden 


of, § 94, 2 ; — diefent Grunde, for 


this reason ; pon wo aus, (from) 
where, § 46; sep. prefix, as in 
ausbreden, ausrujen, etc. 

ausbredjen, brad) aus, ausge- 
brocjen (fei), er bridjt aus, to 
break out. 

ausgerifent, see ausrufen. 

ausgeszeidnet (auszeicynen), dis- 
tinguished. 

Wuslant, der, die -e, auslaut, the 
end sound of a word or syllable. 

ausmaden, reg., sep. (haber) , to 
make a difference. 

auspliindern, reg., sep. (haben), 
to rob, pillage. 

ausrufen, rief aus, ausgeriufen 
(haben), to call out, cry out. 

ausruhen fidj, refl., reg., sep. (ha- 
ber), to rest. 

ansfehen, fah aus, arnagejehen 
(haben), to look, appear. 

auswandern, reg., sep. (fein), to 
emigrate, go to. 

ausseidjnen jij, 7efl., reg., sep. 
(haben), to distinguish one- 
self;  andsgezeidjnet,. distin- 
guished. 

anssupliindern, see auspliindern. 


B 


baden, reg. (haben), to bathe. 

bald, soon. 

Band, das, die “er, ribbon, band. 

bat, see bitten. 

bane, reg. (haben). 

Bauer, der, de8 =8 or —n, die -n, 
peasant. 

Banerfrau, die, die -en, peasant 
woman. 
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Begriff 


Baute, die, die —n, building. 
Beantwortung, die, die -en, an- 
swer (to), reply (to). | 
bebauen, reg., insep. (haben), to 

till (the soil). 

bedenfen, bedadhte, bedadt (haben), 
to consider ; to remember. 

bedenten, reg., insep. (haben), to 
mean; bedeutend, important, 
prominent. 

Bedeutung, die, die -en, impor- 
tance ; Meaning. 

Bediewmtng, die, die -en, service. 

Beethoven, der, Beethoven, one 
of Germany’s. greatest musi- 
cians, § 240 and § 245. - 

befand, see befinden. 

Hefehlen, befahl, befohlen (haben), 
er befteh{t, with dat., to com- 
mand, order, § 197, 2. 

befinden ich, refl., befand, be- 
funbden (haben), to find oneself, 
to be, to do, § 206, 1; Wie bez 
finden Sie fid)? How do you 
do? 

befreten, rveg., insep. (haben), to 
free, set free. 

begaut, see beginnen. 

begegnen, reg., insep. (fein), with 
dat., to meet, come upon, § 166, 
Note, and § 171, 2. 

beginnen, begann, begonnen (ha- 
ben), to begin, § 146. 

bequiigen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
satisfy ; jid) —, rejlex., to con- 
tent oneself, to be content. 

begraben, begrub, beqraber (ha- 
ben), er begrabt, to bury, inter. 

Begriff, der, die -e, idea; im — 
fei, to be about to, § 193, 3. 


VBegriindung 


VBegriindung, die, die -en, estab- 
lishing, establishment. 

begriifen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
greet. 

behaltes, bebielt, behalten Chaben), 
er bebalt, to keep, retain; to 
remember. | 

behandelu, rveg., insep. (haben), 

to treat, to use. 

behaupten, reg., insep. (haben), 
to maintain ; fic) —, reflex., to 
maintain oneself. 

beherrjhen, veg., insep. (haben), 
to rule,:be ruler of. 

bei, prep., near, by, beside, § 95, 
1 ;. with, § 95, 3; to denote cir- 
Fe ivipiinees § 95, 2; sep. prefix 
as in betfitgen. 

beide, both, 170, 1; neuter, § 170, 
2; dte —n, the two, § 170, 2, 
Nate a; alle —, § 170, 2, 
Note 0b. 

beifiigen, reg., sep. (haben), to 
include in, add to. 

beimt, see bei dem. 

beinahe, almost. 


Beijpiel, das, die -e, example; 


zunt —, for instance. 

* beigufiigen, see beifiigen. 

befaunt, well-known. 

befanntlicy, adv., as is well known, 
you know. 

— befomimen, befam, befommen (ha- 
ben), to get, secure, procure, 
§ 42, 1, 

belagern, 7 reg., insep. (haben), to 
besiege. 

Belagerung, die, die -en, siege. 

beliebt, beliebteft, popular, most 
popular (not beloved, geliebt), 
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bejjer 


bemerfen, reg., insep. Caney , to 
notice, 

benugen or beniigen, reg., insep. 
(haben), to use, make use of. 

bereichern, reg., insep. (haben), 
to enrich. 

bereit, ready, § 195, 1. 

Berg, der, die -e, mountain. 

Berliner, adj. (of) Berlin. 

Bern, das, Verona (when used 
with Dietrich, not modern 
Bern). 

Beruf, der, die -e, calling, trade. 

berithmt, famous. 

bejaf, see befiben. . 

befdaftigen, reg., insep. (haben), 
to employ ; fic) — mit, reflex., 
to busy oneself with. 

Befdiftigung, die, die -en, busi-_ 
ness, occupation. 

befdliefen, bejdlofk, befdloffer 
(haben), to decide, § 258, 2. 

befdlofjen, see befdhliepen. 

befiegen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
conquer, with obj., § 185, 3; 
der Veftegte, de8 —n, die -1, the 
conquered one, the vanquished. 
befiten, bejag, befeffen (haben), 
to possess. ' ) . 

Befiser, dev, die —, owner, pos- 
sessor. 

befonder, adj., especial, pax 
lar. 

befonders, adv., especially. 

befpreden,  bejpracd, befproden 
(haben), er befpridt, to talk 
over. 

befprodjeit, see bejpreden, 

befjer, better, compar. of gut, 
good. 


beft 


Beft, best, am beften, superl. of 
gut, good. 

bejtand, see beftehen. 

beftehen, beftand, beftanden (ha- 
ben), to consist, of, aus, § 269, 
1; to insist, on, auf, § 269, 2; 
$5 pass (an examination), § 269, 
2, Note. 

bejtelfen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
order, § 197, 1. 

befuchen, reg., insep. (hater) , to 
visit ; to attend. 

betonet, reg., insep. (haben), to 
emphasize. 

Bevslferung, die, die ~en, popula- 
tion. 

bevor, conj., before. 

bewundern, reg., insep. (haben), 
to admire. 

begahlen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
pay. 

Bibel, die, die -n, Bible. 

bietet, bot, geboten (haben), to 
offer, see also anbieten. 

bit, am, see fein. 

Binde, die, die —n, bandage. 

 “‘bi8, conj., till, until; prep., till, 
§ 107; 1; as thr as, § 107, 2. 

bisher’, previously, up till now, 
or then. 

Vismare, 
“‘ Tron Chancellor” 
liam I, §§ 277 and 278. 

bitte, please; you’re welcome, 
§ 15, 1, Note, see bitten, 

bitten, bat, gebeten (haben), to 
ask, § 15, 1. 

bleiben, blieb, geblieben (fein), t to 
stay, remain, § 180, 1. 

blog, adv., just; only. 


der, Bismarck, the 
of Wil- 
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bringen 


bliihen, reg. (haben), to bloom, 
blossom. 

Blume, die, die -n, bwae, 

Boden, der, die — and 4, bottom ; 
floor ; ground, § 260, Note. 

Bogen, der, die —, sheet (of pa- 
per); arch (of building) ; bow 

. (in archery). 

bije, angry, at, auf with acc. 

Boston, da8, Boston. 

bot, see bieten. 

Bote, der, des -n, die -n, mes- 
senger. 

Botihaft, die, die “ell, message ; 
embassy. 

brah, see bredjen, 

bradjte, see bringen. 

Brandenburg, das, Brandenburg, 
the province from which the 
modern kingdom of Prussia 
has developed. 

Bratwurftglicdlein, das, the Brat- 
wurstglocklein, a famous little 
eating placein Nuremberg, lit., 
roast sausage little bell. 

braudjen, reg. (haben), to need. 

braun, brown. 

Braut, die, die VBriaute, fiancée 
(not bride). 

bredjen, brad), gebrocjen (haben), 
er bricdjt, to break, see also 
ausbreden, to break out. 

Bremen, da8, Bremen, a North 
German city. 

Brief, der, die -e, letter. 

Briefidreiben, das, des -8, letter 
writing, correspondence. 

bringen, bradhte, gebracht (haben), 
to bring, see also wn'ter- 
bringen, to shelter. 


Bruch 


Bruch, der, die “e, breach. 

Brice, die, die -n, bridge. 

Bruder, der, die “, brother. 

Brit, die, die “e, breast. 

Buch, da8, die “er, book. 

Buchdrucer, der, die —, printer. 

BSuhorucerfunft, die, der —, art 
of printing. 

Buchhandel, der, des -8, 
business, book trade. 
Buchftabe, der, des —n, o7 —n8, die 

—n, letter (of the alphabet). 
biicfen, reg. (haben), to bend, bow. 
Bund, der, die “e, alliance. | 
BunudeSgenofje, dev, die —n, ally. 
Burg, die, die-en, fortress, strong- 

hold, castle. 
Biirger, — der, 
burgher. 
Biirgerfrieg, der, die -e, civil war. 
Biirgerfdule, die, die —n, public 
school. 


book 


die —, citizen, 


CY 
Chavaf/ter, der, die Charafte're, 
character. 
Chrijtenheit, die, ber —, (the peo- 
ple of) Christianity. 
Chrijtus, der, (de8) Chrifti, Christ. 


D 
Da, conj., as, § 17,3; adv., there, 
§ 16, 2; and then, § 17, 1 and 
§ 59, 3; here, § 17, 2. 
Date, see denfen, 

Dafiir, for it; in it (with to be 
interested); help it, § 39, 2. 
Dageget, against it; etwas — 
haben, to have any objections. 

Daher, along, § 247, 1. 
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oo Dement 


Dahergefommen, sce daherfommen, 


Daherfommen, fam dabher, daher- 
gefommen (fet), to come 
along. 

Dahin, along, thither. 

Dahinfliefen, flof dahin, dahinge- 
floffen (fein), to flow along. 

Damals, at that time, then, § 59, 2. 

Dampferlinie, die, die —n, steam- 
ship line. 

Danfbarfeit, die, der —, grati- 
tude. 

Datfen, reg. (haben), with. dat., to 
thank. © 

Dann, then, next, § 59, 1. 

Daran’, of it. 

Daranj’, upon it; of it (ftolz); to 
it (antworten) ; da8 fommt — 
an, that depends. 

Darans’, out of that, from that, 
or it. 

Darf, darfft, may, see diirfen.. 

Dargejtellt, sce darjtellen. 

Davin’, therein, in the fact that. 

Daritellen, reg., sep. (haben), to 
represent. 

Dariiber, about it. 

das, the, that, which, see der, 

dak, conj., that, § 211, 1. 

Dauern, reg. (haben), to take, to 
last, § 188, 1. 

davon’, of it, from it, from there ; 
away. : : 

Davonfommen, fam davon, davon- 
gefommen (fein), to get away, 
escape. | 

Deit, your (dil), 

Dem, dat., see der, 

Delt, acc., see der, 

Deter, dat. pl., see der. 


cd 


denfert 


Derfen, dadjte, gedacdjt (haben), to 
think, of, an, § 41, 1, von, § 41, 
2. 

Denfmal, das, die “er 
monument. 

Dent, conj., for with the normal 
order ; particle to be omitted in 
translating, § 33; not then, 
§ 59. 

der, die, das, article, the, § 223 ; 
demonstrative, that, gen., defer, 
deren, defjen, § 211, 3.4; relative, 
who, which, that, gen., deffen, 
deren, deffen, § 208. 

Des, gen., see der. 

deshalb, therefore, for that rea- 
son, 

Deffen, gen. of der, or 
whose, of which. 

dejtv, correl. of je, the, § 223. 

Deuteln, reg. (haben), to explain 
away, quibble over. 

Ddeutjd, German ; auf —, in Ger- 
man; der Deutidhe, de8 —n, die 
-n, the German (citizen) ; da8 
Denti) (e), dbe8 —, German (lan- 
guage) ; er fpridjt Deutidh, he 
speaks German; in8 Deut{che, 
into German; im Deutjcjen, in 
German, § 156; origin, § 354. 

Dentidland, das, Germany. 

dich, you, yourself (familiar), see 
Dit. 

Dichter, der, die —, poet. 

Dichtfunft, die, die “e, poetry, art 
of making verse. 

did, thick. 

ie, see der, 

Diefer, diefe, 
pl., these. 


and —, 


welder, 


dDiejes, or dies, this ; 
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Durejnifjer 


Dietrich, der, Dietrich, Theodoric. 

Ditg, da8, die -e, thing ; vor allen 
—ent, above all. 

dir, you, to you, dat., see bu. 

Diref/tor, der, die Diveftor’en, 
director, principal. 

Doc, yet, but, after all; yes, 
§ 237, 15; pray, with the impera- 
tive, § 237, 2; is it, etc., § 237, 
2, Note. 

Dolmetfher, der, die —, inter- 
preter. 

dart, there, yonder, over there, 
§ 16, 1. 

Dr., abbrev. for Dottor, Dr. 

Drahe, der, des —n, die -n, dragon. 

Drachenblut, das, de8-e8, dragon’s 
blood. 

Drang, der, des -e8, impulse. 

dvehen, reg. (haben), to twist. 

drei, three. 

dreifig, thirty. 

dreifigiihrig, lasting 30 years; 
ber -e Krieg, the Thirty Years? 
War. 

Dritt, third. 

Drohuntg, die, die -en, threat. 

drucen, reg. (haben), to print. 

Drurferei, die, die -en, printing, 
printing office. 

Dit, you, thou ; used with intimate 
Friends. 

durd, through, § 108 ; by. 

durdy/fiihren, reg., sep. (haben), 
to put through, carry out. 

dure/fommen, fam durch, durchge- 
fomimen (fein), to come through, 
get through, pass. 

Durchnaj feu, reg., insep. (haben), 
to soak through, wet through. 


durdreijen 


durhrei/fen, reg., insep. (haben), 
to travel through, to *‘ do.” 

Diirer, der, Albrecht Diirer, Ger- 
many’s leading artist in the 
sixteenth century, § 116 and 
§ 144. 

dDiirfert, dDurfte, gedurft (haben), er 
barf, may, to be permitted, 
§ 75, 1. 

Durfte, see diirfen. 


& 

eben, so, § 26, 2, Note; just, 
§ 196, 2, Note. 

ebenjo, just so. 

edel, edfer, noble, nobler, 

ehe, before, § 248, 1. 

Chepaar, da8, die -e, married 
couple. 

@hre, die, die —n, honor. 

ehren, reg. (haben), to honor, 

Cidjtr. for Cichftrafe, Oak St. 

Ciferfudjt, die, der —, jealousy. 

eifrig, eager(ly). 

eigen, (one’s) own. 

eigentlich, really, § 33. 

eilen, reg. (haben), to hasten. 

etit, a, an; one; der eine, the one, 
§ 29,2; sep. prefix as in eine 
fallen, etc. 

eintaider, each other,.one another; 
combines with prepositions as 
one word : miteinander, etc. 

eindringet, drang ein, einge- 
drungen (haben), to press into; 
to invade. 

einfach, simple, simply. 

Cinfall, dev, die “e, idea. 

einfallen, fel ein, eingefallen 
(fein), to occur to, with dat., 
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empor 


§ 231, 2; I shouldn’t think of, 


eS fallt mir nicht ein, § 41, 1, 


Note. 
einfiel, see einfallen. 
eingefallen, see einfallen. 
eingefdlafen, see einfdjlafen. 
einig, pron., some; vor einiger 
Beit, some time ago; adj. 
united. ‘ 
einige, reg., (haben), to make 
one, unite. 
einmal, once, once upon a time. 
ein’ mijdjen, reg., sep. (haben), to 


mix in ; fic) —, reflex., to ** butt 


in.”? 


-etnfdlafen, {dhlief ein, eingefdjlafen 


(jein), ev fcjlaft ein, to go to 
sleep, fall asleep. 
einft, once (upon a time). 
eintraf, see cintreffen. 
eintreffen, traf ein, eingetroffen 
(fein), to arrive. 
eingig, single, § 9; only, § 185, 2. 
eingudringen, sce eindringen. 


Cijenbahu, die, die-en, railroad. — 


Cleftvizitit’, die, die -en, elec- 
tricity. 

Clend, das, de$ -8, misery. 

elf, eleven. . 

emtpfahl, see empfehlen. 

emtpfand, see empfinden. 

entpfangen, empfing, empfangen 
(haben), er empfaingt, to re- 
ceive, § 261, 2. 

entpfehler, empfahl, empfohlen 
(haben), ev empfiehlt, to recom. 
-mend. 

entpfinden, empfand, empfunden 
(haben), to feel, experience. 

emtpor, up, aloft. 


emporragen 


emtpor'ragen, reg., sep. (haben), 
‘to loom up, to jut out. 

Gunde, das, die —n, end. 

endlidj, finally, — 

Cuglinder, der, die —, English- 
man. 

englifd, English ; auf —, in Eng- 

eh dish, 

enter’/ben, reg., insep. Chepers to 
disinherit. 

entlang’, along, § 247, 1 

entjdjeiden, entidied, entidieden 
(haben), to decide, § 258, 1; 
entichieben, adv., decidedly. 

entidliefen jij, refl., entfcdlof, 
entjdhloffen (haben), to decide, 
§ 258, 2. 

entfdlop, see entidliefen. 

entftand, see ent{tehen. 

entitehen,  entftand,  entftanden 
(fei), to arise, have its start ; 
to begin. 

er, fie, e8, he, she, it, § 207, 
Note. 

erbauet, reg., insep. (haben), to 
erect, build. 

erblajjen, reg., insep. (fein), to 
grow pale, jig., to die. 

Grfahrung, die, die -en, experi- 
ence. 

erfand, see erfinden. 

erfinden, erfand, erfunden (haber), 
to invent. 

ergaigeit, see ergehen. 

ergeber fich, refl., ergab, ergeben 
(haben), er ergibt fic), to sur- 
render; adj., respectful ; erge- 
benft, very respectfully. 

etgeheit, ergitg, ergangen (fein), 
impers. with dat., to go, to 
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ertrinfen | 


fare; ebenjo ijt e8 ihm mit 
feinent Reiche ergangen, just so 
he fared in regard to his realm. 

erhalten, erbielt, erhalten (haber), 
er erbhialt, to keep; to receive, 
§ 261, 1; fie —, reflex., to 
maintain oneself. 

erhielt, see erhalten. 

erholen fich, reflex., reg., insep. 
(haben), to recover. 

erinnern, reg., insep. (haben), to 
remind ; fic) —, reflex., with gen. 
or an and acc., to remember. 

erfennen,  erfannte, erfannt 
(haben), to recognize. 

erfliren, reg., insep. (haben), to 
explain; &rieg —, to declare 
war. 

erlauben, reg., insep. (haben), 
with dat., to allow. 

erleuchten, reg., insep. (haben), to 
light, illumine. 

ervbern, reg., insep. (haben), to 
conquer. 

erridjten, reg., insep. (haben), to 
erect, put up. 


erfdjeinen,  erfdien,  erfcdhiencn 
(fein), to appear. ; 
-erfdjien, see erfdeinen. 
erfdjlagen, erfdjlug,  eridjlagen 


(haben), er erfcplagt, to kill. 

erjdjlug, sce erjdlagen. 

erjter -e -e8, adj., first, § 268, 1; 
adv., for the first time; only, 
just, not till, § 185, 1, b. 

erjuchen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
request, beg. 

ertranf, sce ertrinfen, 

ertrinfen, ertranf, ertrunten (fein), 
to drown, be drowned. 


erwachen 


erwadhen, reg., insep. (fein), to 
awake. 

erwihlen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
choose. 

erziflen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
tell, relate, § 28, 1. 

Gr3z'hergog, der, die -e and “e, 
archduke. 

e8, it; there (or omit), § 85, 1, 2 
and Note ; with jein and plural 
attribute, they, those, § 211, 3, 
b, Note. 

etwa, about, § 193, 2. 

etwas, something, anything; a@ 
following adjective is written 
with a capital: etwas Gutes, 
§ 217. 

enh, dat. and acc. of ihr, you. 

ener, your. 

- Europa, das, Europe. 

Gramen, da8, die Eramina, ex- 
amination. 

Grentplar’, a8, die -e, copy, sam- 
ple. 
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eabrifat', das, die -c, manufac- 
ture. 

fafjren, fur, gefahren (fein or 
haben, § 167), er faibrt, to drive, 
ride, go (by train); see also 
fortfahren, to continue. 

gall, dev, die “e, case; auf feinen 
—, by no means, under no cir- 
cumstances ; auf alle Fille, at 
any rate, anyway. 

fallen, fiel, gefallem (fein), er fallt, 
to fall; see also einfallen, her- 
fallen, zufammenfallen. 

fall3, conjunc., in case. 
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fallt, see fallen. 

faljcj, wrong; false. 

eamilie, die, die —n (four sylla- 
bles), family. 

watg, der, die “e, catch. 

fangen, fing, gefangen (haben), er 
faingt, to catch; see also an- 
fangen, to begin. 

fajjew, veg. (haben), to take; to 
interpret. 

fajt, almost. 

eedjten, das, de3 -8, fencing, 
sword play. — 

gender, die, die —n, pen. 

fehlen, reg. (haben), with dat., to 
lack; denen praftijde CErfah- 
rung feblte, who lacked- prac- 
tical experience. ; 

wehler, der, die —, mistake. 

ectertag, der, die -e, holiday. 

fei, delicate, fine. 

wctitd, der, die -e, enemy, foe. 

Seldherr, dev, des —n, die -en, 
general, 

weldgiug, der, die “e, campaign. 

erdinand, der, Ferdinand. 

eernfpreder, der, die —, tele- 
phone. 

fertig, ready; through, finished, 
§ 195, 2. 

feft, firm(ly), thoroughly. 

weft, das, die -e, celebration, fes- 
tival. 

geltuugsqraben, der, die Feftungs- 

— graben, moat. 

Seltungsmaner, die, die -n, forti- 
fied wall. 

widjte, der, Fichte, 
German philosopher. 

fiel, see fallen. 


the great 


fident 


finden, fand, gefunden (haben), to 
find, § 180, 1. 

fitgen, see fangen. 

wilec, der, die -e, spot (of ink or 
dirt, etc.). 

fleifig, industrious(ly); hard, 
§ 173, 8; am —ften, 218, 1; aufs 
~fte, § 218, 2. 

- fliehen, floh, geflohen (fei), to flee. 

fliefen, flop, gefloffen (fein), to 
flow. 

floh, see fliehen. 

wilug, der, die “e, flying, flight. 

lug, der, die “e, river. 

fliijtern, reg. (haben), to whisper. 

wulge, die, die -—1, consequence. 

folgen, reg. (fein), with dat., to 
follow, § 166, Note; folgend, 
following. 

eurm, die, die -en, form. 

fort, adv. and sep. prefix, away. 

fort'fafven, fubr fort, fortgefahren 
(haben), to continue, § 233, 1 
and § 180, 2. 

fort/gehe, ging fort, fortgegangen 
(fein), to go away. 

fort/feken, reg., sep. (haben), to 
continue, § 233, 2. 

fortgufalren, see fortfahren. 

erage, die, die —n, question. 

bo reg. (haben), to ask, § 15, 


secealfet bas, Frankfort (on the 
Main). 

orantfurter, 
Frankfort. — 

erantreid, das, de8 -8, France. 

eranzoje, der, de8 —n, die -n, 
Frenchman. 

{rangififdh, French. 


prop. adj. (of) 
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oiiritlichfeit 


eran, die, die -en, woman ; wife; 
Mrs. | 

oriulein, das, die —, lady ; Miss. 

oreifeit, die, die-en, freedom. 

fremd, strange, § 271, 2; der 
Hremode, de8 —n, die -11, stranger. 

ereumd, der, die -e, friend. 

greundin, die, die —nen, friend 
(woman). 

freundlidj, friendly; kind. 

ereuudjdaft, die, die -en, friend- 
ship. 

erienridj, der, Frederick. 

erifde, die, der —, freshness, 
vigor. 

friih, early, soon ; friiher, sooner, 
before, § 248, 2, b. 

oriihlingshlume, die, die-n, spring 
flower. 

fulbven, see fahren, 

fithren, reg. (haben), to lead ; of 
arms (Waffen), to bear, wield ; 
of war (Krieg), to wage; see 
also durdfiihren, to put through, 
carry out. 

ihrer, der, die —, leader. 

fiinf, five ; fiinft, fifth. 

bh for, $109, 1; by, eéc.. § 199, 


PAH fearful (ly), beanie 

fiirdjten, reg. (haben), to fear ; fich 
—, reflex., to be afraid, of, por 
with dat. 

fiirehterlichjt, most terrible. 

wiirft, der, de3 —en, dte -en, prince 
(appointive, as distinguished 
Srom der Prinz, the son of a 
king). 

Piiritlidjfett, die, die -en, prince, 
royalty. 


Gufs 


Hus, der, die “e, foot; 3 —, on 
foot, afoot. 


G) 


gab, see geben, 

Galerie’, die, die —n, gallery. 

Gang, dex, die “e, gait, pace, rate. 

gatz, all, whole, entire, § 113, 1. 

gar, at all; in fact. 

Garten, der, die 4, garden. 

Gajtfreiheit, die, der —, hospi- 
tality. 

gearbeitet, see arbeiten. 

gebadet, see baden. 

Gebaude, das, die —, building. 

geben, gab, gegeben (haben), er 
gibt, to give; e8 gibt, there is, 
§ 85, 1; was gibt’, what’s up ; 
see also 3ugeben, 

gebrarht, see bringen. 

gebrauden, reg., insep. (haben), 
to use, make use of. 

Gebiijeh, das, die -e, bushes. 

gedadht, sce denfen. 

Gedanfe, der, de8 —n8, die —-n, 
thought, idea. 

gedanert, see dauern, 

Gebdidjt, das, die -e, poem. 

gedrictt, see drucen, 

geehrt, honored, see ehren, 

gefallern, gefiel, gefallen (haben), 
e8 gefallt, with dat., to please ; 
to like, § 76, 3. 

gejiel, see gefallen. 

gefolgt, see folgen. 

gefragt, see fragen. 

gegauget, see gehen. 

gegeben, see geben. 

gegen, against, 
toward, § 110, 2. 
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§ 110, 1; to, 


gelungen 


Gegenfat, der, die “e, contrast. 

geglaubt, see glauben, 

geqriindet, see griinden, 

gehandelt, see handeln. 

Gehetmrat, der, die “e, secret 
councillor, a common German 
title. 

gehen, ging, gegangen (fein), to 
go; e8 geht, to be, § 206, 1; see 
also angehen, § 206, 2, Note and 
vorbeigehen, § 246, 4; da8 Ge- 
hen, going, gait; zum gleiden 
ridjtigen Gehen 3u bringen, to 
get them to keep together cor- 
rectly. 

gehiren, reg., insep. (haben), 
with dat., to belong to. 

gehirt, see hiren and gebhiren. 

geflagt, see flagen. 

gefommen, see fommen, 

gefount, see finnen. 

gelangen, reg., insep. (fein), to 
arrive, come. 

gelajjen, see laffen. 

Geld, das, die -er, money. 

gelebt, see leben. 

gelefrt, learned, see lehren; der 
Gelehrte, de3 —n, die -n, learned 
man. 

geleiftet, see feiften. 

gelernt, see lernen, 

geliebt, see lieben. 

gelingen, gelang, gelungen (fein), 
impers. with dat., to succeed, 
§ 180, 2. 

gelobt, see foben, 

gelten, galt, gegolten (haben), e8 
gilt, usually impers., to be a 
question of. 

gelungen, see gelingen, 


gemacht — 


gemacht, see machen. 

Gemialde, da8, die —, painting. 

gemteinfam, common. 

geitannt, see nennen, : 

General’, dev, die -e, or “e, gen- 
eral, 

gemiug, enough. 

geniiget, reg., insep. (haben), to 
suffice ; geniigend, sufficient(ly). 

George, der, George (in German 
usually Georg’). 

gerade, adj., straight; adv., just, 
exactly. 

geraten, geriet, geraten (fei), to 
get; in Zorn —, to get angry. 

Geredjtigheit, die, ber —, justice. 

gerettet, see retten, 


Geridjt, das, die -e, court (of © 


judgment). 

‘gerichtet, see ricjten, to direct. 

geriet, sce geraten. 

geri, lieber, am liebften, gladly, 
to like to, § 76, 2 and 1. 

geviijtet, sce riiften. 

gejagt, see jagen. 

Gejandte, der, des -n, die —n, 
envoy, ambassador. 

gefdatjen, see fhaffen. 

 gejdehert, geidjah, gejdehen (fein), 
e8 geldieht, with dat., to hap- 
pen; e8 gejdieht ihm recht, it 
serves him right. 

gefdjeitert, see jdjeitern. 

gefdenft, see {chenfen. 

Gefdhichte, die, die —n, story ; his- 
tory. 

gefdlagen, see fchlagen. 

Gefdjledht, das, die -er, race, gen- 
eration. 

gefehen, sce fehen. 
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gleich 


Gefelle, der, de8 —n, die -n, jour. 
neyman, companion. 

Gefellfdjaft, die, die -en, company. 

Gefets, da8, die -e, law. 

gejiegt, sce fiegen, 

gejpielt, see jpielen, 

gejtectt, see ftecten. 

gejtern, yesterday; a following 
noun is written as an adverb 
without a capital : geftern abend, 
geftern nadmittag. 

geftorben, see fterben. 

gefudjt, see juchen, 

gejuttgen, see fingen, 

getat, see tun, 

getrieben, sce treiben, 

gewaltig, mighty. 

gewartet, see marten, 

gewilnen fidh, reflex., reg., insep. 
(haben), to get used, to, an with 
acc.; gewihnt, accustomed, to, 
an with acc. 

gewohiut, see wohnen, 

gewordeit, see werden. 

gewupt, see wiffen. 

gib, 2d sing. imperative, see 
geben. 


| gibt, e8 —, there is, § 85, 1; see 


geben, 

gilt, see gelten, 

ging, gingen, see gehen, 

glanzend, glinzendft, 
most brilliant. 

glauben, reg. (haben), to believe, 
think, § 157, 1 and Note; to 
believe in, an with acc., § 157, 
1, Note c. : 

gleich, adj., alike, equal, the same ; 
zu -er Beit, at one and the 
same time; adv., at once. 


brilliant, 


gleidhen 


gleidjen, glich, geglidjen (haben), 
with dat., to resemble, § 76, 3, 
Note. 

gliiclid), happy, fortunate. 

guidig, gracious; common term 
of address to ladies: gnabdige 
Srau, gnddiges Fraulein, 

Goethe, der, Goethe, Germany’s 
greatest genius. 

golden, golden. 

Gott, der, die “er, God, god. 

Gramma’'tif, die, die -en, gram- 
mar. 

gra, gray. 

greifen, griff, gegriffen (haben), 
to grasp; see also angreifen, to 
attack. 

Greis, der, de8 -e8 or —eit, die -e 
or -en, the old man, gray- 
beard. 

Griechifedj(e), da8, de3 —en, Greek. 

griff, see greijen. 

Grimm, der, prop. name, Jakob 

. Grimm, probably the greatest 
philologist Germany ever pro- 
duced. 

grok, grifer, griéft, large, big, 
great, greater, greatest; as 
noun, Srokes, great things. 

Gruft, die, die “e (burial) vault. 

Grund, der, die “e, reason, § 260. 


griinbdem, reg. (haben), to estab- 


lish, found. 

Gru, der, die “e, greeting. 

griifem, reg. (haben), to greet, 
send regards to, with acc. 

Gut, da8, die “er, property; 
estate. 

gut, adj., good ; adv., well, § 234, 
de 
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Haus 


Gutenberg, der, Gutenberg, the 
inventor of printing, § 181. 
gut/miitig, good-natured. 


H a 

haben, hatte, gehabt (haben), er 
hat, to have; often translated 
by English past when used as 
auxiliary; see §§ 164, 165, and 
167. 

halb, half, § 184, 2. 

Hiilfte, die, die-n, half, § 184, 1. 

halfen, hielt, gehalten (haben), er 
halt, to hold, to keep; fic) —, 
rejlex., to keep oneself ; — fiir, 
to consider, take for, § 157, 3 
and § 183, 4 ; to take (a news- 
paper), § 188, 4. 

Hamburg, a8, Hamburg, the 
second largest city in Germany. 

Hamburg-Wmerifa-Linie, die, the 
Hamburg-America Line, the 
world’s largest steamship com-- 
pany. 

Hand, die, die “e, hand. 

Handel, der, des -8, trade. 

handel, reg. (haben), to act. 

Hans, der, John; Hans Sachs, 
Germany’s greatest master- 
singer, § 116. 

hart, hard, § 173, 1. 

hartuidig, obstinate. 

hafjen, reg. (haben), to hate. 

hat, see haben. 

hatte, bitten, see haben (past 
subj. ). 

hiufig, frequent(ly). 

Haus, da8, die Hiujer, house ; 31 
-e, at home; nad) -e, (to) 
home. 


Hedwig 


Hedwig, die, Hedwig. 
Heer, das, die -e, army. 
Heerfiihrer, der, die —, leader, 
general. 
heftig, severe(ly), heavy. 
Hegel, der, Hegel, one of Ger- 
many’s greatest philosophers. 
heilig, holy. 
Heimat, die, die -en, home. 
heintlich, secret(ly). 
Heinrich, der, Henry. 
heiraten, reg. (haben), to marry, 
§ 51, 2. 
heipen, hief, geheifen (haben), to 
be called, § 49, 2 ; to be (trans- 
' lated), § 49, 2, Note. 
heiter, cheerful(ly). 
Held, der, de8 —en, die -en, hero. 
Heldengreis, der, de8 -e8 or —en, 
‘Die -e or —en, heroic old man, 
old hero. 
Helfen, half, geholfen (haben), er 
hilft, with dat., to help, § 39, 1. 
Helmbol, der, Helmholtz, one of 
Germany’s great physicists. 
her, hither; denoting motion 
toward the speaker, not trans- 
lated, § 149, 1 and § 149, 2, 
Note; following an acc., ago, 
§ 4, Note ; hin und —, hither and 
thither, to and fro; see also 
herfallen, 
herangewarhfen, sce heranwachfen, 
—heranwardhjen, wus heran, heran- 
gewadhfen (fein), er wiadhft 
heran, to grow up. 
Heransgeben, gab heraus, heraus- 
gegeben (haben), er gibt heraus, 
to publish. 
herausgegeben, sce herausgeben. 
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herein, in (toward the speaker) ; 
—! come in! (in answer to a 
knock at the door). 

heveinfontmen, fam herein, herein- 
gefommen (fein), to come in. 

Herfallen, fiel her, hergefallen 
(fei), er fallt her, to fall; itber 
jemano herfallen, to come down 
hard upon, to attack severely. 

Hermann, der, Hermann, Ar- 
minius. 

Hermanusjdlacdht, die, Hermann’s 
Battle, name given to the fight 
in the Teutoburg Forest, where 
Hermann defeated the Romans 
in. 9 A.D. 

Herr, der, de8 —n, die -en, gentle- 
man; sir; Mr. ; — @ott, Lord 
God, the Lord. 

herrjdjen, reg. (haben), to rule, 
reign. 

heruntergezogen, see 
ztehen. 

herunterzieher, 30g herunter, her- 
untergezogen (haben), to pull 
down. 

Hev3zvg, der, die -e and “e, duke. 

Heitte, to-day; a following noun 
is written as an adverb without 
a capital: heute abend, heitte 
morgen, 

hielt, see halten. 

hier, here ; compare ba, § 16, 2. 

hie, see heifen. 

Hildegund, die, Hildegund. 

hilf, pres. imperative from hel- 
fer. 

hin, denoting motion away from 
the speaker, § 149, 1 and § 149, 
2, Note, usually not translated , 


herunter- 


an baie | 31 


— und her, to and fro, hither 
and thither, § 149, 2. 

hinab/jhauent, reg., sep. (haben), 
to look down. 

hinab’jteigent, ftieg hinab, hinab- 
geftiegen (fein), to go down, de- 
scend. 

hinetw, in. 

hineintun, tat hinein, hineingetan 
(haber), to put in. 

hingehen, ging hin, hingegangen 
(jeit), to go (away) from the 
speaker. 

hinjpriten, reg., sep. (haben or 
fein), to spatter. 

hinten, at the back or rear, be- 
hind. 6 

inter, prep. with dat. or acc., be- 
hind. 7 

hinun'terbliden, reg., sep. (ha- 
ben), to look down. 

Hiftorifer, der, die —, historian. 


hoch, (declined, hoher), hiher, am — 


hidften, high, higher, highest. 

Hodhachtiung, die, der —, esteem. 

hodachtungsvoll, with great es- 
teem. 

offen, reg. (haben), to bones for, 
auf with acc. 

Haflic), hoflichft, polite(ly), most 
politely. 

Hoheit, die, der —, highness; 
Kaiferlise —, Imperial High- 
ness. 

olen, reg. (haben), to get, fetch, 


§ 42, 2; see also nadhbolen, to — 


make up. 
Holgfduitt, der, die -e, wood- 
cut. 


hiven, reg. (haben), to hear, 


2 Stalien 


§ 180, 1; see also aufhiren, to 
stop. 

Hojentajde, die, die —, trousers 
pocket. 

Hotel’, das, die -8, hotel. 

hundert, hundred. 

Hut, der, die “e, hat. 


R) 

id, T 

dee, die, die —n, idea. 

ihm, to him or it, dat. of er or 
es, 

ifn, him, it (Namen), acc. of er, 

Yhuew, you, dat. of Sie. 

ifnen, to them, dat. of fie. 

Shr, your. 

ify, her, their ; to her, dat. of fie, 
she ; you, pron. of 2d pers. plu. 

im, see in dem. . 

immer, always. 

in, in, into, to, § 121. 

indent, while ; for English verbal, 
§ 189, 1. 

Qudiuftrie’, die, Die —n, industry. 

silat, der, die -e, inlaut, the 
middle sound, that is, not at 
either end, of a word or syl- 
lable. 

in8, see in das, 

Sufdrift, die, die -en, inscription. 

intereffant', interesting. 

Suteref/fe, das, die -n, interest, 
in, fiir with acc. 

interefjie'ven fidj, reflex., interef- 
fter'te, interefftert’ (haben), to be 
interested, in, fiir with acc. 

intim’, intimate, friendly. 

ijt, see fein. 

wtalien, das, Italy. 


ja 3138. 


RB} 
ja, yes; by all means, § 200, 1; 
why, you know, § 200, 2. 
Salr, das, die -e, year.. 
Sahehun'dert, das, dDie—e, century. 
je, ever, § 257, 1; correl., je — 
defto, the — the. 
jeder, jede, jedes, every, each. 
jedoch, yet, but, nevertheless. 
Sena, das, Jena. 
jener, jene, jenes, that, § 211, 3, b. 
jebig, adj., of now, of to-day, 
present. 
jest, now. 
ohaun, dev, John. 
Sugend, die, der —, youth. 
jung, young. 
iingling, der, die -e, young man, 
youth. 
R 
Raijer, der, die —, emperor, 
kaiser. 
RKaiferfrone, die, die —n, imperial 
crown. 
faijerlich, imperial. 
falt, cold. 
fam, famen, see fommen. 


Kampf, der, die “e, combat, fight.’ 


fampfen, reg. (haben), to fight. 

RKampffpiel, das, die -e, combat, 
gladiatorial games. 

fann, can, see finnen. 

fanute, see fennen. 

Kant, der, Kant, one of Ger- 
many’s greatest philosophers. 
Karl, der, Charles ; — der Grofe, 

Charlemagne. 
RKarktrvage, die, der —, Charles 
St. 


RKinig 


faufen, reg. (haben), to buy. 
faum, hardly. 


Fehrte, see zuritdfehren. 


fein, not a, not any, no, none,’ 
§ 9. 

fennen, fannte, gefannt (haben), 
to be acquainted with, know, 
§ 58, 2; to get acquainted 
with, meet, § 171, 2, Note. 

Rind, das, die -er, child. 

Rivehe, die, die —n, church. 

flagen, reg. (haben), to complain. 

RKlafje, die, die —n, class. 

Ratt, prop. name, Klatt. 

fleiu, small, little, § 194, 1. 

Sleinajien, das, des -8, Asia 
Minor. 

flingen, flang, geflungen (haben), 

’ to sound. 

Riojter, das, die “, convent. 

flug, clever. 

Kuabe, der, des —n, die -n, boy. 

Roberger, der, Anton Koberger, 
a printer of Nuremberg. 

Roch, der, Koch, the great German 
scientist. 

RKolle'gin, die, die -nen, colleague 
(lady). 

RKoloijeum, das, des -8, colosseum, 
the huge amphitheatrein Rome, 
where the games and gladiato- 
rial combats were held. 

fomimen, fam, gefommen (fein), 
imperative, fomm, to come ; to 
be (jpat, late), § 219, 2; see 
also anfommen, to arrive, vor- | 
fommen, to occur. 

RKomponijt’, der, des -en, die -en, 
composer (of music). 

Konig, der, die -e, king. 


Kinigin 


Kinigin, die, die -nen, queen. 

RKintgsbherg, das, Konigsberg, a 
city in northeast Germany. 

finnen, fonnte, gefonnt (haben), er 
fann, to be able, can, § 75, 2; 
to know (how to do), § 58, 3. 

founte, finnte, could, see fin- 
net. 

RKouvad, der, Konrad or Conrad, 
name of (1) the Franconian, 
the predecessor of Henry the 
Fowler, § 54, and (2) of the 
Hohenstaufen king who took 
Weinsberg, § 91. 

RKonjtantino’ pel, dag, Constantino- 
ple. 
RKonverfations’budh, da8, die “er, 

conversational manual. 

Kopf, dev, die “e, head. 

Rorublume, der, die —n, corn- 
flower, the national flower of 
Germany ; a conventionalized 
form of it is the cover design 
of this book. 

RKorinfeld, das, die -er, cornfield, 
field of grain. (Corn, that is, 
Indian corn, is little known in 


Germany. ) cae 


foften, reg. (haben), to cost; to 
be, § 206, 2, Note. 

friftig, strong. 

Kreis, der, die -e, circle. 

Kreuz, da8, die -e, cross. 

RKreugzgig, der, die Krewzziige, cru- 
sade. 

Rrieg, dev, die -e, war; — fiihren, 

to wage war ; — erfldren, to de- 

clare war. . 

friegSbereit, ready for war. 

RKriegsfunjt, die, die “e, strategy. 
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laffen 


RKriegSfhauplat, der, die “e, scene 
of war. 

RKriembhilde, die, Kriemhilde. 

Krone, die, die —n, crown. 

fitmuteri, reg. (haben), to bother ; 
fic) —, reflex., to care, about, 
um with acc.; Was. fiimmert 
mich die Rube der Toten? What 
do I care about the peace of 
the dead ? 

Kut, die, die “e, art. 

Riinjtler, der, die —, artist. 

fitnjtlerijdj, artistic. 

RKunjtjinn, der, de8 -8, artistic 
sense. 

RKupferftich, dev, die -e, etching. 

Rurfiirvft, der, des -en, die —-en, 
elector, § 192. 

furz, short(ly). 

Ky ffhiujer, der, Kyffhduser, 
mountain in Thuringia, where 
Barbarossa ts said to be sleep- 
ing and where Germany has 
erected a huge monument to 
Emperor William I, who re- 
stored the German Empire. 


g 

laden, fund, geladen (haben), er 
ladet or ladt, to load. 

Land, da8, die “er, land, country ; 
auf dem —e, in the country. 

Laudgraf, der, des -en, die —en, 
count. 

lang, adj., anger, long, longer ; 
for, § 5; langere Zeit, rather 
long, quite a while. 

lange, adv., a long time, long, 
§ 50, 2, Note. 

Tajfet, Liep, gelafjen (haben), er 


Taufer 


laRt, ¢mperative, laf, to let; to 
have (made or done), § 68, 4. 

Iaufen, lief, gelaufen (fein), er 
lduft, to run. 

faut, {auter, loud, louder. 

leben, reg. (haben), to live, exist, 
§ 6, 2. 

Leben, das, die —, life. 

Lebensjahr, das, die -e, year of 
(his) age. 

lebhaft, lively. 

legen, reg. (haben), to lay; to 
put, § 222, 2. 

Legivw’, die, die -en, legion, a 
Roman regiment. 

Lehrer, der, die —, teacher. 

Leidhe, die, die —n, corpse, (dead) 
body. 

leicht, light, easy. 

leid, e8 tut mir feid, I am sorry ; 
tit’ mir feide, I should be sorry 
for. 

letden, Yitt, gelitten (haben), to 
suffer ; to stand, § 221, 2. 

leijten, reg. (haben), to accom- 
plish ; Widerftand —, to offer 
resistance. 

lernen, reg. (haben), to learn, 
§ 81; to study (except in ad- 
vanced work, when ftudieren is 
used). 

fefen, a8, gelejen (haber), er lieft, 
to read. 

fest, last. 

Lente, die-( pl.), people. 

fieb, dear. 

lieben, reg. (haben), to love. 

lieber, rather, see gern. 

Lieblingsbhi{ume, die, die —n, favor- 
ite flower. 
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Meare 


fiebten, see lieben. 

Lied, das, die -er, song. 

lief, see laufen. 

Tiegen, lag, gelegen (haber), to lie ; 
to be, § 206, 2. 

fief, see laffen. 

Linden, da8, Linden, a city near 
Hannover. 

Linie, die (three syllables), line. 

Lijt, die, die -en, trick, subter- 
fuge. 

litt, see leiden. 

Lloyd, der, Lloyd, North German 
Lloyd, name of a large German 
steamship compan, with head- 
quarters in Bremen. 

foben, reg. (haben), to praise. 

fuden, see laden, 

Luife, die, Luise, Louise. 

Luther, der, Luther, pronounced 
with short uin German. 


We 

machen, reg. (haben), to make; 
to do, § 77, 1; to take, § 188, 
3; see also ausmacen. 

WMtacht, die, die “e, power. 

Miidden, da8, die —, girl. 

Mtag, see mogen. 

mahlen, mahlte, gemahlen (haben), 
to grind (of corn). 

Winl, das, die -e, (point of) time, 
§ 50, 3. 

malen, reg. (haben), to paint. 

Mitaler, der, die —, painter. 

Wtalerei’, die, die-en, (the art of) 
painting. 

ita, one, they, you, we, § 57. 

Mann, der, die “er, man, husband, 
§ 19, 2. 


Marcus 


Miareus, der, Mark. 
Mtarfe, die, die —n, sign, trade- 
mark. 
Mtarft, der, die “e, market (place). 
Miarftplat, der, die Ntarftplate, 
marketplace. 
Martin, der, Martin. 
Mak, a8, die-e, measure. 
Miatt., for Mtatthaus, der, des 
Matthii, Matthew. 
Mtaximilian, der, Maximilian. 
mehr, more ; rather, § 218, 3. 
mein, my, mine; — Herr, sir. 


meinen, reg. (haben), to mean 


(of persons) ; to think, § 157, 1. 

Meinung, die, die -en, opinion ; 
meiner — nad, in my opin- 
ion. 

mteift, most(ly) ; 
most(ly). 

meiftens, mostly, usually. 

Meifterfinger, der, die —, master- 
singer. : . 

Mtenfrh, der, des -en, die —en, 
man, § 19, 1. 

nticj, me, see id). 

Mtinwefanger, der, die —, minne- 
singer, troubador. 

Minute, die, die —n, minute. 

mir, to me, see id. 

mifverftanden, sce mifverftehen. 

mifverjtehen, mifverftand, mif- 
verftanden (haben), to misun- 
derstand. 

mit, prep., with, § 96; adw., 
along ; § 247, 2; sep. prefix as 
in mitgehen, mitteilen. 

miteinan’der, with one another or 
each other. 

mitgeher, ging mit, mitgegangen 


am meiftem, 
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Mutter 


(jein), to go, to go along or 
with. 

mitnehimen, nahm mit, mitgenom- 
men (haben), er nimmt mit, to 
take along. 

mitteilen, reg., sep. (haben), with 
dat., to inform ; to share with. 

Mtittelalter, dq8, de8 -8, the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

mitten, adv., in the middle; right 
(into, etc.). 

mitzunehimen, see mitnehmen. 

mite, should or would like, 
§ 266, 1, see migen. 

migent, mocdjte, gemodt (haben), 
er mag, may, § 75, 2; to like, 
§ 76, 1. 

miglicj, possible. 

Mtommien, der, Mommsen, one 


of Germany’s greatest histo- 


Tians. 
Monat, der, die -e, month. 


Morgen, der, die —, morning; 


written as adverb without a 
capital after ge\tern, heute, etc. 

morgen, adv., to-morrow ; auf —, 
for to-morrow. 

WMtvje, der, Moses; 1 Mtofe, Gene- 
sis; 2 Wtofe, Exodus; 3 Ntofe, 
Leviticus ; 4 Stoje, Numbers ; 
5 Mofe, Deuteronomy. 

Mtifer, der, prop. name, Moser. 

Mtiihle, die, bie -n, mill. 

Miller, der, die —, miller ; prop. 
name, Miller. 

miijfen, mugte, gemufft (haben), 
er mut, to have to, must, § 68, 


mute, see miiffen. 
WMeutter, die, die *, mother. 


wv 
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MN 

na, excl., well. 

nad, prep., after, § 97, 2 and 
§ 259, 2 ; to (of places), § 97,1; 
according to, by, § 97, 3; sep. 
prefix, nadhbolen, to make up. 

Nadhbar, der, de8 -8 and —n, die—n, 
neighbor. 

naddent, conj., after, § 259, 1. 

nadgeben, gab nach, nadgegeben 
(haben), er gibt nach, to give in, 
yield. 

nadholen, veg., sep. (haben), to 
make up (work, etc.). 

- Nachridt, die, die -en, news, re- 
port. 

Niaichjte, der, de8 —n, die —n, neigh- 
bor, superl. of nah, near. 

nacdh'jlagen, {lug nach, nachge- 
{hlagen (haben), er jdhlagt nad, 
to look up (in a book, etc.). 

Nacht, die, die *e, night. 

Nachtigall, die, die -en, nightin- 

gale. 

Nadhwelt, die, ber —, posterity. 

nadguholen, see nachholen. 

nihern fic, reflex., reg. (haben), 
with dat., to approach. : 

Name, der, de8 -n8, die -n, name. 

Nation’, die, die -en, nation. 

National’blume, die, die -n, na- 
tional flower. 

natiir' lich, of course. 

Matur/trene, die, der —, natural- 
ness ; exactness. 

neben, by, beside, § 122. - 

Neffe, der, des -n, die —n, nephew. 

nehmen, nahm, genommen (haben), 
ev nimmt, to take, § 183 and 2, 
from, dat. 


ohne 


nett, no. 

nemnen, nannte, genaunt (haben), 
to call, to name, § 49, 1. 

ite, new, anew. 

nidjt, not; position of, § 87. 

nigjts, nothing; a following ad- 
jective is written with a capital : 
nights Schledhtes, § 217. 

nie, never. 

nieder, adv. and sep. prefix, down. 

nie/derbiicten fit), reflex., reg. sep. 
(haben), to bend down. | 

niederfnien, reg., sep. (fein), to 
kneel down. 

niederfanf, see niederfinfen. 

niederjinfen, fanf nieder, nieder- 
‘gejunfen (fein), to sink down. 

nientals, never. 

nod, yet, still, as yet; more, 
another, § 30, 2; — vor, even 
before ; sometimes not trans- 
lated, § 62; before, § 248, 2, a. 

Nowe, die, die —n, nun. 

morddentfd, adj., North German ; 
der Morddeutfdje, des —n, die —n, 
North German (man). 

mut, well, § 234, 2; now, § 234, 2, 
Note. — 

nur, only, § 185, 1, a. 

Niirnberg, das, Nuremberg. 


2) 


ob, if, whether. 

oben, above; upstairs. 

vbwohl, although. 

oder, or. 

bffnen, reg. (haben), to open. 

pft, often. 

ohne, without ; with injin., § 181; 
with clause, § 190. 


ohumiachtig 


ohn’ midtig, fainting, uncon- 
scious. 

Or, da8, die -en, ear. 

Ort, der, die -e or “er, place, § 150, 
Me 

Ojterreid), das, Austria. 


Otto, der, Otto. 


% 

Palaft’, der, die Palafte, palace. 

Papier’, das, die -e, paper. 

Pavf, der, die -e, park. 

Parlanent’, das, die -e, parlia- 
ment, congress. 

Paul, der, Paul. 

PBegnits, die, Pegnitz, the river on 
which Nuremberg lies. 

Petrijtr., Petrviftrake, die, Petri St. 

pfliicen, reg. (haben), to pluck, 
pick. 

Philipp’, der, Philip. 

Plan, dev, die “e, plan. 

Blak, der, die“, square, § 150, 2, 
a; room, § 150, 2, 6; seat, 
§ 150, 2, ¢. 

pliindern, reg. (haben), to plun- 
der, pillage. 

poli’tijd, political. 

PGofinadhnuahme, unter —, to ‘be 
collected by the post office, 
Sh On D2 

Potsdam, da8, Potsdam. 

pratvoll, splendid(ly), magnifi- 
cent(ly). 

prattijcd, practical. 

Prediger, der, die —, preacher; 
— Salomonis, (Bible), Ecclesi- 
astes. 

Preis, der, die -e, price; prize. 

Prefje, die, die -n (printing) press. 
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| rede, reg. 


reifen 


Preufen, da8, Prussia. 

prenfifd), Prussian. 

Prinz, der, de8 —en, die -en, prince. 

Profef’for, dev, de8 -8, die Bro- 
feffo'ren, professor. — 


Q 

Suelle, die, die -n, spring (of 

water). 
hi 

Jiat, der, die “e, advice. 

Jiathans, da8, die “er, city hall. 

Rauber, der, die —, robber. 

redjnen, reg. (faben), to count, 
On, aif with ace. 

Jiedjt, das, die -e, right, privilege. 

redjt, right (morally), § 172, 1; 
ret haben, to be right, § 172, 
1B: 

Fiede, die, die —n, speech; Rede 
halten, to make a speech. 

(haben), to talk, 
speak, § 270, 2. 

Riegel, die, die —n, rule. 

regelmifig, regular. 

regie/ren, regier'te, regiert!’ (ha- 
ben), to rule, reign. 

Regierung, die, die —en, govern- 
ment. — 

Reich, bas, die -e, empire. 

reifjen, reg. (haben), to pass, to 
hand to, § 246, 1. 

eidhtum, der, die “er, wealth, 
richness. 

Jiethe, die, die —-n, row; line; 
turn; am went ift die Reihe, 
whose turn is it ? 

Jieife, die, die —n, trip, journey. - 

reifen, rif, geriffen (haben), to 
snatch, tear. 


Jieiten 


Jieiten, da8, des -8, riding. 

Nieligivw’, die, die -en, religion. 

Jieft, der, die -e, rest, remainder. 

vette, reg. (haben), to rescue, 
save. 

ridjten, reg. (haben), to direct. 

richtig, right, correct, § 172, 2. 

vief, see rufen. 

Niiefe, der, bes —n, giant. 

Jiiejenftandbild, die -er, gigantic 
or colossal statue. 

riejig, gigantic. 

Nitter, der, die —, knight. 

Jive, der, die “e, coat. 

Jivland, der, Roland, nephew of 
Charlemagne; Roland column, 
emblem of civic liberty, § 72. 

Rolandjinle, die, die -n, Roland 
column, § 72. 

Jivlandshogen, der, des -8, Ro- 

‘  land’s arch, a@ ruin on the 
Thine. 

Jom, das, Rome. 

Vismer, der, die —, Roman. 

rimifdh, Roman. 

Yiiutgen, der, Rontgen, one of 
Germany’s great scientists, dis- 
coverer of the X-ray. 

rot, red. 

Stvtbart, der, Redbeard, Barba- 
rossa. ' 

Jiiiefen, der, die —, back. 

Hiiicfehr, die, ber —, return. 

Jindolf, der, Rudolph. | 

vufen, vief, gerufen (haben), to 
call, cry out ; see also ansrufen, 
to cry out, call out. 

Jimuhe, die, der —, rest, peace. 

rahe, reg. (haben), to rest. 

ruhig, calm(ly), quiet(ly). 
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Shiller 


viijten, reg. (haben), to prepare . 
for war. 
riijtig, hearty, hale. 


S 

Sache, die, die —n, affair; pl. 
things. 

Sachs, der, Hans Sachs. 

Sahjen, das, Saxony. | 

Sage, die, die —n, saga, saying, 
myth, tale. 

fagen, reg. (haben), to say; to 
tell. 

jah, jahen, see fehen. 

Salomo, der, Solomon; Prediger 
—nig, Ecclesiastes. 

fandte, see jenden, 

fangett, see fingen. 

Stinger, der, die —, singer. ; 
Singerfrieg, der, die -e, singer’s 
contest. inh 
Sannemann, prop. name, Sanne- 

mann. 
fats, {affen, see fiben. 
Sak, der, die “e, sentence. 
jafjen, icuf, geldaffen-Chaben), 
to accomplish ; to create. 
Schatten, der, die —, shadow. 
{djigen, reg. (haben), to esteem, 
to rate. 
{hhettern, reg. (haben and fein), to 
shipwreck, to founder. 


‘fdjenfen, reg. (haben), to give, to 


present. 

f{djerzen, veg. (haben), to joke; 
{cherzend, joking(ly). 

{djeuchen, reg. (haben), to frighten 
away, scare. 

Schiff, das, die -e, ship. 

Shiller, der, Schiller, one of Ger- 


Sehlacht 
many’s greatest poets and 
dramatists. 


Slat, die, die -en, battle. 
Sdjlaf, der, des -e8, sleep. 
fijlafen, jdlief, gefdlafen (haben), 

er fajlaft, past subj., {dfiefe, to 
: sleep. 

{dlagen, idlug, geidlagen Cpa: 
er fchlagt, to beat, defeat; to 
strike, hit; see also nachjdhla- 
gen, to look up (in a book). 

fdlanf, slender. 

{cjledjt, bad(ly). 

fcjliefe, see fdylafen. 

fijliefen, fdlog, gefdloffen (ha- 
ben), to shut. 

fchlieblich, finally. 

Sthlof, das, die “er, castle ; lock. 

frjlug, see jdylagen. 

Schluf, der, die “e, end, close. 

fdjmachten, reg. (haben), to pine, 
for, nad) with dat. 

fdynell, fast, swift(ly), quick (ly). 

fchint, fHonft beautiful, most 
beautiful. 

fj, already; all ae never 
fear, § 128, 2; sign of con- 
tinued action, § 228, 2 and 
Note; sometimes omitted in 
translation, § 128, 1. 

- Schopenhauer, der, Schopenhauer, 
one of Germany’s great philoso- 
phers. 

{dhipfen, reg. (haben), to drink, 
quaff; Verdacdht jdopfen, to en- 
tertain suspicion. 

{djretben, jhrieb, gefdjrieben (ha- 
ben), to write; das Schreiben, 


des -8, writing (of a letter, 


etc.). 
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jelbi 


fdjvieb, see {chreiben, 

Schrift, die, die -en, (hand) writ- 
ing, script. 

Schuh, der, die -e, shoe. 

Schule, die, die -n, school. 

Schiiler, der, die —, pupil. | 

fdjwairmen, reg. (haben), to be 
enthusiastic, to be wild, about, 
fiir. 

{djwarz, black. . 

{djwer, heavy; of work, hard, 
§ 178, 2 

Sjwert, bas, die -er, sword. 

fdjwor, see fhwiren, . 

{dwiren, fhwor, gefdworen (ha- 
bet), to swear, ‘to take oath. 

ferhgig, sixty. 

fehen, jah, gefehen (haben), er fiebt, 


to see, § 180, 1; 3 jehen, to be 


seen, § 204, 2, Note. 

fehnen fich, reflex., reg. (haben), 
to long, for, nach with dat. 

fel, very, much; fo fer, so 
much. 

fei, feien, pres. subj. of fein; feid, 
imperative second plural of jein. 

Seibde, die, die —n, silk. 

fein, war, gervejen (fein), ich bin, 
to be ; as aux., to have, §$ 164, 


166, and 167; e8 ift, there is, 


--§ 865, 2. 

fein, his, its. 

feit, prep., since, § 98, 1; for, in, 

. § 98, 25 conj., since. 

feitdem, adv., since (then). — 

Seite, die, die —n, side; zur Seite, 
by, at one’s side, aside ; page 
(of a book). 

felber, self, selves, § 196, 2. 

felbjt, intensive pron., self, selves, 


wa 


felter 


§ 196, 2; adv., even, § 196, 2, 
‘Note. 

felten, seldom. 

feltjam, strange, § 271, 1. 

Senn'tor, der, die Senato'ren, sen- 
ator. 

fender, fandte, gefandt (haben), to 
send; itis a@ bit more formal 

, than dicen. 

fefen, reg. (haben), to set; to 
put, § 222, 3; fic) —, reflex., to 
sit down, § 18, 2; see also fort- 
feben, to continue, § 233, 2. 

feufzert, reg. (haben), to sigh. 

fich, reflex. pron. dat. or ace., 
self, selves, § 196, 1; sometimes 
omitted in translation, “§ ane 
line 4, 

fie, she ; they. 

Sie, you. 

fieben, seven. 

fiebzehn, seventeen. 

Sieg, der, die -¢, victory. 

fiegen, reg. (haben), to conquer, 
intrans. 

Siegfried, der, 
young hero of German myth. 

fiegreich, rich in victories, victo- 
rious. 

fieht, see fehen. 

‘find, see fein. 

fittgen, jang, gefungen (haben), to 
sing. 

Sinn, der, die -e, sense ; thought, 
idea, | 

Sinnbild, das, die -er, emblem, 

_ token. 

, figen, faf, gefeffen (haben), to sit, 
§ 18, 1. 


fo, so, then, § 26, 1; omitted in 
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Siegfried, the 


ftand 


translation when at the begin- 
ning of a conclusion, § 255. 

fobald’, conj., as soon as. 

Socel, der, die —, base, pedestal. 

fogar’, in fact. 

fogleich’, at once. 

Sohn, der, die “e, son. 

folh, such ; so. : 

Soldat’, der, des -en, die -en, sol- 
dier. . ‘ 

follen, reg. (haben), ich joll, ought 
to; shall, should, § 69, 2; to 
be (about) to; Was foll denn 
bas? What do you mean by 
that ? 

Sommer, der, die —, summer. 

fonder, but (rather), § 48, 2. 

fonjt, else, besides, § 30, 1, Note. 


Ma reg. (haben), to care, for, 


eatin bas, Spain. ; 

fparfamer, more saving. 

fpiit, {pdter, late, later, § 219, 2. 

fpazieren gehen, to go walking; 
{pazteren fahren, to go driving, 
§ 180, 1. 

Syiel, das, die -e, play. 

fpielen, reg. (haben), to play; to - 
play the part of. 

Spite, die, die-n, point; an der | 
—, at the head. 

Sprache, die, die —n, language. 

fpriden, past subj. of {prechen. 

fpredjen, fprach, gefprodjen (ha- 
ben), er fpricjt, to speak, talk, 
§ 270, 1; to see, § 270, 1, Note. 

Staat, ber, bie -en, state. 

Stadt, die, die “e, city ; ; in die —, 
to town.. 


jtand, sce ftehen. 


Standbild 


Standbild, da8, die -er, statue. 

ftarb, see fterben. 

ftarf, adj., strong; adv., hard, 
§ 178, 4. 

ftirfen, = reg. 
strengthen. 

Statte, die, die —n, locality. 

ftefen, reg. (haber), to put, stick, 
§ 222, 4. 

ftehen, ftand, geftanden (haben), to 
stand, § 221, 1; to be, § 206, 2. 

Stelle, die, die —n, place, passage, 
§ 150, 3. 

ftellen, reg. (haben), to put (up- 
right), stand, § 222, 1; to ask 
(questions), § 15, 2, Note; to 
set (clocks), § 222, 1, Note; to 
place, rank, § 214, line 4.. — 

Stellung, die, die -en, place, posi- 
tion, § 150, 4. 

fterben, ftarb, geftorbem (fein), er 
ftirbt, to die. 

ftet8, always. 

Stich, der, die -e, sting, prick ; im 
Stidh(e) laffen, liek, gelaffen 
(Haber), er lat, to leave in the 
lurch. 

Stiefel, der, die —, boot; shoe. 

ftill, still, quiet. 

ftimmen, reg. (haben), to be in 
tune ; dag ftimmt, that’s right, 
§ 172, 2, Note. 

ftolz, proud, of, auf with ace. 

Strafe, die, die -n, street; see 
§ 299. 

ftreiten, jtritt, geftritten Farben: 
to quarrel. 

Strohwitwe, die, 
widow. 


Student’, 


(haben), to 


die —t, grass 


ber, des —en, die —en, 
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taterlos 


student, at a Pee or univer- 
sity. 

ftudie’ren, ftudier’te, ftudiert’ (ha- 
ben), to be a student, to study 
(advanced work); compare 
lernen, 

Stunde, die, die -1, hour ; lesson, 
§ 169, 2, Note. 

jtundentang, for hours. 

fucjen, reg. (haben), to seek, to 
look for, § 7 ;_ to try. 


—- Siidamerifa, bas, South America. 


fiiddentfch, South German ; der 
Sitddeutjdhe, de3 —n, die -1, the 
South German (citizen). 

Sultan, der, die -e (both syllables 
accented equally), sultan. 


ARS | 

Tacitus, der, Tacitus, a Roman 

historian, who wrote a work, 

Germania, on the Germans of 
his time. 


Tag, der, die-e, day ; itber acht -e, - 


a week trom. 

tagen, reg. (haben), to meet in 
council ; compare der Reidjtag, 
meeting of the council of the 
realm, parliament, congress. 

Tanuhiujer, der, Tannhauser, an 
opera by Wagner. 

tapfer, brave, bold. 

Tafmhe, die, die —n, pocket. 

Tat, die, die-en, deed; in der —, 
in fact. 

taten, tite, past ind. and subj. of 
tut. 

taten{08, without deeds, imprac- 
tical; der Tatenloje, visionary, 
dreamer. . 


tatenreid 


tatenreidj, rich in deeds; der 
Tatenreidhe, de8 -n, die -n, man 
who has accomplished much. 

Latjadhe, die, die —n, fact. 

tauget, reg. (haben), to amount 
to. 

teilen, sce mitteilen. 

teilnahim, see teilnehmen, 

teifnehimen, nahm teil, teifgenom- 
men (haber), er nimmt teil, to 
take part, in, an with dat. 

Telephon, das, die -e, telephone. 

Tejtament, das, die -e ; das Nene 
—, the New Testament. 

tener, teuerfte, precious, valuable ; 
most precious. 

Teufel, der, die —, devil. , 

Leutoburger, adj., (of) Teuto- 
burg. 

Th., abbreviation for Thomas or 
Theodor. 

Theater, da8, die —, theater. 

Lhrow, der, die -e, throne. 

Shiivingen, da8, Thuringia, a 
group of small states in the 
most picturesque part of cen- 
tral Germany. 

tiefbewegt, deeply moved. 

Pinte, die, die —n, ink. 

Lintenfaf, das, die “er, inkstand, 
inkwell. 

Zifdh, dex, die -e, table. 

Litel, der, die —, title. 

Zod, der, die -e or Todesfille, 
death. 

tot, dead ; die Toten, the dead. 

titen, i (haben), to kill. 

tragen, trug, getragen (haben), er 

 tragt, to bear, carry ; to wear. 
Zranf, der, die “e, potion, drink. 
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ibereinjtimmen 


trat, see treten. 

tranrig, sad(ly). Y 

treffen, traf, getroffen (haben), er 
trifft, to meet, § 171, 1; to hit. 

treiben, trieb, getrieben (haben), 
to drive; to work at, study. 

trennen, reg. (haben), to separate, 
divide. 

Trenton, da8, Trenton. 

tretew, trat, getreten (fein), er 
tritt, to go; to step; see also 
auftreten, to step up, to appear 
(on the stage); 3uriictreten, 
to step back. 


_treu, faithful. 


Tree, die, fidelity. 

troden, dry. 

trig, see tragen, 

Srugbild, da8, die -er, illusion, 
phantasy. 

Trunk, der, die “e, drinking. 

Trupp, der, die -8, troop (of sol- 
diers). 

Tuch, das, die “er, cloth. 

tun, tat, getan (haben), to do, 
§ 77, 2; to put, § 222, 5; leid 
tun, with dat., to hurt; tat’ 
mir leide, I’d be sorry for. 


: u 
tiben, reg. (haben), to practise. 
iiber, over, above, § 128, 1; about, 
§ 123, 2 and § 198, 1; by way 
of, § 128, 2, Note; from (to- 
day, etc.), § 128, 2, Note. 
iiberalf’, everywhere, all over. 
iiberar’ beiten ich, reg., insep. (ha- 
bent), to overwork. 
Itberbringer, der, die —, bearer. 
iiberein’jtimmen, reg., a: (ha- 


tibergab 


ben), to agree, with, mit, 

PEP a Gl | 
itbergab’, sce iibergeben, 
Whergabe, die, die -n, surrender. 
liberge'ben, iibergab’, iiberge/ben 


(haben), er itbergibt’, to give 


over, intrust. 

iiberhaupt', at all, anyway, § 160. 

— tiberle’gen, adj., superior, to, dat. 

iiberfet/zen, reg., insep. (haben), 
to translate, § 154, 2, Note. 

ii/berjeben, -reg., sep. (haben), to 
ferry over, put across, § 154, 2, 
Note. \ 

Iberfet’gung, die, die -en, transla- 
tion. 

iibertref/fen, iibertraf’, iibertrof’- 
fen (haben), ev iibertrifft’, to 
surpass, excel. 

iibertrijjt’, see iibertref/fen, 


iiberzeu’/gen, reg., insep. (haben), 


to convince. 
Ufer, das, die —, shore. 
Whr, die, die -en, watch, clock, 
§ 169, 1; time, § 50, 4 and 
§ 169, 2; o’clock, § 50, 4 and 
§ 169, 2. 
unt, around, about, § 111, 1 and 
-§ 198, 1; for, §111, 2; at, § 111, 
3; with injgin. and zu, in order 
to, § 197, 2, Note. 
untfaj'fett, reg., insep. (haben), to 
include. 


untge’ben, umgab’, umge/ben (ha- 


ben), ev umgibt, to surround, 
umftrid/en, reg., insep. (haben), 
to insnare. 


Untlant, der, die -e, umlaut, as- 


similation of a@ vowel to i, 
§ 322 ; usually represented by ". 
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verbradjte | 


unt’/zieher fidh, 30g fich um, fich um- 
gezogen (haben), to change one’s 
clothes. 

unbefiegt, unconquered. 

und, and. | 

untgefiy, about, § 193, 2. 

wungeftraft, unpunished. 

Univerfitit’, die, die -en, univer- 
sity ; auf der —, at, of students ; 
an der —, at, of professors. 

wuntig' lich, impossible. 

ums, US, see wir, 

witfer, our. 

unter, under, among, § 124. 

un'/terbringen, brachte unter, un- . 
tergebradjt (haben), to shelter, 
protect. 

unterneh’ men, unternahm’, unter- 
nom/men (haben), er unter- 
nimmt, to undertake. 

unterjtiit’zen, reg., insep. (haben), 
to support, help. — 

unterwer'fen, unterwarf’, unter- 
wor'fen (haben), er unterwirft'’, 
to subjugate, subdue, conquer. 

wnverivund' bar, invulnerable. 

unwiderfteh lid), irresistible. 


B 


Barus, der, Varus, a Roman gen- 
eral under Augustus. 

Vaje, die, die —n, vase. 

Vaterland, das, die Vaterlinder, 
fatherland, native land. 

Veildhen, das, die —, violet. 

veran’jtalten, reg., insep. (ha-. 

ben), to get up, plan, arrange, 
§ 108. 

verbindlidj, obliging, courteous. - 

verbradhte, see verbringen. 


verbreitet 


verbreiten fic), reflex., reg., insep. 
(haben), to spread. 

perbrisn’ gen, verbrach’te, verbracht! 
(haben), to pass (time), § 246, 
shee 

Verdadht, der, des -8, suspicion ; 
— {chipfen, to entertain suspi- 
cion, 

verderben, verdarb, verdorben (ha- 
ben), er verdirbt, to spoil. 

perdringen, reg., insep. (haben), 
to crowd out. 

verehren, reg., insep. (haben), to 
honor exceedingly; verehrt, 
most honored, revered. 

pereinen fic, reg., insep. (haben), 
to unite; vereint, united. 

pereinigen, reg., insep. (haben), 
to unite, join together ; fic) — 
reflex., to join hands, unite. 

verfolgen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
persecute. 

vergafje, past subj: of vergeffen. 

hergebens, in vain. 

vergehent, verging,  vergangen 
(fein), to pass (of time), § 246, 
2; fic) —, reflex., to go astray ; 
fic) — gegen, to insult. 

pergefjen, vergak, vergeffen (ha- 
ben), er vergifit, to forget. 

' pergtitg, see vergehen. 

Verguitgen, da8, die —, pleasure. 

verhetraten, reg., insep. (haben), 

_ to marry, give in marriage, 
§ 51, 1; fic) —, to get married. 

~ perjagen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
drive out, expel, repel. 

verfanfer, reg., insep. (haben), to 
sell. 
Verfehr, der, des -8, traffic. 


825 


perzeihen 


verlajjen, verlief, verlaffen (ha- 
ben), er verlaipt, to leave (ac- 
tive); fic) —, reflex., to rely, 
upon, auf with acc. 

Verlegenheit, die, der —, embar- 
rassment. 

verlethen, verlieh, verliehen (ha- 
ben), to bestow. 

Verlenmbder, der, die —, calumni-— 
ator. 

perlie/rei, verfor’, verlo’ren oe 
ben), to lose. 

Verlobte, der, des -n, die -n, 
fiancé. 

verlodend, enticing. 

perlor, see verlieren. 

pernidjten, reg., insep. (haben), 
to destroy, wipe out. 

verfdjicen, reg., insep. (haben), 
to send (away). 

perfawand, see verfdwinbden. 

verfhwinden, verfdwand, ser- 
{hwunden (fein), to disappear. 


-verfehen, verjah, verjehen (haben) { 


er verfieht, to supply. 

perfpreden, verjprad, periarorben 
(haben), er ver{pridjt, to prom- 
ise ; fic) —, reflex., to misspeak. 

perftehen, verftand, verftanbden (ha- 
ben), to understand. 

Verfuch’, der, die -e, attempt. 

verfucen, reg., insep. (haben), to 
try, attempt. 

perwerten, reg., insep. (haben), 
to apply, put to use. 

verwiifter, reg., insep. (haben), 
to lay waste, devastate. 


—vergeihen, verzieh, verziehen (ha- 


ben), with dat., to pardon, for- 
give. 


perswetfelt 


verzweifelt, in despair, desper- 
ate(ly). 

piel, much; pl., many. 

vielletdt’, perhaps; may, § 75, 3. 

Viertel, bas, die —, quarter; dret 
Viertel eins, quarter to one. 

vierundfiebsigit, seventy-fourth. 

pierundsiwanzig, twenty-four. 

Vogel, der, die *, bird. 

Vogelfang, der, die Vogelfinge, 
bird snaring ; auf dem —, fowl- 
ing. , 

Vogelweide, die, prop. noun, Vo- 
gelweide, Walter von der. 

Vogler, der, die —, fowler; Hein- 
ric) ber —, Henry the Fowler. 

Bolf, das, die “er, folk, people, 
nation. ~ 

poMt, see von dem. 

pon, from, § 99, 1; of, § 99, 3; 
by, with passive, § 99,2; omit- 
ted, § 99, 8, Note a. 

yor, before, in front of, § 125, 1; 
§ 248, 3; ago, § 4; of, § 25; 
with states of mind, § 125, 2. 

yorbei, adv. and sep. prefix, past, 

--§ 246, 4. 

porbeigegaugen, sce vorbeigehen. 

porbet’ gehen, ging vorbei, vorbei- 
gegangen (fein), with an and 
dat., to go past, to pass, § 246, 4. 

porher, adv., before, § 248, 2, b. 

porfommen, fam vor, vorgefom- 
men (fein), to occur, § 231, 1. 

Vorlejung, die, die -en, lecture. 

Vorliebe, die, ber —, preference, 
fondness. 

vorjtellen, reg., sep. (haben), to 
introduce, present’; fit) —, 
reflex., to imagine, 
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Wartburg 


porziiglicj, excellent; especial 


(Dodadjtung). 


Ww 


waren, reg. (haben), to watch, 
lie awake ; see also aufwachen, 
to wake up. 

Waffe, die, die -n, weapon, arm. 

waffnen, reg. (haben), to arm; 
fich —, reflex., to arm oneself, 
take up arms. 

wager, reg. (haben), to dare. 

Wahl, die, die-en, choice, election. 

war, true; nidjt —? isn’t that 
so? 

walhret, reg. (haben), to observe, 
keep. 

wiihrend, conj., while ; prep. with 
gen., during. 

Wald, der, die “er, forest, wood. 

Waldweg, der, die -e, wood path, 
forest path. 

wallet, reg. (fein), to journey (as 
a pilgrim). 

Walther, der, Walter. 

Wand, die, die “e, wall (of a 
room); compare die Ntauer, 
wall of a garden or city. 

wander, reg. (jein), to wander ; 
see also auswanbdern, to emi- 
grate, go to. 

wait, when, § 84, 3. 

war, wire, see fein. 

Ware, die, die —n, ware. 

war, see werfen. 

warm, warm. 

Wartburg, die, Wartburg, the 
most interesting castle in Ger- 
many, situated at Hisenach in 
Thuringia. 


warten . 3 


warten, reg. (haben), to wait, 
for, auf with acc., § 8. 

- $uaS, interrog. and compound rel., 

what, § 210; rel. after neuter, 

which, § 211, 2, Note. : 


Wafhingtow, der, George Wash- 


ington. 
Weg, der, die -e, way, 
§ 249, 1. 
weg, adv. and sep. prefix, away. 
wegen, prep. with gen., because 
. of, on account of. 
weg fence, reg., sep. (haben), to 
~~ seare, frighten away. 


path, 


Weib, da8, die -er, woman 
(poetic). 

Weibertrene, die, fidelity of 
women ; Weibertreu, name 


‘given the fortress near Weins- 
berg. 

weil, because. 

Weile, die, bie -n, while, time. 

wetlen, reg. (haben), to stay, 
while away time. 

WeinSberg, bas, Weinsberg, a 
city in Wirttemberg, § 91. 

Weife, die, die-n, way, manner, 
§ 249, 2; auf dieje —, in this 
way. 

weit, white; also pres. of wiffen. 

weit, far (not wide, breit). 

weiter, sep. prefix and adv., fur- 
ther. 

weitergehen, ging weiter, weiter- 
gegangen (fein), to go on, pass 
along, move on. 

— weldh, rel. and interrog., which, 

~~ § 209; what, § 210; that, 
§ 211, 2. 

Welle, die, bie -—n, wave. 


q wieviel 


Welt, die, bie -en, world. 

Weltgefdicdjte, die, ber —, world’s 
history. 

Weltteil, der, die -e, part of the 
world, quarter of the globe. 

went, dat. of wer, to whom. 

jweidet, wandte, gewandt or reg. 
(haben), to turn ; fic) —, reflex., 
to turn, appeal, to, an with acc. 

wertig, little, § 194, 2; pl., few. 

went, if; when, § 84, 2, a; when- 
ever, § 84, 2, dD. 

wer, who, he who, § 208. 

werdei, wurde, geworden and 
worden (fein), er wird, to be- 
come, get, § 42, 3; as future 
auxiliary with injin., shall, will, 
§ 69, 1; as passive auxiliary 
with perfect participle, am, are, 
is, § 204. 

werfet, warf, geworfen Calas 
er wirjt, to throw, cast. 

Werf, das, die -e, work (books, 
etc.). 

wert, valued, valuable; ‘worth. 

Wetter, das, die —, weatuee 

wider, aninats § 112. 

Widerjtand, ber, des -e8, resist. 
ance; — feiften, to offer resist- 
ance. 

wie, as; how; wie heift, what is 
(the name of). 

wieder, adv. and sep. “prefix, 
again. 

wiederfommen, fam wieder, wie- 
dergefommen (fein), to come 
again, return. 

Wie, das, Vienna. 

wieviel, how much ; — Uhr, what 
time. 


wild 


wild, wild. 

Wilhelm, der, William. 

will, willft, see wollen. 

Windmriihle, die, die -n, wind- 
mill. 

wit, we. 

wird, see werden, 

wirflicj, real(ly). 

wifjer, wufte, gewuft (haben), er 
weif, to know, § 58, 1. 7 

Wiffenfdhaft, die, die -en, science. 

Wittenberg, das, Wittenberg. 

wo, where. 

wohl, perhaps, probably, I think, 
§ 88; well (of health), § 88, 
Note, § 206, 1, § 284, 3. 

Wohl, das, des -8, welfare. 

wohnen, reg. (haben), to live, 
dwell, reside, § 6, 1. 

wollen, reg. (haben), er will, pres. 
subj., wolle, to want to, § 40, 1; 
will, § 69, 3. 

wollte, see wollen, 

woranf, for what. 
jwordelt, see werdett; sign of pas- 

sive. 

Wort, das, word; pl., die Worte, 
words, in connected discourse ; 
‘die Wirter, separate words, as 
in a dictionary. 

Wirterbudh, das, die “er, diction- 
ary. ' 

wirtlid), literal(ly). - 

worunt, for which. 

—$vopon, of which. 

wundervoll, wonderful. 

wiinjren, reg. (haben), to wish, 
§ 40, 2; with phrase or clause, 

Stedgl st 

wurde, wiirde, see \werden, 
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guerft 


Wiirttemberg, das, Wiirttemberg. 
wufte, see wiffen, 


8 


ganfen, reg. (haben), to quarrel ; 
fich —, reflex., to quarrel with 
one another. 

geht, ten. 

geidhuen, reg. (haben), to draw ; 
to sign (a letter) ; see also aus- 
zeicynen, to distinguish. 

getgen, reg. (haben), to show; 
fic) —, reflex., to show oneself. © 

Beit, die, die -en, time, § 50, 1; 
pl., times, all time. . 

RZeitalter, das, die —, age, period, 
epoch. ; ' 

Beitlang, eine, for a time, § 50, 2. 

Zeugen, reg. (haben), to bear wit- 
ness, 

jiehen, 309, gezogen (haben), to 
draw ; (fein), to go (of troops, 
etc.). 

Binrmer, das, die —, room. 


40g, see ziehen. 


Born, der, deS -8, anger; in — 
geraten, to get angry; bor —, 
with anger. 

au, prep., to, § 100, 1; at, § 100, 
2; for, § 100, 8; too, § 100, 4, 
Note ; in idioms, § 100, 4; as 
sign of injin., to; — fehen, to - 
be seen, § 204, 2, Note ; omitted 
in English translation with 
verbs of choosing, etc.,; sep. 
prefix, in 3zufehen, to look on, 
zugeben, to admit, etc. 

awerfennen, erfannte 3, 
fannt (haben), to award. 

avert’, at first, § 268, 2. 


zlters 


gugeber 


ai’ geben, gab gi, zugegeben (ha- 
ben), er gibt 31, to agree, con- 
cede, § 232, 2. 

Auvitc’ getreten, see zuriicdtreten. 

guriic’ gezogen, see zuriicziehen. 

guriie’fehren, reg., sep. (fein), to 
return. 

guriie’treten, trat zuriid, 3uriid- 
getreten (fein), er tritt guriic, 
to step back ; to yield, give 
in. 

auriid’ziehen, 30g 3uriic, zuriic- 
gezogen (haben), to draw back ; 
fich —, reflex., to retire. 

aufant’men, adv. and sep. prefix, 
together. — 

jitfan’menfallen, fiel zufammen, 
zujammengefallen (fein), er fallt 
zujammen, to fall down (to- 
gether). 

sujam’mengefdlofjen, see zufam- 
menfdliefen. 

anja’ menfaliefen fich, fchloR fich 


gufantmen, fic) _gufammenge- 
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awilft 


{chloffen (haben), to join them- 
selves together. 

gw’fehen, jal gu, gugefehen (haben), 
er fieht 3u, to look on at, with 
dat. 

Bw ftimmaung, die, die -en, consent, 
indorsement. 

guwei/len, sometimes, § 50, 3, 
Note. ° 

aw'fendent, fandte 31, 
(haben), to send to. 

gu/gufenden, see zujenden, 

Bwang, der, de8 -e8, compulsion. 

ZWattg, see zvingen, 

gwar, it is true, to be sure, § 274. 

aivet, two. 

Biweifel, der, die —, doubt. 


zugefandt 


- giveihundert, two hundred. 


awingen, ziwang, gezwungen (ha- 
ben), to compel. 

gwifdjen, prep. with dat. or acc., 
between, § 117. 


givilt, twelve. 


awilft, twelfth. 


ENGLISH-GERMAN VOCABULARY 
AND INDEX. 


ee 

a, ein; not a, fein, § 9. 

Aachen, das Wachen, the capital of 
Charlemagne’s Empire. 

able, to be —, finnen, § 58, 3 and 
§ 75, 2, Note. 

about, um, § 111, 1 and § 193, 1; 
iiber, § 123, 2 and § 198, 1; 
ungefabr, eta, § 198, 2; im 
Begriff, § 193, 3; round —, um 
— heritm; what —, woritber, 
§ 127, a, 38; other expressions, 
§ 1938, 3, Note. 

above, iiber, § 128, 1; — all 
things, vor allen Dingen or 

> por allem. 

accomplish, {eiften, reg. (haben) ; 
vollbringen, vollbradte, voll- 
bracdht (haber). 

according to, nach, § 97, 3. 

acquainted, to get — with, fennen 
lernen, reg. (haben), with ace., 
§ 171, 2, Note. 

across, liber, § 123, 1; ferry —, 
li/berjeben, reg., sep. (haben), 
§ 154, 2, Note. | 

advice, der Rat, die Rate or Rat- 
{hlage. | 

afoot, 3u Fup, § 100, 4. 

afraid, to be —, fic) fiirdten, 
reg. (haben), § 25, of, vor with 
dat. pes 

after, prep. nad, § 97, 2 and 


§ 259, 2 ; conj. nadjdem, § 259, 1 ; 
day — to-morrow, iibermorgen. 

afterward, nadjher, § 259, 2. 

again, wieder. 

against, gegen with acc., § 110, 1; 
wider with acc., § 112. 

age, of people, da8 Alter, die —+ 
period, das RZeitalter, die —; 
the Middle Ages, da8 Mtittel- 
alter. . 

ago, vor with dat., § 4; ber fol- 
lowing acc., § 4, Note. 

agree, iiberein'{timmen, reg., sep., 
§ 2382, 1; 3u’/geben; irreg., sep., 
§ 232, 2. ; ; 

all, ganz, § 118, 1; all, § 118, 2; 
— right, {don, § 128, 2, gut, 
{diu; — kinds of, allerlei, in- 
decl. 

almost, beinahe. 

along, entlang, daber, § 247, 1; 
mit, §.247, 2, as sep. prefix in 

_mitgehen, mitbringen, etc. 

already, jdjon, § 128; not trans- 
lated, § 228, 2. 

although, obwobl, with transposed — 
order. 

always, immer. 

am, bin, see fein. 

among, unter, § 124. 

an, eit; not an, fein, § 9. 

and, und; — then, da, § 17, 1. 

anger, der Zorn, de8 —(e)8, 
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angry 


angry, bife, at, auf with ace., 
§ 120, 3; 3ornig. 

annihilate, vernidten, reg., insep. 
(haben). 

another, ein aubder, § 80, 1; nod) 
ein, § 30, 2. 

answer, intrans., antworten, reg. 
(haben); trans., beantworten, 
reg., insep. (haben), § 135, 3; 
noun, die Antwort, die -en. 

Anton, prop. name, der Anton. 

any, irgend ei; not —, fein, § 9; 
at — rate, jedenfall8, auf jeden 
all, auf alle Faille; often omit- 
ted as in § 35, a, sentence 5. 

anybody, (irgenbd) jemand. 

anything, etivas, a following adj. 
capitalized, § 217; not —, 
nichts, a following adj. capi- 
talized, § 217. 

anyway, iiberhaupt, § 160; jeden- 
falls, 

are, find, see fein; there —, ¢8 
find, § 85, 2; see also progres- 
sive form, § 178, Note b. 

aren’t, see are not. 

arise, entftehen, ent{tand, entftan- 
Den (fein). 

arm, der %rm, die -e; armchair, 
der Lehnftuhl, die “e, 

army, 0a8 Heer, die-e; die Armee, 
Die —t, 

arose, past of arise. 

around, um, §11],1; go —, liter- 
ally, um’gehen, ging wm, winge- 
gangen (jein); get —, avoid, 
umge/hen, umging, umgangen 
(haben), 

arrive, anfommen, fam an, ange- 
fontmen (fein), 
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back 


art, die Kunft, die “ce; — of print- 
ing, die Buchoruderfunft; — 
exposition, die Kunftausftellung, 
Die -en, 

artist, der Riinftler, die —. 

as, conj.; of reason, da, § 17, 8; 
of time, al8, wie, § 88, 2; first 
correlative, jo, § 26,1; second 
correlative, wie, § 26, 1 and 
§ 83,1; as if, al8 ob with trans- 
posed order, or al8 with inverted 
order, § 255, 2. 

ask, bitten, § 15,1; for, um with 
acc.; fragen, § 15, 2, after, 
nach with dat. ; — questions, 
Sragen ftellen, reg., § 15, 2, b, 
Note. 0. 

at, zu, § 100,2; an, §119,1; auf, 
§ 120, 8, Note a; um, § 111, 3; 
— all, iiberhaupt, § 160; — 
school, itt der Stabe — home, 
zur Hartfe. 

attack, angreifen, griff an, ange- 

- griffen (haber). 

attention, die Adjt; pay —, acht- 
geben, gab acht, achtgegeben (ha- 
ben), to, auf with acc. 

Augustus, prop. name, der Augu- 
{tus (of ancients) 3 of moderns, 
der Mu! gift. 

away, weg; get —, entfommen, 
entfant, entfonimen (fein). 


B 
back, nown, der MRiicden, die —3 
adv., zuritd + to come —, zuritd- 
fommen, fam 3uritcd, juriicge- 
fommnten (fein); give —, zuritd- 
geben, gab zuritd, aah Seis 
(haber), 


bad . 


bad, badly, jdjfedjt. 

ball, der Ball, die “e. 

Barbarossa, der Rotbart, Friedrid) 
Barbaroffa. 

bathe, babden, reg. (haben). 

be, jein, war, gewejen (fein), ic 
bin, du bift, er ift, wir find, thr 
feid, fie find; swbdj., ich fei, etc. ; 
of health, fic) befinden, befand, 
befunden (haben), or e8 geht with 
dat., § 206, 1; to — translated, 
heifen, hie, geheifen (haber), 
§ 49, 2, Note; to — late, jpat 
fommen, fam, gefommen (fein), 
§ 219, 2; to — to (affect), an- 
gehen, ging an, angegangen 


(jein), § 206, 2, Note; to —” 


(cost), foften, reg. (haben), 
§ 206, 2, Note; progressive 
form, § 178, Note b; specific 
uses, liegen, ftehen, hangett, etc., 
-§ 206, 2. 
beautiful, {din. 
became, past of become. 
because, weil, with - transposed 
order. — 
become, Wwerdeit, witrde, geworden 
(fein), § 42, 3. 
bed; das Bett, die -en; 
Bett. 
been, getvefen, see fein; see also 
| progressive form, § 178, Note b. 
. Beethoven, Ludwig van Beetho- 
bett. . 
before, conj., efe, § 248, 1; prep., 
por, §.125, 1 and § 248, 3; adv., 
nod), § 248, 2, a, frither, vorher, 
§ 248, 2, b. 
began, past of begin. 
begin, anfangen, fing an, angefan- 
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to —, 3it 


blue 


gen (haben), er fangt an, with 
zu and infin., § 180, 2; more 
formal, beginnen, begann, be- 
gonnen (haben), 

behave, fic) benelmen, benahm, 
benommen (haben), er bene nee 
fic). 

believe, glauben, reg. (haben), 
§ 157, 1; in, an with ace., § 157, 
iL Mai Cc; — a person, dat., 
§ 157, 1, Note a; — a thing, 
acc., § 157, 1, Note b. 

belong, gehiren, reg., insep. (ha- 
ben), with dat. 

bench, die Ganf, die “e. 

Berlin, (da8) Berlin. 

beside, neben, § 122. 

besides, auger with dat. 

besiege, belagern, reg., insep. (ha- 
bem). 

best, beft, ant beftet; to like —, 
amt liebften migen, § 76, 2. 

better, beffer; to like —, fieber 
migen, § 76, 2 

between, ;3iwijden, with dat. or 
ace., § 117. 


bible, die Bibel, die -n; transla- 


tion of the —, die Bibelitberjek- 
ung. . 
big, bigger, biggest, groft, grifer, © 
gropgt, ant groften. 
bird, der Vogel, die *. 
birthday, der Geburtstag, bie -e3 
for your —, 3um Geburtstag. 


‘Bismarck, (der) Sismard, 


black, {chwar;. 

blame, die Sdhuld; to be to —, 
Sdhuld daran fein. — 

blood, das Blut. 


blue, blatt. 


body 


body (alive), der Rirper, die —; 
(dead) die Leiche, die —n. 
Bonn, (da8) Bonn. 
book, das Vuch, die “er. 
both, beide, § 170. 
boy, der Knabe, de8 -n, die -1. 
Brandenburg, (da3) Srandenburg. 
Bratwurstglocklein, das Bratz 
~ wurftglodlein. 
brave, tapfer. 
bread, da8 Brot, die -e. 
break, 3erbrechen, zerbrach, zerbro- 
hen (haben), ev zerbrict. 
bring, bringen, bradhte, gebradht 
* (haben); to — up, erziehen, 
erjog, erzogen (haben); to 
— together, zujammenbringen, 
brachte zujammen, zujammenge- 
bracht (haben); to — (to fetch), 
holen, reg. (haben), § 42, 2. 
broad, breit. 
brother, der Vruder, die “er. 
brought, past and participle of 
bring. : 
brown, braun; 
name, Braun. 
build, bauen, reg. (haben), 
building, das Gebdude, die —; die 
Bate, die —n. 
buried, past of bury. 
bury, begraben, begrub, begraben 
(haben), er begrabt. 
busy, to — oneself, fich bejdhaftigen 
(haben), reg., insep. 
but, conj., aber, § 43, 1; fonbdern, 
§ 48, 2; adv., nur; nothing —, 
- nidts als, § 48, 1, Note. 
buy, faufen, reg. (haben). 
by, meben, § 122; bei, § 95, 1; 
nach, § 97,-33 fiir, § 109, 2; 


Brown, prop. 
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chancery 


with passive, vou, § 99, 2; — 
means of, durd); with verbal, 
dadburd) dag; to sit down by, 
fich 3u jemand jeben, reg. (ha- 
bet). 


Cc 


call, mennen, nannte, genannt. 
(haben), § 49, 1; to be called, 
heifer, hieR, gehetpen (haben), 
§ 49, 2. 

came, past of come. . 


‘campaign, der Feldjug, die “e. 


can (to be able), fénnen, fonnte, 
gefount (haben), er fann, § 75, 
2, Note. 

cane, der Stod, die 7e. 

cannot, see can not. 

care, fic) fiimmern, reg. (haben), 
about, wim with acc. 

careful(ly), jorgfaltig ; most —, 
§ 218, 2. 

carriage, die Drofdjfe, die —1; der 
Wagen, die —. 

carried, past of carry. 

carry, tragen, trug, getragen 
(haben), er tragt;  bringen, 
brachte, gebradt (haben); to 
—out, durd/jeben, reg., sep. 
(haben). 

castle, da8 Sdjlof, die “er. 

catch, fangen, fing, gefangen (ha- 
ben), ev faingt. 

caught, past of catch. 

celebrate, feiern, reg. (haben). 

century, a8 Sabhrhunbdert, die -e. 

certainly, gewif’. 

chair, der Stull, die “e ; armchair, 
der Lehnitubl, die “e. 

chancery, die Ranzlei’, die -en. 


change 


change, wedjjelu, reg. (haben); 
to — clothes, fich um/ziehen, 30g 
fic) unt, fic) umgezogen (haben). 

Charlemagne, (der) Sarl der 
Grofe, Karls des Grofen. 

Charles, (der) ari. 

cheap, billig. 

chicken, da8 Hubn, die “er. 

child, children, da8 Sind, die —-er. 

choose, wibfen, reg. (haben) ; 
to elect, erwablen, reg., eae 

(haber). 

Christmas, die Weihnadhten ( pl. y3 
for —, 3u Weihnadten. 

church, die Rirde, die —n. 

city, die Stadt, die “e. 

claim, behaupten, reg., insep. (ha- 
ben). 

class, die Klaffe, die —n. 

classic, der Klalfifer, die —. 

clever, flug. 

climb, intrans., fteigen, ftieg, Ge- 
ftiegen (fein): trans., befteigen, 
beftieg, beftiegen (haben). 

clock, die Uhr, die -en, § 169, 1; 
o’clock, Ur, § 50, 4 and § 169, 2. 

clothes, 


fich um, fich umgezogen (haben). 
cloud, die Wolfe, die —n. 
coat, der Roc, die “e. 
coffee, der Kaffee, die —e. 
cold, falt. 
Colosseum, das RKoloffeum, des -8, 
combat, da8 Kampfiptel, die —e. 
come, fommen, fam, gefommen 
(jein); to — back, juriicdfom- 
men, sep. (jet); to — in, herein- 
fommen, sep. (fei). 
comfortable, bequemt. 
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die Rleider (pl.); to 
change —, fic) umpiehen, 309. 


country 


command, befehlen, befahl, be-— 
fohlen (haben), er befiehlt, with 
dat., § 190, 1 and § 197, 2. 

common, apuiretnintny 

competition, die Ronfurren;!, bie 
—ell. 

complain, fic) beflagen, reg., 
insep. (haben); to — of, to 
lament, beflagen, reg., insep. 
(haben) with ace. 

complicated, veriwicelt. 

conquer, intrans., ftegen, reg. 
(haben), § 27; trans., befiegen, 
reg., insep. (haben), § 27; to 
subdue, wunteriver’fen, unter-- 
warf’, untertwor'fen (haben), er 
unterwirft. 

consequence, die Folge, die —n. 

consist, beftehen, beftand, beftan- 
den (haben), of, aus with dat., 
§ 269, 1. | 

constantly, fortwabhrend. 

contest, der Kampf, die “e ; singers’ 
—, der Gingerfrieg, die -e, 

continue, fortfajren, fur fort, 
fortgefahren (haben), er fabrt 
fort, with 31 and injin., § 180, 2 
and § 288, 1; fortjeben, reg., 
sep. (haben), with direct obj. in 
acc., § 238, 2. 

convent, das Rlofter, die % 

convince, iiberzeu’gen, reg., insep. 
(haber). 

corner, die Ede, die —n. oe) 

correct, ridtig ; to —, pathy 
reg., insep. (haben), 

could, fonnte, fonnte, sée can, 
finnen, 

countless, 3ah{{o8. 

country, bas Land, die “er; to 


couple 


the —, auf da8 Land, § 120, 3, 
Note a. 
couple, da8 Paar, die -e; in ad). 
sense, a —, eit paar. 
course, of —, natiirlid, § 262. 
court (of law), da8 Geridjt, die -e. 
courteous(ly), hiflid. 
cousin (male), der Vetter, die —. 
cover, bebdecien, reg., insep. (ha- 
ben). . 
crowd, das Gedringe, des -8. 
crown, die Krone, die 1; to — 
-_-with a wreath, befranjen, reg., 
insep. (haben). 
‘ cup, die Taffe, die —n. 


v 

dance, der Lanz, die “e; to —, 
tanzen, reg. (haben); there’s 
going to be a dance, e8 wird ge- 
tamgt, § 204, 2. 

daughter, die Todjter, die * 

day, der Sag, die -e ; market —-, 
der Ntarfttag, die -e; — after 
to-morrow, iibermorgen. 

dead, tot. 

deal, a great —, viel. 

dear, lieb; (costly) tener. 

death, der Tod, die -e. 

decide, entjcheiden, entjdhied, ent- 
{chieden (haben) with direct obj., 
§ 258, 1; fic) entfcbliefen, ent- 
Jchlof fic), fic) entidjloffen (ha- 
ben), § 258, 2; befcliefen, 
bejdlof,  befchfoffen (haben), 
§ 258, 2. ee 

decidedly, entjdieden, past part. 
of ent\cheiden, used as adv. 

deep, tief. 

depend, fic) verlaffen, verlief fich, 
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fic) verlaffen (haben), er verlaft 
fie), upon, auf with acc.; that 
depends, das fommt darauf an, 
desk, da8 Pult, die -e (at school); 
‘der Ghreibtijd, die -e (at 
home). - 
despair, ‘verzweifeln, reg., insep. 
(haber). 


devastate, verwiijten, reg., insép. 


(haber). 

develop, entwideln, reg., insep. 
(haber). 

development, die Entwidelung, 
Die -en. 


Dewey, (der) Dewey. 

dialect, die Niundart, die -en. 

dictionary, da8 Wirterbud), die “er. 

did, tat, see do, tun; emphatic 
form, § 77, 2, Note ; often haben, 
§ 229, 2. 

didn’t, see did not. 

die, fterben, ftarb, geftorben (fein), 
er ftirbt, 

Dietrich, (der) Dietrich. 

difference, der Unter|dhied, die -e. 

difficulty, die Gchwierigfeit, die 
—ell, 

dinner, das Htittageffen, die —. 

disagreeable, un/angenehm. 

distinct(ly), deutlic); most —, 
§ 218, 2. | 

distinguish, auszeicd)ynen, reg., sep. 
(haben); to — oneself, fic) aus- 
zeicd) nen, 

disturb, ftiren, reg. (haben). 

do, tun, tat, getan (haben), § 77, 
2; madjen, reg. (haben), § 77, 
1; to emphasize imperative, 
bod), § 77, 2, Note; for em- 
phatic indicative pres. or past 


+ 


dog 


use simply German pres. or 
past, § 77, 2, Note, and § 227, 1. 

dog, der Hund, die -e. 

done, getan, see do, tun. 

don’t, see do not. , 

down, niebder, hinunter; to sit —, 
fich feben, reg. (haben), § 18, 2; 
to sink —, niebderfinfen, fant 
nieder, -niedergejunfen (fein) ; 
— town, in der, or die Stadt, 
§ 121. 

Dresden, (da8) Dresden. 

dress, das SRleid, die -er (also 
clothes). 

drive, fahren, fubr, gefahren (ha- 
ben or fein, § 167 and Note), er 

* fart. 

drown, be drowned, ertrinfen, 
ertranf, ertrunfer (fein). 

dunce, der Dummfopf, die “e. 

during, wihrend, prep. with gen. 


E 


each, jeder, jede, jedes + — other, 
when obj. of verb, fic), uns, eud), 
etc. ; when obj. of prep., einan= 
der, written with prep.: ausein- 
ander, miteinander, 

eagerly, cifrig. 

early, friih. 

’ easier, comparative of easy. 

east, der Often, de8 -8; for adj., 
Oft, usually uniting with a fol- 
lowing noun; east wind, der 
Ojtwind, 

easy, easily, easier, easiest, feid)t, 
Teid)ter, leichteft, ant leichteften. 

eat, eaten, effen, af, gegeffen (ha- 
ben), er ipt. 

eight, act. 
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empire, das Reich, 


excel 


elector, der Rurfiirft, des —-en, die 
ell, 

else, anders, § 30, 1, Note; jonft, 
§ 30, 1, Note. 

emperor, der Raifer, die —. 

Die -e; das 
RKaiferreidh, die -e. 

enemy, der Feind, die -e. 

enough, geiug. 

entertain, unterhal/ten, unterbhielt’, 
unterhal/ten (haben), er unter- 
halt’. 

enthusiasm, die Begeifterung, die 
—elt, 

entire(ly), ganz, § 113, 1. 

envious, neidijd, of, auf; etfer- 
fiichtig (jealous), 

escape, entfom!men, entfam’, ent- 
fom/men (fein), from, aus with 
dat. 

especially, bejonbders, 

Europe, (das) Europa. 

even, jelbft, § 196, 2, Note. 

evening, der Whend, die -e; in the 
—, abends, am Abend; written 
small as an adv. in this evening, 
to-morrow evening, heute abend, 
morgen! abenbd, 

ever, je, § 257, 1; ore § 257, 2; 
for —, (auf) etmig. $ 2hijes 
Note. 

every, jeder, jede, jedes, 

everybody, jedermann, 

everything, alles, 

everywhere, iiberall. 

exactly, gettau, 


examination, das C€xamen, die 


Eramina; die Pritfung, die -en, 
excel, iibertref/fen, tibertraf’, itber- 
trof/fen (haben), ev tibertrifft’. 


excuse 


excuse, ent{dhuldigen, reg., insep. 
(haber), 

exercise, die Wufgabe, die —n. 

exhibition, die UWusftellung. 

expect, erwarten, reg., insep. (ha- 
bet). 

expensive, tetter. 

extraordinary, auferor'dentlid). 


fact, die Tatjache, die —n. 

fainting, adj., ohumadtig. 

fall (of the year), der Herbft, die 
—e, 

fall, fallen, fiel, gefallen (fein); 
er fallt. 

famous, beriihmt, 

far, weit; as — as, bis, § 107, 2. 

fast, faster, fastest, {cjnell, {chnel- 
Ter, amt fchnellften. 

father, der Bater, die *. 

fear, fiirdjten, reg. (haben); never 
—, |dhon, § 128, 2. 

feel, empfinden, empfand, empfitn- 
Deit (haber), 


ferry, to — across, ii/berjeben, 


reg., sep. (haben), § 154, 2, 
Note. 

fidelity, die rete, 

fifteen, fiinfzehn. 

fifth, fiinft. 

fifty, fiinfzig. 

fight, der Kampf, die “e; to —, 
faimpfen, reg. (haben). 

finally, endlich, jchlieBlich. 

find, finden, fad, ulpaly (ha- 
ber), § 180, 1. 

fine, pradjtvoll, 

finish, vollenden, reg., insep. (haz 

ben). 
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French 


fire, das ener, die —. 

firm, feft; firmer, most firmly, 
fefter, am fejteften. . 

first, adj., erft, § 268, 1; adv., 
zuerft, § 268, 2. 

Fisher, prop. name, (der) Fijder. 

five, fiinf. 

flattery, die Say mneidhetet, die -en, 

floor, ber Boden, die — or *. ; 

flow, fleifen, flog, gefloffen (fein). — 

follow, folgen, reg. (jein), with 
dat., § 166, Note ; befolgen, 7eg., 
insep. (haben), with acc., § 166, 
Note. 

fly, fliegen, flog, geflogen (feim) ; 
of time, jdnell vergehen, ver- 
ging, vergangen (fein), § 246, 2. 

football, der Fupball, die “e. 

for, fiir, § 109; feit, § 98, 2; um, 
§ 111, 2; acc. sometimes with 
fang, § 5 and Note; look —, 
fuchen, § 7; wait —, warten anf, 
§ 8; what —, wofitr, woratf ; 
— your birthday, ;3um Geburts- 
tag ; — to-morrow, auf morgen, 
§ 120, 3, Note b. 

foreign, fremtd. 

forest, der Wald, die “er. 

forever, (auf) ewig, § 257, 1, Note. 

forget, vergeffen, vergaf, vergeffert 
(haber), er vergift. : 

forgot, past of forget. 

fortress, die Burg, die -en, 

fought, past of fight. 

found, past of find. 

four, vier. 

Fowler, (der) Vogler. 

Frederick, (der) §riedvich. 

freedom, die Freibheit. 

French, adj., franjifijd; the 


it, get, 


friend 


French language, da8 $ranzi- 
fifeh(e) ; in French, auf franji- 
fifd). 
friend, der Freund, die -¢€. 
friendly, freundlid. 
Fritz, (der) Fri’. 
fro, toand —, hin und ber, § 149, 2. 
from, von, § 99, 1. 
front, in — of, vor, § 125, 1. 
funny, fomifd. 


G 

gallery, die Galerie’, die —n; pic- 

- ture —, die Gemal/degalerie’. 

game, das Spiel, die -e ; das Wett- 
{ptel, die -e. 

garden, der Garten, die 

gate, das Sor, die -e. 

gave, gab, see give, geben. 

general, der Feldherr, die —en ; der 
General’, die -e or “e, 

gentleman, der Herr, des —n, die 
—ell. 

German, adj., deut|d ; — man, 

_ der Dentide, des —n ; the —lan- 

guage, da8 Dertt}dhe (Dert}cdh) ; 
to speak —, Deutid jprecen, 
ipracdh, gelprodjen (haben), er 
fpridjt; in —, auf deutfd, im 
Deutfdhen, § 156. 

Germany, das Deut{chland, 

befominen, befam, befom- 

ment (haben), § 42, 1; bolen, 

reg. (haben), § 42, 2; werden, 

wurde, geworden (fei), er wird, 

§ 42, 3; to — away, entfom’- 

met, entfam’,  entfom/men 

(jein) + to — around (avoid), 

umge’hen, umging’, umgangen 

(haben), 
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guest 


getting, see get. 

ghost, der Geift, die -er. 

girl, das Dtdddhen, die —. 

give, geben, gab, gegeben (haben), 
er gibt; to— back, guriicgeben, 
irreg., sep. (haben); to — re- 
gards to, griifen, reg. (haben) 
with acc. 

glad, froh ; I am —, e8 fret ae: ou 
to be — to do something, etwas 
gern tun; gladly, gern, § 76, 2. 

glove, der Handjcdhuh, die -e. 

go, gehen, ging, gegangen (fein) ; 
hingehen, irreg., sep. (fei) ; 

* (of army) ziehen, 30g, gezogen 
(jein) ; to — around, um’geben, 
irreg., sep. (fein) ; to be going 
to, pres. tense, § 228, 1; to — 
walking, or for a walk, {fpazie- 
ren gehen, § 180, 1. | 

Goethe, (der) Goethe. 


gone, gegatgen, see go, gehen. 


good, gut; to have a — time, 
fic) (gut) amitfteren, amitfterte, 
antitfiert (haben), § 50, 5. 

good-by, adieu. 

got, see get. 

grammar, die Grammatit, die -ent. 

grass widow, Die Strohwitive, 
die. 

gray, grat. 

great, greater, greatest, 
grofer, gropt, am grogter. 

Gretchen, (da8) Gretchen. 

Gridley, prop. name, (der) Grid- 
Tel. 

ground, der Boden, die — and 4, 
§ 260, Note; (reason), ber 
Grund, die “e, § 260. 

guest, der Gaft, die “e, - 


grop, 


Gutenberg 


Gutenberg, prop. name, (der) Gu- 
tenberg. 


H 


had, hatte, see have, haben. 

hair, da8 Haar, dte -e. 

half, halb, § 184, 2; die Halfte, 
die —n, § 184, 1; — past ten, 
halb elf. 

hall, der Saal, die Gales; die Halle, 
die —1. : 

hand, die Hand, die “e. 

handkerchief, da8 Sajdhentud, 
die “er. 

Hanover or Hannover, (da8) Han- 
no! ver, 

happen, gejcjeher, gejdjah, geidje- 
hem (fein), e8 gefchieht. 

hard, harder, jdjwer, jcjwerer, 

_ § 178, 2; fleigig, fleipiger, § 178, 
3; hart, § 173, 1; ftarf, § 1738, 
4; heftig. 

hardly, faum. 

Harvard, prop. name, Harvard, 
die Harvard-Univerfitat. 

hat, der Hut, die “e, 

have, haben, hatte, gehabt (haber), 
er hat, $ 68, 1, §§ 164, 165, 167; 
with some verbs (feit), § 68, 2, 
§§ 164, 166, 167; to — to, miif- 
fen, § 68, 3; to— made, machen 
laffen, § 68, 4. 

Havel, prop. name of a river near 
Berlin, die Havel. 

haven’t, see have not. 

having, see have, 

he, er. 


head, der Kopf, die “e; at the —, 


an der Spite, 
health, die Gejundbeit, die -en, 
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hot 


hear, hiren, reg. (haben), § 180, 1. 

heard, past of hear. 

heaven, der Himmel; for —’s 
sake, um (de8) Himmels willen, 

help, die Hilfe, die -—n; to —, 
elfen, half, gebolfen (haben), 
39, 1; to — it, dafitry finnen, 
§ 39, 2; can’t help, miiffen, 
§ 39, 2, Note. 

Henry, (der) Heinrich. 

her, pron., fte, acc., ihr, dat. ; ihm 
or e8, § 207, Note; adj., ihr. 

here, hier; (hither) hierher; da, 
§ 17, 2. 

Hermann, (der) Hermann. 

hero, der Held, des —en, die —en. 

high, hoc), declined hoher, hohe, 
hohes. a ; 

Hildegund, die Hildegund, 

him, ihn, ace., ihm, dat. 

himself, fic), reflex. pron. 

his, jein. 

history, die Gefdhidte, dte -115 die 
Weltgeihidte. 

hither, her, hierher; — and 
thither, hin und ber, § 149, 2. 

Hohenstaufen, prop. name, (die) 
Hohenftan'fen (pl.), § 82. 

Hohenzollern, prop. name, (die) 
Hobhenzol'lern (pl.), § 192. 

hold, halten, hielt, gehalten (ha- 
bert), ex halt. 

holy, heilig; 
Heilige Land, 

home (to), nad) Hauje; at —, gu 
Haufje. 

honor, die Ehre, die —n 3 seat of 
—, der Ehrenplah, die -e 5 to —, 
verehren, reg., insep. (haben). 

hot, heif. 


Holy Land, bas 


hotel 


hotel, da Hotel’, die -8. 

hour, die Stunde, die —n, § 169, 2, 
Note. 

house, da8 Haus, die Haufer. 

how, ie. 

human being, der Nten{dj, des -en, 
die -en, § 19, 1. 

hundred, Hundert. 

hundredth, hunbdertft, 

hurry, eilen, reg. (haben) ; to ,be 
ina —, Gile haben. 

husband, der Ntann, die “er, § 19, 2. 

hut, die Hiitte, die —1. 


I 

I, ich. 

idea, die Sdee, die =n. 

if, wenn, with transposed order ; 
after words of asking, ob; as 
—, alg ob, with transposed or- 
der, § 255, 2, or al8, with in- 
verted order, § 255, 2. 

I’m, see I am. 

impolite, un'hoflic. 

importance, die Vedeutung. 

in, in, § 121; — it, darin (rest), 
hinein (motion) ; bei, § 95, 2; 
feit, § 98,2; an, §119, 3; — 
the evening, abends or am 
Wheno; — German, auf dent}, 
§ 120, 3, Note 0, § 156, or im 
Deutfdhen, § 156; to come —, 
hereinfommen, fam herein, her- 

— eingefommen (fein) ; Come in! 
(in answer to a knock. at the 

door), herein! . 
include, wimfafjen, reg. +, insep. 
(haber), 

influence, beein'fluffen, reg., in- 
sep. Neha 8) 
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John, (der) Sohann, 


July 


ink, die Tinte, die —n. 


‘inn, das Wirtshaus, die Wirts- 


. haufer. 

insist, beftehen, beftand, beftanden 
(haben), on, auf with . dat., 
§ 269, 2. 

instead of, anftatt with gen. ; + with 
a verbal, infinitive, § 181, 
clause, § 190. 

interest, da8 Sntere}e, die My, in, 
fiir with ace. 

interested, to be —, fic) intereffie’- 
rent, intereffter'te fich, jt) interef- 
fiert’ (haben), in, fiir with acc. 

interesting, intereffant’. 

interrupt, unterbrec)/en, unter- 
brach’, unterbroch’en (haben), er 
unterbridt’. 

into, in with ace.; 
ing Deutjdhe, § 156. 

invent, erfinden, erjanb, erfunbden 
(haben), 

invention, die Erjindung, die -en, 

iron, da8 Gifen, die —. 

is, ift, see jein; that — (to say), 
das heift ; that — (translated), 
das heift, § 49, 2, Note; there 

—, €8 gibt, § 85, 1, e8 ift, § 86, 2. 

isn’t, see is not. 

it, e8, ev, fie, § 207 ; help — (after 
negative), dafiir, § 89,2; with 
prepositions, da(r), § 106, 1. 

Italian, der Staliener, die —. 

Italy, da8 Stalien. ; 

it’s, see it is. 


— German, 


J 


journey, die Reife, die —n. 
July, (der) Sufi. 


) just 


just, when qualifying another 
word, gerade; of time, eben, 
§ 196, 2, Note. 


K 

keep, hbehalten, bebtelt, behalten 
(haben), er behalt; — up, ver- 
forgen, reg., insep. (haben); — 
one waiting, twarten laffen, lief, 
gelafjen (haben), er (apt. 

kept, past of keep. 

kind, die Sorte, die -n; be so —, 
feien Sie fo On 3 ; all —s 
of, allerfet. 

king, der Rinig, die -e. 

kingdom, das Rinigreid), die -e. 

knew, past of know. 

knife, da8 Meffer, die —. 

knight, dev Ritter, die —. 

know, wiffen, wiufte, gewupt (ha- 
ben), er wei, § 58, 1, with 
Daf-clause for English. infint- 
tive, § 191; fennen, fannte, ge- 
fannt (haben), § 58, 2; finnen, 
fonute, gefonnt (haben), er fann, 
§ 58, 38; well-known, adj., be- 
fannt, 

Koberger, prop. name, (der) Ro- 
berger, 

Konrad, prop. name, (der) Ron- 
rad, 

Kriemhilde, prop. name, (dte) 
Pues 

L 

lady, die Dame, die -n. 

lake, der Gee, die —n, 

lamb, da8 Lamm, die “er. 

lament, betweinen, reg., insep. 

(haben), 
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Linden 


lamp, die Lampe, die —1., 

land, das and, dte “er; the Holy 
Land, das Heilige Land. 

language, die Spradje, die —n. 

large, larger, largest, grof, grifer, 
qrigt, amt gripten. 

last, fest; —- summer, voriget 
Sommer, i 

late, later, latest, jpdt, {pdter, ant . 
{pateften, § 219, 2. 

laugh, fachen, reg. (haben). 

lay, past of lie. 

lead, fithren, reg. (haben). 


| leader, der Fiihrer, die —. 
| learn, lernen, reg. (Tabet), with 


— infin., § 81. 

learned, adj., gelehrt. 

least, am wenigften. 

leave (depart from), verlaffen, 
verlief, verlaffer (haben), er | 
verlaft; (let alone or fail to 
take), laffen, lief, gelaffen (ha- 
ben), er lapt. 

led, past of lead. 

lesson, die Stunde, die —n, § 169, 
2, Note. 

letter, der Grief, die -e. 

liberator, dex Vefreier, die —. 

library, die Bibliothet’, die —en. 

lie, fliegen, lag, gelegen (haben). 

life, dad Leben, die —. 

like, migen, mocjte, gemodt (ha- 
ben), ev mag, §-76, 1; gefal- 
Yen, gefiel, gefallen (haben), er 
gefaillt, § 76, 3; gern, § ‘76, 2 
and 1; to look —, gleidhen, 
glich, geglicen (haben), with 
dat., § 76, 3, Note ; — that, fo, 

Linden, prop. name, (da8) inden, 
a city near Hanover. 


line . 


line (on a page), die Zeile, die 1; 
die Reihe, die —n. 

listen, hordjen, reg. (haben), to, 
auf with acc. 2 

little, flein, § 194, 1; wenig, § 194, 
2. 

live, wohnen, reg. (haben), § 6,1; 
leben, reg. (haben), § 6, 2. 

long, longer, longest, adj., fang, 
linger, am lingften; adv., a — 
time, lange; no longer, nidt 
mehr ; as — as, conj., jolange. 

look, {ehen, fah, gefehen (haben), 
er fieht; oh, look! fieh doch! 
in sense of to appear, ausg- 
fehen, irreg., sep. (haben); to — 
at, anfehen, irreg., sep. (haben) ; 
to — for, {udjen, reg. (haben), 
§ 7; to — like, gleiden, glich, 
gegliden (haben), with dat., 
§ 76, 3, Note ; to — through, 
durch/fehen, irreg., sep. (haber); 
to — up (in dictionary), nach!- 
{chlagen, jdlug nach, nadge- 
{chlagen (haben), er fchlagt nad. 

lose, verlieren, verfor, verloren 
(haben). 

loss, der Veriijt, die -e, 

lost, past of lose. 

loud, louder, loudest, faut, fauter, 
amt fantefter. 

love, lieben, reg. (haben) ; 
Tiebend; 

Ludwig (Louis), (der) {udwig. 

Luise (Louise), (die) uife. 

lying, see lie. 


loving, 


M 


made, past of make, 
maintain, behaupten, reg., insep. 
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messenger 


(haben) ; to — oneself, ftch un 
haupten., 
make, machen, reg. (haben) ; ; to 
— a speech, eine Rede halten, 
—hielt, gehalten (haben), er halt, 
§ 270, 2, Note. | 
man, der Mian, die “er, § 19, 2; 
ber -Mtenjd, des -en, die —en, 
§ 19, 1. 
many, pl., viele, 
Margaret, (die) Margare'te. 
mark (German coin worth 24 #), 
die Mtarf, wsed in the singular 
with numerals: zwanzig Ptarf. 
market, der Ytarft, die “e; — day, 
der Ntarfttag, die -e. 
married, see marry. 
marry, verfeiraten, reg., insep. 
(haber), § 51, 1; beivaten, reg. 
(haben), § 51, 2. | 
marrying, see marry. © 
Mary, (die) tarie’. 


matter, what’s the —? Was ift 


{o8 ? 

Maximilian, (der) Dtaxvimilian. 

may, diirfen, ditrfte, gedurft (ha- 
ben), ev darf, § 75, 1; finnen, 
fonnte, gefonnt (haben), er fann, 
§ 75, 2; vielleidjt, § 75, 3. 

me, mir, dat., mich, ace. 

mean, of things, bedeuten, reg., 
insep. (haben); of persons, 
meinen, reg. (haben). 

meet, begegnen, reg., insep. (fein), | 
with dat. § 171, 2;  treffen, 
traf, getroffen (haben), er trifft, 
§ 171, 1; fennen lernen, reg. 
(haben), § 171, 2, Note. 

message, die Gotidhaft, die -en. 

messenger, der Vote, de3 -n, die —n. 


met 


met, see meet. 

middle, die Ntitte; Middle Ages, 
das Miittelalter, 

midnight, die Niitternadt, die “e. 

might, see may. 

milk, die Mild, der —. 

mine, meit, der meine, Der meinige. 

minnesinger, der Mtinneldnger, 
die —. 

- minute, die Mtinu’te, die —n. 

Miss, (da8) §raulein, die —, 

misspeak, fic) veripredjen, ver- 
{prac fich, fic) verjprodjen (haz 
ben), ev verjpricht fic). 

mistake, der Fehler, die —. 

misunderstand, mifverfte'hen, 
mifverftand, mifverftanden (ha- 
bent). 

misunderstood, see 
stand. 

moat, der Feftungsgraben, die Feft- 
ungsgraben, 

Moltke, (der) Ntoltfe. 

moment, der Wugenblic, die -e. 

Monday, der Niontag, die -e. 

money, a3 Geld, die -er. 

month, der Ytonat, die -e ; for —s, 
monatelang. 

more, mehr; nocd, § 30, 2, § 62; 
comparative, § 218, 3. 

morning, der Ytorgen, die —; in 
the —, am Morgen, morgens ; 
written small as an adverb when 
used with another abverb : heute 

‘morgen, geftern morgen, 

most, meift, amt meiften + swperla- 
tive, § 218, 3; mostly, meiftens, 

mother, die Niutter, die 4. 

mountain, der Verg, die -e. 

Mr., (der) Herr, des —n, die -en. 


misunder- 
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noise 


much, viel, usually not declined ; 
as adv. often j\ehr; how —? 
wieviel ? 

Miiller, prop. name, (der) Mtiiller. 

Munich, (da8) Ntiinden. 

musician, der Ntufifer, die —. 

must, mitffen, mufte, gemupt (ha- 
ben), er mu, § 68, 3. 

my, mein. 

myself, reflex., mir, mic, § 196, 
1; intens., {elbft, § 196, 2. 


N 


name, der Jtame, de$ -n8, die —n ; 
my — is, ich heife, § 49, 2. 

named, genannt, see nennen, § 49, 
1; to be —, heifen, bieB, ge- 
heifer, § 49, 2. | 

Napoleon, (der) Jtapoleon, 

narrow, eg. 

near, adj., nahe (naher, am nacdh- 
ften) with dat. ; prep., bei, with 
dat., § 95, 1. 

nearly, beinahe. 

need, brauchen, reg. (haben). 

nephew, der Yeffe, des —1, die —1. 

never, tie, niemals; — fear, 
{don, § 128, 2. 

new, tteit, 

news, die Nachridt, die -en. 

newspaper, die Zeitung, die -en. 

next, nddft. 

night, die Madht, die “e, 

nightingale, die Jtacdhtigall, die—en. 

nine, etn, 

nineteen, neunjehn. 3 

no, adv., nein: adj., fein, § 9. 

noble, adj., edel; noun, der WAdlige, 
Die —n, 

noise, der drm, des -8, 


not 


not, nit ; — a, fein, § 9. 

nothing, nichts; a following ad- 
jective is written with a capital : 
nichts Schledtes, § 217. 

notice, bemerfen, reg: insep. (haz 
ben). 

now, jest ; less often, mun, 

nowhere, tirgend3s. 

number (of @ house), die Mtiume 
mer, die -1+ (figure), die Zabl, 
die -en. 

Nuremberg, (da8) Iiirnberg. 


0 
oak (wood), da8 CEichenhol3, die 
“ey; — tree, die Ciche, die -1. 

objection, to have any —, etwas 
dagegen haben, hatte, 
(haber), er hat. 

occupy, befesen, reg., insep. (haz 
bett). 

occur, vorfommen, fam por, vor- 
gefommen (fein), § 231, 1; ein: 
fallen, fiel ein, eingefallen (fein), 
to, with dat., § 231, 2. 

o’clock, Uhr, omitted as in Eng- 
lish, except when exact hour is 
spoken of, § 50, 4 and § 169, 2. 

of, von, § 99, 3; ats, § 94, 2; 
omit, § 99, 3, Note a; gen., 
§ 99, 3, Note 6; — course, 
natiirlid), § 262; to-be afraid 
—, fich fitrdten, reg. (haben), 
por, § 25; to think —, denfen, 
dachte, gedadjt (haben), an or 
pont, § 41 (daran or davon), 

office, das Gefchaft, die -e. 

often, oftener, oftenest, oft, dfter, 
amt ofteften.: 

oh, oh! o! ah! ad! 
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gehabt 


Otto 


old, older, oldest, alt, after, am 
-Glteften, alteft. 

on, aif, § 120; on Hermann 
street, in der Hermannftrafe ; 
— foot, ju Fup; to read —, 
weiterlefen, Ia weiter, weiter- 
gelejen (haben), er stk weiter. 

once, einmal. 

one, eit; man, § 57 ; not—, fein, © 
§ 9; no —, niemand; one’s, 
fein; the —, der eine, § 29, 2 
or-der (derjenige), § 29, 1 and 
Note, or translated by an adjec- 
tive, § 29, 3 and § 217. 

only, adv., mir, § 185, 1, a; erft, 
§ 185, 1,0; adj., einzig, § 185, 2. 

onto, af with acc. 

open, iffnen, reg. (haben); artf- 
machen, reg., sep. (haber); 
§ 146. ; 


opera, die Oper, die —1. 


opinion, die Wteinung, die -et; in 
my —, meiner Meinung nad, 
§ 101, ¢, 2. 

or, oder. 

order, die Ordnung, die -en; to 

- put in —, in Ordning bringer ; 
to —, beftellen, reg., insep. (ha- 
bet), § 197, 1; befehfen, befabl, 
befohlen (haben), ev befiebtt, 
§ 191, 1 and § 197, 2; in — to, 
um with ingin. or damit with 
clause, § 197, 2, Note. 

other (different), ander, § 80, 1; 
(more), nod, § 80, 2; each —, 
obj. of verb, fic); obj. of prep., 
einander, written together with 
preposition: miteinanbder, — 

otherwise, {onf{t. 


Otto, (der) Otto, 


ought 


ought, follen, reg. (haben), ich foll, 
§ 69, 2 and 4, c. 

out of, aus, § 94, 1; —it, finraaes 
to carry —, bird feben, reg., 


sep. (haben); to go—, ausgehen, 


ging aus, ausgegangen (fein). 
outing, der Ausflug, die Wirsfliige. 
outside, adv., dDraufgen. 
over, adv., hinitber; — there, 
port (hin), , § 16,1; prep., iiber, 
§ 123, 1. 
overwork, fic) sberae'beiten, reg., 
insep. (haben), | 
owe, to — to, verdanfen, 
insep. (haben), with dat. 
own, adj., eigen, 


reg., 


iS 

page, die Seite, die —n. 

paid, see pay. 

pains, die tithe, die-n; to take 
—, fich Mithe geben, gab, gegeben 
(haben), er gibt, § 183, 4, Note. 

' painting, da8 Gemialbde, die —. 

paper, das Papier’, die-e; news—, 
die Zeitung, die -en. 

parents, die Eltern (pl.). 

park, der Barf, die -e. 

parliament, da8 Parlament!, die 
—e, 

parlor, der Salon’, die -8. 

part, der Teil, die-e; to take —, 
teilnehimen, nam teil, teilge- 
nommen (haben), ev nimmt teil, 
in, an with dat. 

particular, bejoubder. 

pass, reichen, reg. (haben), § 246, 
1; (time) vergebhen, verging, ver- 
gangen (fein), § 246, 2; ver- 
bringen, verbracdjte, -verbract 
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play 


(haben), § 246, 3. (to go by) 
an etwas (dat.), vorbeigehen, 
irreg., sep. (fein), § 246,45; (in 
school, intrans.) verjebt werden, 
Yourde, geworden (fein), er wird 
yerjebt, § 246, 4, Note; (in 
school, trans.) beftehen, beftand, 
beftanden (haben), § 269, 2, 
Note. 

past, see pass ; 
ely.ta 

path, der Pfad, die -e. 

pattern, da8 Mufter, die —. 

pay, bezahlen, reg., sep. (haben); 
to — attention, adtgeben, gab 
acht, achtgegeben (haben), er gibt 

acht, to, auf with acc. 

peace, ber Friede, des —n8, 

pen, die Feder, die —n, 

pencil, der Vleiftift, die -e. 

people, die Leute (pl.); die Mten- 
jchen, § 19,1; man, $57; nation 
or race, das Volf, die “er. 

perhaps, vielleicht. c 

person, der Mtenjcdh, des -en, die 
—en, § 19,1; die Perfon’, die -en. 

philosophy, die Philojophie’. 

piano, da8 Klavier’, die -e, 


half — ten, halb 


‘picture, da8 Bild, die -er; da8 Ge- 


miilde, die — (painting); — 
gallery, die Genraldegalerie’, die 
—et, | 

picturesque, malerifcd. 

piece, das Stiic, die -e. 

place, der Ort, die -e and “er, 
§ 150, 1; die Stelle, die —n, 
§ 150, 8; die Stellung, die -en, 
§ 150, 4; to take —, ftattfinbden, 
fand ftatt, ftattgefunden (haben), 

play, da8 Spiel, die -e; das Schau- 


pleasant 


Ipiel, die -e; to —, fpielen, reg. 
(haber). 

pleasant(ly), angenehim. 

please, gefallen, geftel, gefallen 
(haben), er gefallt, with dat. ; 
as he —d, wie <8 ihm geftel; if 
you —, bitte, § 15, 1, b, Note. 

pocket, die Tajche, die —en. 

polite(ly), hoflic. 

poor, arm. 

popular, beliebt. 

post office, die Poft, die—en ; to the 
—, auf die Poft, § 120, 8, Note a. 

Potsdam, (da8) Potsdam. 

-power, die Niadjt, die “e; a great 
—, eine GrogRmadt, 

present’, (introduce), vorftellen, 
reg., sep. (haben), with two 
objects, acc. and dat. 

pres/ent, das Geldhenf, die -e. 

pretty, hiibfc. 

prince (appointed), dev Fiirft, des 
—en, die -em; young son of a 
king, der Prinz, des —en, die 
—enl, 


printing, die Drucerei’, die -en; 


art of —, die Sudhdruderfuntt. 
print shop, die Drucerei’, die -en. 


prison, da8 Gefingnif, des —ffes, 


die —ffe. 

prisoner, der Gefangene, des —-n, 
die —. 

prize, der Preis, die =e. 

probably, wabhrjdheinlic ; 
§ 88. 

professor, der. Profel/for, des -8, 
die Profefjo’ren. 

pronounce, aus|preden, jprad aus, 
ausgejprocen (haben), er fprit 
aus, 


wohl, 
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rave 


"proud, ftol;, of, auf with ace. 


Prussia, (das) Preufen. 

public, da3 Publifum, des -8. 

punish, beftrafen, reg., insep. (ha- 
ber). 

pupil, der Schiiler, die —. 

put, ftellen, reg. (haben), § 222, 
1; legen, reg. (haben), § 222, 2 
fesen, reg. (haben), § 222, 3 

_ ftedten, reg. (haben), § 222, 4; 
tun, tat, getan (haben), § 222, 5; 
to — on (a hat), auffeben, reg., 
sep. (haben); (clothes), anzie- 
Hert, 30g an, angezogen (haben). 


Q 

quality, die Cigen|dhaft, die -en. 

quarrel, janfen, reg. (haben); 
fiveiten, ftritt, geftritten (haben); 
quarrelling, zanfenbd, 

quarter, das Viertel, die —; (of 
money), eine Dtarf ; — to three, 
drei Biertel drei. 

queen, die Kinigin, die —nen, 

question, die Frage, die -m; to ask 
(put) —s, Fragen ftellen, reg. 
(haben). | 

quiet, rubig. 

quite, ganz. 


R 

rain, ber Regen, die —; to —, 
regnen, reg. (haber). 

rapidly, {dnell. 

rate, at any —, jedenfall8, auf je- 
den Fall, auf alle Falle. 

reach, erreidjen, reg., insep. (haz 
bett), 

rave, {ch warmen, reg. (haben), 
about, fiir. 


read 


read, fefen, [a8, gelejen (haben), er 
Tieft. 

ready, bereit, § 195, 1; fertig, 
§ 195, 2. 

really, wirflich. 

reason, der Grind, die “e, § 260. 


receive, empfangen, empfing, emp- 


fangen (haben), er empfingt, 
§ 261, 2; erhalten, erbielt, erhal- 
ten (Haber), er erbalt, § 261, 1. 

recognize, erfennen, erfannte, er- 
fannt (haben). 


recommend, empfehlen, empfabl,. 


empfoblen (haben), er empfieblt. 

recover, fic) erholen, reg., insep. 
(haber). 

red, rot. ; 

redbeard, (der) Rothbart; (der) 
Barbaroffa, 

regards, to give — to, griifen, reg. 
(haben), with acc. 

remain, bleiben, blieb, geblieben 
(fein), § 180, 1. 

remark, die Bemerfiuig, die —e1t. 

remember, fic) erinnern, reg., in- 
sep. (haben), with gen. or an 
with acc. 

remind, erinuern, reg., insep. (ha- 
ben), of, an with acc. 

aeply, antworten, reg. (haben), 

resound, ertinen, reg., insep. (ha- 
ben); erbhallen, reg., insep. (ha- 
ben), 

rest, to — thoroughly, fic) ausru- 
hen, reg., sep. (haben), 

restore, twiederher’{tellen, veg., sep. 
(haben). 

retire, fic) guriid/ziehen, 30g ftd) 
guriid, fic) guritd’gezogen (ha- 
ben). 
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sank 


return, 3uviid/fehren, reg., sep. 
(fein). 

right, da8 Redjt, die -e; to be —, 
recht haben, § 172, 1; ridjtig 
fein, § 172, 2; das ftimmt, § 172, 
2, Note; all —, {djin, gut. 

river, der Flu, dte “e. 

rock, der Fels, de8 —en, die -en. 

Roland, (der) Roland, 

roll (bread), das Britdhen, die —. — 

Roman, der Romer, die —; adj., 
romild. | 

Rome, (da8) Jom. 

room, da8. Zimmer, die —; der 
Plas, § 150, 2,0; der Raum, 
§ 150, 2, c, Note. 

round, prep., um, § 111, 1; — 
about, um... . herum. 

ruin, die Rui/ne, die -n, 

rule, die Regel, die —n; to —, 
regieren, rvegierte, regiert (ha- 
bert). 

ruler, der Herrjder, die —. 

run, Laufer, lief, gelanfem (fein), er 
lduft. 


Ss 


sadly, traitrig. 

saga, Die Sage, die -1, 

said, see say. 

sake, willen; for my —, um met- — 
netwillen; for heaven’s —, um 
Himmels willen, 

same, felb; the —, der{elbe, die- 
felbe, dasfelbe, gen., desjelben, 
ete. 


sandwich, das Butterbrot, die 
-e; ham —, Sutterbrot mit 
Schinfer. 


sank, see sink. 


Sans Souci 


Sans Souci, (ba8) Gans Sonci, 
(da8) Ohne Sorge. 

sat, see sit. 

satchel, die Reifetajdhe, die —n. 

Saw, see see. 

say, fagen, reg. (haben). 

Schiller, (der) Schiller. 

Schoneberg, (da8) Schineberg. 

school, die Gchule, die -n; to —, 

- in die Schule, § 121, zur Schule, 
§ 121, Note. 


scold, j{celten, {dhalt, geldotten 


(haben), er {chilt. 


seat, der Plat, die “e, § 150, 2, c; 


— of honor, der Chrenplagb, die 
He, 
seated, to remain —, fiben bleiben, 
blieb,.geblieben (fein), § 180, 1. 
see, fehen, jah, gejehen (haben), 
§ 180,15; (to look at), an'jehen, 
irreg., sep. (haben) ; (to inter- 
view), jprecheit, |prad), gejproden 
(haben), ev fpridjt, § 270, 1, 
Note. 
seem, fdjeinen, jdien, 
Sena belt). 
self, reflex. (him, her, them, etc.), 
fic), § 196, 1; my—, mich; thy 


gejdjienent 


—, did); intens., jelbft, jelber, 
§ 196, 2. 
sell, verfaufen, reg., insep. (ha- 
_ ben), 


senator, der Sena’tor, die Senato!- 
rett. 3 

send, {dhicden, reg. (haben); jenden, 
jandte, gejandt (haben), 

sentence, der Sats, die “e. 

set, feben, reg. (haben); of a 
watch, ftellen, reg. (haben), 
§ 222, 1, Note. 
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sitting 


‘seven, fiebett. 


seventh, das Gieb(en)tel, die —. — 
several, ( pl.) mehrere, . 
severity, Die Strenge, der —, 
sew, niaben, reg. (haben). 

shady, jchattig. 


shall, werden, § 69, 1; follen, § 69, 


2; wollen, § 69, 3, and Note. 
she, fie; e8, § 207, Note. 


sheet (of paper), der Bogen, 
Die teal) 
short, shorter, shortest, fur}, 


fiirzer, ant fiirzeften.. 


- should, follte, see follen, § 69, 2. 


shouldn’t, see should not. 

show, 3eigen, reg. (haben) ; to— | 
oneself, fic) zeigen s (¢o prove) 
beweijen, bewies, bewiejen (ha- 
bem). 

sick, franf. 

siege, die Gelagerung,; die -er. 

Siegfried, (der) Siegfried, 

silk, Die Geibde, die -1; of —, von — 
Seide, feiden. 

simple, einfad). 

since, prep., jeit, § 98,1; conj., 
feitbem with transposed order. 

sing, fingen, jang, gejungen har 
bet). 

singer, ber Ginger, die —; —’§ 
-contest, der Gangerfrieg, die —e. 

single, einjig, § 9. 

sink, finten, fanf, gefunfern (feist) ; 
to — down, nie’derfinfen, irreg., 
sep. (jein). 


sister, die Schiwefter, die —1, 


sit, fiben, jaf, gejeffen (haben), 
-§ 18,1; to — down, fich feben, 
reg. (haben), § 18, 2. 

sitting, see sit ; was sitting, jaf. 


sixty 


sixty, fed)3ig. 

sleep, {djlafen, {chlief, gejdhlafen 
(haben), er {chlaft. 

slept, see sleep. 

slowly, fangjam. 

Smith, Sdmibdt. 

snow, der Sdnee, des -8, 

so, fo, § 26, 1; alfo, § 26, 2; fo 
jehr, § 35, a, sentence 4; to 
think —, e8, Da8, or omit, § 157, 
1; eben, § 26, 2, Note. 

sofa, da8 Sofa, die -8. 

‘ sold, see sell. 

solve, lijen, reg. (haben). 

some, eittig; often omitted; — 
more, nod), § 30, 2; — bread, 
etwas Brot. 

someone, jemand. 


something, etwas; a@ following 


adjective is written with a cap- 
ital: etwas Outed, § 217. 

sometimes, 3uweilen, § 50, 3, Note. 

son, der Sohn, die “e. 

song, der Gefang’, die “e; das Lied, 
die —er. : 

soon, bald. 

sorry, feid tun, tat, getan (haben), 

with dat. ; Tam —, e8 tut mir 
leid. . 

soul (person), der Mtenjdh, des 
"en, die-en ; Ceo) die Seele, 
diet. 

Spain, (da8) Spanien. 

speak, {prechen, {prach, gelprodjen 
(haben), ev jpricjt, § 270, 1; 
rede, reg. (haben), § 270, 2; 
to — German, Deutjch jpreden ; 
to — to, anreden, reg., sep. (ha- 

ben), with ace. 

speaker, der tedner, die —. 
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study 


speech, die Sede, die -1; to make 
a —, eitte Rede halten, Hhielt, ge- 

~ halten (haber), er halt. 

spend (time), verbringen, 
brachte, verbracht (haben). 

spread, fic) verbreiten, reg., insep. 
(haben), . 

spring (season), der Frithling, die 
-—e€; (water), die Quelle, die —n. 

square, der Plat, die “e, § 150, 2,-a. 

stage (theatre), die Bithne, die -n. 

stand, ftehen, ftand, geftanden (ha- 
bet), § 221, 1; leiden, litt, ge- 
litte. (haben), §. 221, 2; to— 
up, aif'ftehen, irreg., sep. (fein). 

stay, bleiben, blieb, geblieben 
(fei), 

still (of time, yet), nod), 

stop, aufhiren, reg., sep. (Haber), 
with 3u and injin., § 180, 2; (of 
pupils in the class) fteben 
bleiben, blieb, geblieben (fein). 

store, der Laden, die — and %, 

story, die Gejdidte, die -n; die . 
Erzaihlung, die -en. 

strange, fremtd, § 271, 2; eon 
§ 271, 1; stranger, noun, der 
rembe, des —n, die —I. 

street, die OGtrafe, die -n; with 
prop. nouns, § 299. 

strike, {chlagen, jig, gejdhlagen - 
(haben), er jblagt. 

strong, stronger, strongest, jtarf, 
fttirfer, ftarfft, am ftarfften. 

struck, see strike. ; 

study, flernen, reg. (haben) ; 
treiben, trieb, getrieben (haben); 
to do advanced —, to be a stu- 
dent, ftudie’ren, ftudtier’te, {tu- 
diert! (haben). — 


verz 


subjugate 


subjugate, unterwer'fen, wunter- 
warf’, unterwor'fen (haben), er 
unterwirft'. 

succeed, gelingen, gelang, ge- 
fungen (jein), with dat., § 180, 
2; I—, e8 gelingt mir. 

such, jolt), jo; had — a good 
time, fo gut amitfiert ; — a good 
man, ein fo guter Dtann. 

suddenly, plitslich. 

sugar, der Rider, des -8. 

suit, der Wngziug, die Wnziige. . 

summer, der Sommer, die 

Sunday, der Sonntag, die -e. 

sunset, der Gon'nenun’tergang, 
die Son’ nenun’tergange, 

sup, 3u Abend effen, af, gegeffen 
(haben), er ipt. 

supper, da8 WAbendeffen, die —. 

support, unterftiit’3;en, reg., insep. 
(haben). 

sure, fidjer. 

surrender, fic) ergeben, ergab fich, 
fich ergeben (haben), er ergibt 
fic). ; 

sweet, {iif. 

swiftly, {cjnell. 

sword, das Schwert, die -er. 


T 


table, der Sifch, die -e. 
’ tailor, der Schneider, die —. 
take, nehmen, nahm, genontmen 
(haben), er nimmt, § 1838; 
(of time) dauern, reg. (haben), 
§ 183, 1; (a train) fahren mit, 
fubr, gefahren (fein), er fabrt mit 
with dat., § 188, 2; (trip), ma- 
chen, reg. (haben), § 188, 3; to 
— for, halten fiir, hielt, gehalten 
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that 


(haben), er halt fiir with acc... 
§ 183, 4; to — out, berausneb- 
men, irreg., sep. (haben); to — 
part, teifnehmen, irreg., sep. 
(haben); to — place, ftattfinden, 
fand ftatt, ftattgefunden (haben); 
to — pains, fic) (dat.), Mithe 
geben, gab, gegeben (haben). 
er gibt fich Mtiihe, § 183, 4, 
Note. 

talk, jpredjen, {prach, sipvadion 
(haben), er fpridjt, § 270, 1; 
reden, reg. (haben), § 270, 2. 

Tannhauser, (der) Tannhiujer. 

tavern, das Wirtshaus, die Wirts- 
haufer. | 

tea, der Tee, deS -8, die -e or die 
3, 

teach, Iehren, reg. (haben), with 
injin., § 81. 

teacher, der Lehrer, die —; 
(woman) die Lehrerin, die —nen. 

tear, reife, rip, geviffen (haben) ; 
to — up, 3erreifen, irreg., insep. 


(haben). 


Tell, (der) Tell. 


tell, erzablen, reg., insep. (haben), 
§ 28, 1; fagen, reg. (haben), 
§ 28,2; with daf-clause, § 191. 

ten, 3ehn. , 

tennis, das Tennis, de3 —. 

than, alg, § 83, 1. 

thank, danfen, reg. (haben), with 
dat. ; — you! danfe! 

that, conj., da with transposed 
order, § 211, 1; demonstrative, 
ber, die, das, § 211, 8, a, or 
jener, § 211, 3, 6; relative, der 
or welder, § 211, 2, or wag, 
§ 211, 2, Note ; like —, fo. 


the | x sine 


the, art., der, die, das; correl., 

the .. . the, je... defto, § 223. 
theatre, da8 Cheater, die —. 
their, ihr. 


them, dat., i}nen; acc., fie, diefel- | 


ben ; with preps., da(r), § 106,.1. 

themselves, fic). 

then, dann, § 59, 1; damals, § 59, 
2s aie. da, § 17, 1 and § 59, 
3. 

there, dort, § 16, Lea, S16.) 25 
— is, e8 gibt, § 85, 1 or €8 if, 
§ 85, 2; omitted, § 85, 2, and 
Note. 

these, see this. 

they, fie; man, § 57. 

thief, der Dieb, die -e. 

thing, bdas- Ding, die -e; —=s, 
die Sadhen, : 

think, denfen, dadjte, gedacdht (ha- 
ben), of, an, § 41,1 or von, § 41, 
2; glauben, reg. (haben), § 157, 
1, and Note; meinen, reg. (ha- 
ben), § 157, 1; ein’fallen, fiel ein, 
eingefallen (fein), e8 fallt ein, 
with dat., § 41, 1, Note ; finden, 
fand, gefunden (haben) or halten 
fiir, hielt, gehalten (haben), er 
halt fiir with ace., § 157, 3. 

thirty, dreifig. 

this, these, diefer, dieje; — even- 
ing, heute abend. 

thither, hin, § 149, 1; hither and 
—, hin und ber, § 149, 2. 

thorough, tiiftig; thoroughly 
convinced, feft iiberzeugt! 

those, see that; — are, das find, 
§ 211, 3, Note, 

though, obwoh! with transposed 
order. 


together 


thought, see think. 

thousand, taufend ; 
fembde. 

three, dret; — times, bdreimal, 
§ 50, 8, Note. 

thrive, gedeihen, gedieh, gediehen 
(fein). 

throne, der Thron, die -e. 

through, durd) with acc. ; to look 
—, durch/fehen, jah burch, durdh)!= 
neeten (haben). 

till, conj., bi8 with the transposed 
order ; prep., bi8, § 107, 1. 

time, die Beit, die -en, § 50, 1; 
eine Zeitlang, § 50, 2; a long 
—, lange, § 50, 2, Note; das 
Mal, die -e, § 50, 3; three —s, 
etc., dreimal, § 50, 38, Note; 
sometimes, 3urweilen, § 50, 3, 
Note ; how many times, Wie oft, 
§ 50, 3, Note; what — is it? 
wieviel Whr, § 50, 4 and § 169, 
2, or wie {pat, § 50,4; to have 
a good —, fic) (gut) amiifte’ren, 
antiifier/te, antiiftert (haben), 
§ 50, 5 . 

tired, miide, of, gen., § 99, 3, 
Note 0. 

to, nad), § 97, 1; 3u, § 100, 1; 
auf, § 120, 8, Note a; gegen, 
§ 110, 2; im, § 121; with injin., 
31 or um yu; — and fro, hin 
und her, § 149, 2; sometimes 
dative; sometimes a clause 
after to tell, as in § 82, b, 1 
and c, 2. 

to-day, adv., heute; adj. (of) —, 
heutig, Prussia of —, dag 
heutige Breuer, 

together, 3ujammen., 


—s, Die Sars 


told 


told, see tell. 

to-morrow, morgen; for —, auf 
morgen; day after —, iiber- 
morgen. . 

to-night, heute abend. 

too, zu, aucy, § 100, 4, Note. 

took, see take. 

top, die Spite, die -n; (ofa 
mountain), der Gipfel, die —; 
on — of, auf, § 120, 1. 

toward, gegen with acc., § 110. 

town, die Stadt, die “e; down —, 
in der or die Stadt; to —, in 
bie Stadt. 

train, der Bug, dte “e. 

translate, itberjet/zen, reg., insep. 
(haben), see also § 154, 2, Note ; 
(in class) to be translated, het- 
fer, hteB, geheifer (haber), § 49, 
2, Note. 

translation, die Uberfebung, die 
-en ; — of the Bible, die Si’bel- 
liberjebung, die -en. 

travel, reijen, reg. (haben or jet), 
§ 167, 1 and 2. 

tree, der Baum, die Barine. 

tremble, zittern, reg. (haben). 

trip, die Reife, die —n. 

true, wahr; it’s —, zwar, aller- 
dings, § 274. 

try, verjucen, reg., act (ha- 
bet), 

twelve, 31vilf. 

twenty, zwanzig. 

twenty-five, finf"undswanzig, 

twice, ;iweimal, 

twist, verdre’/hen, reg., insep. (ha- 
ben). 

two, zwei; the —, die beiden, 170, 
2, Note. 
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voice 


U 
uncle, der Onfel, die —. 
unconscious, ohnmiadtig. 
under, unter with dat. or acc., 
§ 124. 

understand, verftehen, verftand, 
verftanden (haben). 

undertake, unterneh’/men, unter- 
nahm’, unternom/men (haben), 
er unternimmt’. . 

unhappy, un’ glitclic. 

unification, die Cinigung, die -en, 

unite, vereinen; united, einig. 

until, conj., bi8 with the trans- 
posed order; prep., bi8, § 107, 
ihe 


‘up, oben (rest); empor (motion); 


to bring —, erziehen, erzog, er- © 
z0gen (haben) + to keep —, ver- 
forgen, reg., insep. (haben); 
to tear —, zerretfen, zerrif, zer- 
rifen (haben). 

upon, auf with dat. or ace., § 120, 1. 

us, um18, - 

used, adj., gewidhnt, to, an with 
ace. 

usually, gewibhnlic. 


V 


valley, da8 Tal, die “er, 


van (Dutch), van; 
pot, 

Varus, (der) Barus, 

vault, die Gruft, die “e.. 

very, jebr. 

Vienna, (da8) Wien. 

village, da8 Dorf, die “er, 

visit, der Bejuch, die -e; to —, 
bejuchen, reg., insep. (haben), 

voice, die Stimme, die —n. 


(German) 


vote 


vote, ftimmen, reg. (haben), for, 
fiir with ace. 


WwW 


wager, die YWette, die -u; for a 
—, um die Wette, § 111, 2, Note. 

Wagner, (der) Wagner, 

wait, warten, reg. (Haben), for, 
auf, § 8; to — on, bedienen, 
reg., insep. (haben), 

waiter, der Kellner, die —. 

walk, to go —ing, or for a —, 
{pazieren gehen, ging, gegangen 
(jein), § 180, 1. 

Walter, (der) Walther. 

want, to — to, wollen, wollte, ge- 
wollt (habe), ev will, § 40, 1. 

war, der Krieg, die -e. 

warm, warm. 

Wartburg, die Wartburg. 

was, see be. 

wasn’t, see was not. 

watch, die Whr, die -en, § 169, 1. 

waterfall, der Wafferfall, die Wal- 
ferfalle, 

way, der Weg, die -e, § 249, 1; 
die Weife, die —m, § 249, 2; in 
this —, auf diefe Weife; by — 
of, iiber, § 123, 2, Note. 

we, wir; man, § 57. 

_ weather, das Wetter, die —. 

week, die Wodhe, die -en, 

Weinsberg, (da8) Weinsberg. 

welcome, you’re —, bitte, § 15, 1, 
b, Note. 

well, noun, der Grunnen, die —; 
adv., gut, § 234, 1; nun, § 234, 
2; adj., wohl, § 206, 1, and 
§ 234, 3; see also § 88, Note; 
— known, befannt, 


853° 


William 


went, see go. 

were, see be. 

west, adj., weftlic. 

what, twa8, weld), § 210; — kind 
of, was fitr (ein), § 210 ; — for, 
warum, wofiir; mworauf (war- 
ten); — of, woran (bdenfer), 
§ 41,1; —is your name? Wie 
heifen Gie? § 49, 2; — time, 
wieviel Uhr, § 50, 4. 

whatever, twa8 attdh, § 257, 2. 

when, alg, § 84,1; wenn, § 84,2; 
want, § 84, 3. 

whenever, wenn, § 84, 2. 

where, wo; wohin (whither), 

wherever, wo aid). 

whether, ob with the transposed 
order. 

which, rel., der, welcher, § 209; 
interrog., welder, § 209; with 
preps., wo(r), § 106, 2. 

while, wihrend with the trans- 
posed order ; bei, § 95, 2. 

whisper, fliijtern, reg. (haber). - 

who, rel., der, welder, § 208; in- 
terrog., welder, wer, § 208. 

whole, ganz. 

whom, see who. 

why, warum; ja, § 200, 2. 

wide, breit (not weit, far), 

widow, die Witwe, die -n; grass 
—, die Strohwitwe. 

wild, wild; to be — about, {dwir- 
men fiir, reg. (haben), § 109, 2. 

will, der Wille, des -ns 3 against 
my —, wider meinen Willen; 
verb ( future), werden, § 69, 1; 
(wish), wollen, § 40, 1, and 
§ 69, 3. 

William, (der) Wilhelm. 


win 


win, intrans., fiegen, reg. (haben), 
§ 27; 
nett, 
bet). 
window, das Fenfter, die —. 
winter, der Winter, die —. 
wish, wiinjden, reg. (haber), § 40, 
2; with phrase or clause, § 191, 
1; wollen, wollte, gewollt (ha- 
bert), er will, § 40, 1. 
with, mit, § 96; bei, § 95, 2and3. 
without, ofne, with acc.; with 
injin., §181; with clause, § 190. 
woman, die Frau, die -en 5 (po- 
etic), dbaS Weib, die -er; the 


gewann, gewonnen (ha- 


women of Weinsberg, die Wei- » 


ber von Weinsberg. 

won, ‘see win. 

wonderful, tundervoll; more —, 
§ 218, 8 

won’t, see will not. 

wood, ( forest), der Wald, die “er; 
(for fire), da8 Holz, die “er. 

word, das Wort, die Wirter (sep- 
arate words, as in da8 Wirter- 
buch, dictionary), or die Worte 
(connected discourse). 

work, die Urbeit, die -en (Labor) ; 
das Werf, die -e (the results of 
labor, as a book, statue, etc.) ; 
to —, arbeiten, reg. (haben). 
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trans., to. — over, gewin- 


youth 


Worms, (da8) Worms, 
would,. twiirde, wollte; see also 
subj., § 254. 


‘wreath, der Rranjz, die “e; to 


crown with a —, befranzen, 
reg., insep. (haben), 
write, |chreiben, {chrieb, gefchrieben 
(haben). | 
writing, die Schrift, die -en. 
written, see write. 
wrong, faljdh, un’ridhtig. 
wrote, see write. 


Y 

year, das Sabhr, die -e; for —-s, 
jabhrelang. 

yes, ja, jawohl; answering a neg- 
ative, dod), § 237,1. 

yesterday, geftern; a following 
noun is written small as an-ad- 
verb ;: — evening, geftern abend, 

yet, (time), nod); (adversative), 
doch. 

you, Sie (formal) ; bu ia 
mate); man, § 57. ; 


‘young, younger, youngest, jung, 


jiinger, am jiingften, 
your, Shr, dein, 
yourself, fic, § 196, 1; 
felbft, § 196, 2. 
youth, die Sugend. 


(Sie) 
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For special word-studies, see Vocabularies. 


Aachen 
burial place of Charlemagne, 
§ 65; of Otto III, § 65. 
Cathedral, picture of, page 30. 
Coronation chair, picture of, page 
49. 
Abbreviations 
German partiality to, § 365. 
list of, § 365. 
Ablative of 
stance,”’ 
- § 95, 2. 
Abstract nouns, § 307. 


Accent 
correct German accent, see Pro- 
nunciation. 
in inseparable verbs, § 182. 
in sentences, § 342. 


“attendant circum- 
rendered by bet, 


Accusative 
in expressions of time 
in eine Zettlang, § 50, 2. 
to translate for in for years, § 5. 
with her, § 4, Note. 
with adverbs daber and entlang, 
§ 247, 1. 
with prepositions, § 104, §§ 106- 
112; § 117, §§ 119-125. 
figurative use, § 117, 1. 
regular use, § 104. 
to show motion toward, § 117. 
to show mental motion toward, 
§ 119, 2. 
with fegen fic) to show place 
where, § 18, 2- 


with vor, § 125, 1. 
with certain verbs 
anreden, § 270, 2, Note. 
bitten, § 15, 1. 
bitten um, § 15, 1, a. 
denfen an, § 41, 1. 
fragen, § 15,2; § 15, 2b, Note a. 
in idiom, e8 gibt, § 85, 1. 
glauben (of things), § 157, 1, 
Note b. 
glauben an, § 157, 1, Note c. 
faget, § 28, 2. 
fuchen, § 7. 
fpredjen, § 270, 1, Note. 
warten auf, § 8. 
vergeben, § 140, 3, Note. 
gugeben, § 232, 2. 
Active Voice 
man with active instead of Eng- 
lish passive, § 204, 1, Note. 
passive infinitive active in Ger- 
man, § 204, 2, Note. 
Adjectives 
as nouns, capitalization of, § 217; 
§ 219, 1; after etwas and 
nichts, § 217. 
comparison of, § 218. 
of long words, § 218, 3. 
superlative with am, § 218, 1. 
superlative with auf, § 218, 2. 
difference between English and 
German, § 215. 
with personal pronoun, § 219, 1. 
untranslatable adjectives, 
§ 219, 2. 
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For special word-studies, see Vocabularies. 


Adjectives — Continued 
inflection of, § 216. 
predicate adjectives never in- 
flected, § 216. 
- adverbial superlative, § 218, 1. 
with genitive, § 99, 3, Note 0. 
Adverbs 
adjectives used for, except in 
superlative, § 218, 1. 


superlative with am, § 218, 15. 


with auf, § 218, 2. 
compounded, to express time, 
§5, Note; to express manner, 
compounded of adjectives 
and wweife, § 249, 2. 
independent, as hin und her, 
§ 149, 2. , 
numeral, § 50, 3, Note. 
position in sentence, § 47; see 
also Word Order. 
Affirmatives 
dod) in answer to negative, § 237, 1 
repetition of question, § 237, 2, 
Note. 
ja, § 200. 
Appositives, § 99, 3, a. 
Arminius, Latin name for Ser 
mart. 
Arndt, Ernst Moritz (1769-1860), 
§ 230. 
quoted, § 109, 2; § 196, 2, Note; 
§ 246, 2; § 269, 2, Note. 
picture of, page 207. 
Art galleries of Germany, 
§, 152, c. 
Article, the definite, § 29, 3. 
Asia Minor, German trade in, 
§ 289. 
Augustus, Roman Emperor, § 1. 
Austria 
‘Habsburg rulers of, § 133; 
§ 168. 


§ 148; 


in Seven Years’ War, § 220. 
- rivalry with Prussia for leader- 
ship, § 267. 
expelled from Germany, § 277 and 
§ 278. 
Auxiliary 
emphatic, do, by simple verb, 
§ 77, 2, Note. 
simple future, werden, § 69, 1 and 
4,a; desire, wollen, § 69, 3; 
intention, § 69, 4, b; obliga- 
tion, joller,§ 69,2 and § 69, 4, 
b, c; substitutes for, § 228, 1. 
haben 
used with all eens all re- 
flexives, all modals and all 
impersonals (except three), 
§ 164 and § 165; used with 
certain intransitives, indicat- 
ing verbal action, § 167, 2; 
with any intransitive when 
used transitively, § 167, 2, 
Note; with certain verbs 
(inseparable) when used fig- 
uratively, § 154, 2. 
of mode, see MoJals. 
of passive voice, werden, § 204. 
position of 
in simple sentence, § 2. 
in compound sentence, § 23. 
for emphasis, § 23, 1. 
repetition of, in English, ren- 
dered by nicht or nicht wabr, 
§ 237, 2, Note. 
fein, use of, with certain intrans- 
itives, impersonals, fein and 
bleiben, § 166; with follow and 
meet, § 166, Note; with cer- 
tain intransitives indicating 
the goal of the act, § 167, 1. 
follen, to express obligation, § 69, 
2; § 69,4, b, c; to be avoided 
for simple futurity, § 228, 1. 
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Auxiliary — Continued 
wollen, to express desire, § 69, 3; 
to be avoided as future auxil- 
iary, § 228, 1. 


Bad Reichenhall, picture of Bar- 
barossa sculpture at, page 70. 

Bach, Johann Sebastian (1685- 
1750), composer, § 245. 


Baedeker, guide book to Ger- 


many, § 282. 


Barbarossa, see Frederick I, of 
- Hohenstaufen. 


Barmen-Elberfeld, picture of the 
Hanging Railway in, page 
230. 
Baumbach, Rudolf (1841-1905), 
§ 230. 
quoted, § 166, c; § 204, 2. 
Bee, § 135. 
Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770- 
1827) 
anecdote of Goethe and —, § 240. 
sketch of, § 245, § 251, c. 
picture of, page 188. 


Benedix, Roderick (1811-1873) 
quoted, § 261, 2. 


Berlin, capital of German Empire 
industrial center of Europe, § 290. 
picture of Meidhstagsgebaude 

(House of Parliament) in, 
Frontispiece ; statue of 
Great. Elector, page 149; 
Frederick the Great, page 169. 

Bern, Verona, Italy (not Bern, 

Switzerland), capital of The- 
odoric the Great, § 22, § 24. 


Bible, translation of New Testa-. 


ment by Luther, § 153. 
quoted, §6, 2; § 15, 2,a; §43, 1; 
§ 69, 2; § 77, 2; § 85, 2; 


§ 107, 2; § 112; § 124; § 182; 
§ 149, 1; § 172, 1, a; § 180, 2; 
§ 197, 2; § 198, c; § 208; 
§ 216; § 217; § 222, 2; § 239, 
1; § 258,2; §268,1. 


. Bismarck, Count Otto von 


(1815-1898) 

anecdote of, § 277; § 285. 

work for Germany, § 277 and 
§ 278. 

quoted, § 13; § 75, 3; § 77, 1; 
§ 150, 1; § 150, 4;.§ 219, 1; 
§ 222, 3; § 244. 

picture of statue in front of Par- 
liament Building, Frontis- 
piece; as a student, page 214; | 
picture from a photograph, 
page 217. 


Blankenburg, picture of ruined 
castle at, page 44. 


Borne, Ludwig (1786-1837) 
quoted, § 140, 2. 


Brandenburg, see Brandenburg- 
Prussia. 


Brandenburg-Prussia ([Brand- 
enburg ‘‘mark’’ (frontier) 
against Slavs in 10th cen- 
tury; in 1150, first ‘‘ mar- 
grave’; 1415, bought from 
Emperor by Hohenzollerns, 
who become Electors; 1618, 
Elector inherits Duchy of 
Prussia — hence Branden- 
burg-Prussia], § 188; § 192; 
§ 199,. c; 1648, acquisition 
of Pomerania, § 192; elector 
becomes King (1701), § 192; 
[thenceforward Prussia, | 
1748, acquisition of Silesia, 
§ 220; 1772-1795, Poland, 
§ 220. For later history, see 
Prussia. 
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Bremen, picture of the “ Roland ”’ 
at, page 57. 


Bryce, James, quoted, § 93. 


Birger, Gottfried August 
(1747-1821) 
quoted, § 28,1; § 95, 2. 


Capitalization 
of adjectives as nouns, and after 
etwas and nichts, § 217. 
of names of streets, § 299. 
Case, see Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative. 
Castles, pictures of, pages 8, 44, 53, 
74, 77, 82, 84, 87, 124, 143, 163. 
Catholics, in 1618, § 182. 


Chamisso, Adelbert von (1781- 
1838) 
quoted, § 123, 2; § 140, 1; § 170, 1; 
§ 183, 4. 
Charlemagne, Sarl der Grofe 
(reigned, 768-814) 
anecdote of, § 36; § 45, c. 
as ruler, § 38. 
division of his empire, § 56. 
picture of, from painting by Al- 
brecht Diirer, page 24. _ 
Charles the Great, see Charle- 
magne. 
Charles V ; 
anecdote of, § 163; sketch of, 
S9L685> § 175s" es 
§ 176. 
picture of, from painting by 
Titian, page 131. 
Classics, the German, § 236, c; see 
also Literature. 
Clauses 
always periodic, § 23, 1. 
English verbals translated by, 
§ 189, 1 and 2; § 190; § 191. 


death of,. 


indirect discourse, § 242. 
order of verbs in, § 13; § 23; § 73, 
1 and 2. 
used after fragen ob, § 15, 2, a. 
Coblentz, picture of monument to 
William I, page 219. 
Coburg, picture of the castle, page 
143. ; 
Cognates, § 348; § 350, Note; § 352; 
§ 364. 
Collective nouns, § 304, 2, a. 


Cologne, portrait of Queen Luise 
in, page 197. 
Colosseum, § 12. 


Commerce 
of Hanseatic League, § 74; of 
modern Germany, § 290. 


Common prefixes (that is, sep- 
arable and inseparable) 
as separable, § 154, 1; as insepa- 
rable, § 154, 2. 
illustrations of use, § 154, 2, Note. 


Comparatives, see Comparison. 


Comparison 
use of al8, § 83, 1; fo, § 26, 1; 
wie, § 83, 1. 
je — defto, § 223. 
of adjectives, see Adjectives. 
of adverbs, see Adverbs. 


Composers, musical, of Germany, 
§ 245. 

Composition of Words, see 
Words. 

Compound words, § 310; adjec- 
tives, § 312; nouns, § 311; 
verbs, § 313; Latin deriva- 
tives, § 314. See also Words, 
Composition of, Part II, Chap- 
ter II. 


Concessives, § 274. 
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Concrete nouns, § 306. 


Conditional Mode 
contrasted with English, § 255. 
formation and use of, § 254. 
inversion of conditional in Ger- 
man, § 255, 1; of comparative 
conditional, § 255, 2. 
substitution of past subjunctive, 
§ 254, Note. 
Conjunctions 
coordinating, but, aber, § 43, 1; 
fondern, § 43, 2. 
correlatives, § 83, 1. 
subordinating, § 13; with past, 
al8,§ 83, 1, § 84,1; with pres- 
ent and future, wenn, § 84, 2; 
wie with present, § 83,1; da, 
§ 17, 3; that, § 211, 1. 
Conrad 
the Franconian (reigned 911-918), 
§ 54, § 61, c. 
the Hohenstaufen (reigned 1138- 
1152), § 91; § 102, c. 
Conradin, § 82. 
Contrasts, § 29,2; § 43, 1, Note. 
Consonants, see Pronunciation. 
Conversation 
Dern in questions, § 33. 
use of inseparable verbs in, § 132. 
rare uses in, Dderjenige, § 29, 1, 
Note; participles, § 178; twiin- 
fcher, § 40, 2. 
Correspondence, International, 
for pupils, § 293, Note. See 
also Letter- Writing. 

Courts, establishment in Prussia 
by Frederick II, § 205. 
Cranach, Lucas (also Kranach), 
painter of Luther’s portrait, 

page 127. 


Crusades, § 48. 


Dach, Simon (1605-1659) , quoted, 
§ 76, 3. 
Dahn, Felix (1834-1912), quoted, 
§ 19, 2;-§°150; 2, c, Note. 
Dative case 
with certain prepositions, § 92, 
§§ 94-100; § 117, §§ 119-125; 
after figen, § 18, 1; to show 
‘place where, § 117; with vor 
(ago), § 4. 
after certain verbs 
befehlen, § 197, 2. 
begegnen, § 166, Note. 
beftehen auf or aus, § 269, 1 and 2. 
denfen von, § 41, 2. 
einfallen, § 41, 1, Note, § 231, 2. 
fragen nach, § 15, 2, b. 
fich fitrd)ten oor, § 25. 
glauben (with persons), § 157, 
1, Note a. 
Helfer, § 39, 1. 
fagem, § 15, 2, b, Note a; § 28, 2. 
vergeben, § 140, 3, Note. 
Demonstratives 
the one, § 29, 1; 
§ 211, 3. 
to show contrast, jener, § 211, 
3, 0. 
Denmark, in Thirty Years’ War, 
§ 182; defeated by Prussia, 
§ 278. 
Dependent clauses, see Clauses. - 


Dependent order of sentence, 
see Word Order. 


Derivation, see Words, Composi- 


that, those, 


tion of. 
Deutidh, origin of the word, § 354. 
Dialects, attempts to unite, 


§ 159, c. 
See German Language, Part IT, 
Chapter IV. 
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Diet gon Bern (Theodoric the 
Great, died 526), § 22, § 24, 
§ 32, c; decline of his king- 
’ dom, § 38; legends of, § 48; 
see also Theodoric the Great. 
Digraphs, § 325. 
Diminutives, § 306, 1. 
Diphthongs, § 323. 
different from English, § 323; 
§ 324. 
at (et), § 323, 1. 
au, § 323, 2. 
eu (ait), § 323, 3. 


Discourse, direct, tense of, re- 


tained in German in indirect, 
§ 243. 
indirect, § 241; § 242; § 243. 
Duden, Konrad, authority on 
German spelling, § 356. 


Durer, Albrecht (1471-1528), citi- 
zen of Nuremberg, § 116. 
sketch of, § 144; patronized by 
the Kaiser, § 148. 
picture of, from painting by him- 
self, page 114. 
picture of his house in Ntrem- 
berg, page 117. 
painting of Ag eeue by, 
page 24. 


Hichendorff, Joseph von (1788- 
1857), § 230. 
quoted,'§ 99, 1; § 121. 
Hisenach, see Wartburg. 
Elector, the Great (der Grofe 
RKurfiirft), see Frederick Will- 
iam of Brandenburg. 
picture of statue in Berlin, page 
149. 
Electors, seven (later nine) rulers 
who chose the German Em- 
perors, § 192. 


Emp-, § 136, 2, Note. 
Emphasis 
in sentence, see Word Order. 
ja, § 200, 2; doch, § 237, 2. 
change. of tense for, § 229, 2, 
Note b. 


Emphatic form of verb 
rendered in German by simple, 
verb, § 77, 2, Note; § 227, 1. 
Empire, the (in full, ‘‘ Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Na- 
tion,’’ 800-1806), § 38; § 56; 
§ 61, c; §67; § 74; $82; § 93; 
§ 133; § 148; § 163; § 168. 
the new German Empire, § 277; 
§ 278; 282. 
See also Germany and German 
Empire. 


Engel, Karl, quoted, § 190. 


England, ally of Frederick the 


Great, § 214; § 220. 
Ent, § 136. 
Gr-, § 137. 
&8, in e8 gibt and e8 ft, § 85, 2. 


as grammatical subject of other . 


verbs, § 85, 2, Note. 
in e8 geht, § 206, 1. 
Exclamations, see § 366. 


Factitive, there, in e8 gibt, § 85, 1; 
e8 ift, § 85, 2; distinguished 
- from da, and dort, § 16. 
Fallersleben, Hoffmann von 
(1798-1874) , § 230. 
quoted, § 100, 4, Note; § 185, 
1, @. 


Ferdinand I (reigned 1556-1564), 
Holy Roman Emperor of the 
Habsburg line, successor to 
Charles V, § 163; § 168. 
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Ferdinand III (reigned 1637-1657) , 
Holy Roman Emperor, grand- 
nephew of Charles V, § 182. 


Feuchtersleben, Ernst von 
(1806-1849), quoted, § 222, 5. 

Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas 
(1804-1872), quoted, § 210. 


Fichte, Johann Gottlieb (1762- 
1814), § 285. 


Folksongs (%olfslieder), quoted, 
§ 81; § 117; § 180, 1, Note. 

Fouqué, Friedrich Karl Hein- 
rich, Freiherr de la Motte 
(1777-1843), quoted, § 147, 1; 
§ 195, 1. 

France 

in Thirty Years’ War, § 182; in 

Seven Years’ War, § 220; in 
Napoleonic Wars, § ‘252; 
§ 256; in Franco-Prussian 
War, § 277, § 278. 


Franks, conquests of, § 24; § 38; 
§ 48. 
Frankfort, parliament of, § 265; 
§ 267; § 273, c. 
picture of St. Paul’s Church at, 
| page 205. 
Frederick I,  ‘‘ Barbarossa ”’ 
(reigned 1152-1190) 
Emperor of the Hohenstaufen 
line, § 80; § 82; § 86, c.° 
contemporary sculpture of, page 
70. 
idealized figure of, at Kyffhauser, 
page 67. 
Frederick II, grandson of Bar- 
barossa, Emperor (1212-1250), 
§ 105, § 118. 
Frederick I, King in Prussia 
(1701-1713), (elector, 1686- 
1701), § 192. 


Frederick II, the Great, King of 

Prussia (1740-1786) 

descent from the “‘ Great Elector,”’ 
§ 192. 

establishment of Berlin courts 
(windmill legend), § 203. 

sketch of life and work, § 205. 

life in Potsdam, § 213, c. 

admiration for George Washing- 
ton, § 214. ‘ 

military operations of, § 220. 

great popularity, § 205; § 225, c. 

descendants of, § 256; § 267; 
§ 282. 

picture of palace at Potsdam 
(Sans Souci), page 163. 

picture of statue in Berlin, page _ 
169. 


Frederick III, German Emperor 
and King of Prussia (reigned 
99 days, 1888), ,,Unjer Frit,” 
§ 282 (called ‘‘the third” 
because he was the third 
King Frederick of Prussia. 
‘There was an Emperor Fred- 
erick III of the ‘‘ Holy Ro- 
man Empire,’’ 1440-1493.). 


Frederick William, ‘‘the Great 
Elector’’ (der grofe Kurfurft), 
Elector of Brandenburg and 
Duke of Prussia (1640-1688), 
§ 188; § 192; § 199, c;.§ 220. 

descendants of, § 192. ; 
picture of statue in Berlin, p. 149. 


Frederick William I, King of 
Prussia (1713-1740), ,,G@olda- 
tenfsnig,” father of Frederick 
the Great, § 192. 

Frederick William II, King of 
Prussia, nephew and succes- 
sor of Frederick the Great 
(1786-1797) , § 265. 
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_ Frederick William III, King of 
Prussia (1797-1840), husband 
of Queen Luise; patron of 
art and of learning, § 256; 
§ 267. 


Frederick William IV, King of 
Prussia (1840-1861), offered 
imperial crown, § 265;  re- 
fuses, § 267; death, § 278. 

Free cities of the Empire, § 74. 


Freiligrath, Hermann Ferdi- 
nand (1810-1876), quoted, 
§ 19, 2; § 271, 2. 
Freytag, Gustav (1816-1895), 
§ 230.. 
quoted, § 15, 1, 0; § 41, 2; § 47; 
$55; § 69, 2; § 75, 2; § 84, 3; 
§ 99,2; § 149, 2; § 150, 3; § 157, 
3; § 171, 1; § 183, 4; § 206, 1; 
§ 207, Note; § 232, 2; § 234,1; 
§ 260; § 266, 2; § 269, 2. 


Future tense, see Tense. 


Galleries, of art, 
§ 152, c; § 144. 

Gez, § 138. 

Geibel, Emmanuel (1815-1884), 
§ 230; quoted, § 50, 3, Note 
a. 

Gellert, Christian Fiurchtegott 
(1715-1775), quoted, § 188; 
§ 165. 

Gender, § 207, Note. 


Genitive, special use of, § 99, 3, 
Note 6. 


German Empire 
restoration of the Roman Em- 
pire in the west as the 
German Empire, by Charle- 
magne (800 A.D.), § 38. 


in Germany, 


revived by Otto I, as ‘* the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German 
nation,” § 56. 

decline of, § 67. 

glory revived by the Hohenstau- 
fen line, § 82. 

condition in the Middle Ages, § 93. 

under the Habsburg family, § 133, 
§ 148. 

importance under Charles V, 

-§ 168. 

weakened by division, § 163, § 168, 
and by religious war, § 182. 

title of ‘‘ Holy Roman Emperor ”’ 
abandoned 1806, § 256. 

crown of proposed new German 
Empire offered to King of 
Prussia and refused, § 265; 
§ 267. 

proclamation of the new German _ 
Empire (1871), § 277; § 278; 
§ 282. 


See also Germany. 


Germanen, technical German name 
for the ‘‘ early Germans,”’ § 3. 


Germania, the Roman province, 
§ 14. 
of Tacitus, § 14. 


Germanicus, Roman general, § 3. 


German language 
abbreviations in, § 365. 
colloquialisms (MUlltagsdeut{ dh), 
§ 366. 
development of, as shown in 
Lord’s Prayer, §§ 357-362. 
historical sketch of, §§ 345-362. 
Indo-European, the parent 
language, § 345; drawing of, 
page 279. 
first sound shift, § 346. 
Grimm’s law of, § 346, § 347, 
§ 348. 
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German language — Continued 
Gothic, oldest known Ger- 
man, § 3849;  Lord’s 
Prayer, § 357. 
second sound shift, § 350. 
High and Low German and 
English, § 350, Note, 
§ 351. 
Grimm’s law of, § 352. 
High German, § 353. 
Old High (750-1100 a.p.) 
writings in, § 354. 
Lord’s Prayer in, § 358; 
§ 359. 
Middle High (1100-1350) 
- writings in, § 355. 
Rudolph of Habsburg’s 
influence, § 133. 
~Lord’s Prayer in, § 360. 
New High (1534-present) 
(after transition pe- 
riod, 1350-1534) 
Lord’s Prayer in, § 361, 
§ 362. 
modern German, § 356. 
influences upon 
Rudolph of Habsburg, § 133, 
§ 355; the Reformation and 
Printing, § 356; Maximilian, 
§ 155; § 159, c; Luther, § 155; 
§ 159, c; § 356. 
name ,,deut{d,” § 354. 


official orthography, Duden, 
§ 356. 
See also Composition of Words, 
Pronunciation. 


Germans, the early, §3; § 12; 
§ 14; § 20, c. 
Germany 


appreciation of German classics | 


in, § 236, c. 


artistic centre of, in Middle Ages - 


(Nuremberg), § 118. 


cities of Middle Ages, § 72; ‘“‘ free 
cities,” § 74. 

growth of national feeling in 
nineteenth century, § 267. 

history of, in Roman times, § 1; 
§ 3; province ‘‘ Germania,”’ 
§ 14; under the Goths, Lom- 
bards and Franks, § 38; em- 
pire of Charlemagne, § 38; 
work of Henry the Fowler, 
§ 56; empire of Otto the 
Great, § 56; decline, § 67; 
§ 82; glory of Hohenstaufen, 
§ 82; under the ‘‘ robber 
barons,” § 93; under the 
Habsburgs, § 133; § 148; 
failure of Maximilian to mod- 
ernize Germany, § 148; union 
with Spain, § 163; abdication 
of Charles V, § 168;  suc- 
cessors of Charles V, § 182; 
Thirty Years’ War, § 176; 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648), 
§ 182; the *‘ Great Elector,” 
§ 188 ; § 192; under Frederick 
the Great, see Frederick II 
of Prussia; Seven Years’ 
War, 220; Queen Luise, 
§ 252; § 256; the Napoleonic 
period, § 256; growth of na- 
tional feeling, § 267; Frank- 
fort Parliament, § 265; § 267; 
founding of the new German 
Empire, § 277; § 278; § 282. 

invention of printing in, § 131; 
§ 133. 

literature of, § 230. 

musicians of, § 245. 

national flower of, § 252. 

parliament (first elected) of, 
§ 265; § 267. 

science in, § 285; § 286. ° 

trade of, § 289; § 290. 
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Gerstaicker, Friedrich (1816- 
1872), quoted, § 8; § 17, 3; 
§ 76,1; § 77, 2, Note; § 111, 
3; § 122; § 229, 2; § 246, 3: 
957-1, 


Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 
(1749-1832) ; 
anecdotes of — and Beethoven, 

§ 240; of — and Schiller, § 226. 
place in literature, § 230. 
picture of bust in Weimar Li- 
brary, page 195. 
of house in Weimar, page 181. 
of statue ‘‘ Dichterpaar,”’ page 
177. 
quoted, § 7; § 19,1; § 26, 1; § 30, 
2; § 41,1, Note; § 58, 3, Note 
b; § 68, 3; § 75, 1; § 81; § 83, 
2; § 99, 3, Note 6; § 100, 1; 
$1085. 8 119,21) °S. 120,135 
§ 123, 1; § 182; § 147, 2; § 156; 
§ 157, 2; § 167, 2; § 178, Note 
Ds: 189, 2598 107, 13S 211, 


8,63 § 216; § 218, 1; § 228, 1; - 


§ 247, 1; § 254; § 255, 1; 
S 2oby lo 2th, os 

Goslar, picture of Palace of Ger- 
man Emperors, page 53. 


Gothic, earliest known German 
language, §§ 347-352. 
Lord’s Prayer in, § 357. . 
Goths, East, see Ostrogoths ; West, 
see Visigoths. 
Great Elector, see Frederick Will- 
jam. 
Grillparzer, Franz (1791-1872), 
dramatist, quoted, § 29, 1; 
§ 58, 3, Note c; § 169, 1; 
§ 195, 2. ; 
Grimm, Jakob (1785-1863), phi- 
lologist, § 285. 


adoption of term ‘umlaut,” 
_ § 322; discoverer of Grimm’s 
Law, §§ 346-352. 


Grimm, Wilhelm (1786-1859) 


Grimm Brothers (die Gebriider 
Grimm), Jakob and Wil- 
helm 

quoted, § 23, 1; § 42, 2; § 50, 3; | 
§ 170, 2, Note a; § 248, 2, a. 

Grtin, Anastasius, pseudonym 
for Anton Alexander, Graf 
von Auersperg (1806-1876), — 
quoted, § 18, 1. 


Gutenberg, Johann (1400-1468) 
inventor of printing, § 131; § 133; 
§ 143, c. 
picture of statue in Mayence; 
page 105. 


haben 
as auxiliary, see Auxiliary. 
used with redjt, to be right, § 172, 
hehe 
Habsburg (less correctly, Haps- 
burg), the ruling line of the 
Holy Roman Empire during 
most of the period 1273- 
1740. [Descendants ‘through 
female line (Maria Theresa), 
German Emperors, 1745-1806 ; 
emperors of Austria, 1806 to 
present time.] 
founding of, § 133; fortunes of, 
§ 148; under Charles V and 
descendants, § 163; § 168. 


Halle, picture of the ‘ Roland” at, 
page 61. 

Hamburg, picture of the harbor 
of, page 228. 


Hamburg-America, 
steamships, § 289, 


line of 


: INDEX, 
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Handel, Georg Friedrich (1685- 
1759). German composer, 
§ 245. 


Hansa, see Hanseatic League. 
Hanseatic League, § 74. 


Hauff, Wilhelm (1802-1827), 
quoted, § 119, 2. 


Hauptmann, Gerhart (1862—.), 
§ 230; quoted, § 29, 1; § 40, 
Ee 8492508 T6059 8b, 15 
§ 95, 3; § 135, 2; § 136, 2; 
§ 167, 1; § 172, 1; B3-§ 242: 


Haydn, Johann Michael (1732- 


1809), German composer, 
§ 245. 
Hebbel, Friedrich (1813-1863), 


German dramatist, § 230; 
quoted, § 9; § 17, 2; § 58, 3; 
§ 76, 2; § 170, 2, Note b; § 209; 
§ 266, 2; § 270, 2. 


Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Fried- 


rich (1770-1831), German 
philosopher, § 285.. 
Heine, Heinrich (1799-1856), 


German poet, § 230; quoted, 
§ 2,2; § 16, 1; § 58,1; § 76, 
3, Note; § 94,1; § 98,1; § 99, 


3, Note a; § 227,13 § 269, 1. | 


Heinrich der Vogler, see Henry 
the Fowler. 


Helmholtz, Hermann Ludwig 
Ferdinand von (1821-1894), 
German scientist, § 285. 


Henry the Fowler (reigned 919- 
936); ‘‘ King of Germany,”’ 
§ 54; § 56; § 61, c; ‘ Builder 
of Cities,’ § 74; picture of his 
tomb, page 39; one of his cas- 
tles, page 44. 


Herder, Johann Gottfried (1744- 
1803), quoted, § 97, 1; § 110, 
2; § 218, 1. 

Hermann the Liberator, § 1; 
§ 3; picture of monument to, 
page 2. 


Hermann, Count of Thuringia, 
§ 103. 


Hermannsschlacht. (battle), in 
Teutoburger Forest, § 1. 


Heyse, Paul (1830——), § 230; 
quoted, § 6, 1; § 138; § 25; 
§ 33; § 39,1; § 51,1; § 59, 2; 
§ 68,2; § 84,2, a; § 88; § 110, 
1; $111, 2; § 135, 1; § 150, 2, b; 
§ 196, 1; § 211, 2; § 231, 2; 
§ 248, 1. 


High German, see German Lan- 
guage. 


Hildegund, the betrothed of Ro- 
land, § 46. 


Hillern, Wilhelmine von (1836- 
—); quoted, § 2, 2; § 16, 
2; § 50, 2, Note; § 84,1; § 139; 
§ 185, 1, 6; § 197, 2, Note; 
§ 211, 2, Note; § 222,4; § 228, 
2, Note; § 257, 2; § 266, 1. 

Hohenstaufen line of emperors 
(reigned 1138-1254), § 82; 
§ 105. 

See also Frederick I and IJ, and 

the German Empire. 


Hohenzollern line, § 192. See 
individual names below. 

(a) Electors of Brandenburg 
(1415-1701), § 188, § 192; see 
Great Elector. 

(6) Kings of Prussia (1701-1871), 
§ 192; § 205; § 220; § 256; 
§ 267; § 278. 
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Hohenzollern line — Continued. 
Frederick I (1688), 1701-1713. 
Frederick William I, 1713-1740. 
Frederick II, the Great, 1740- 
1786. 

Frederick William II, 1786- 
1797. 

Frederick William III (Queen 
Luise), 1797-1840. 

Frederick William IV, 1840- 
1861. 

(c) German Emperors -and Kings 

of Prussia (1871——), § 278; 
§ 281; § 282. 

William I (1861), 1871-1888. 

Frederick ITI, 1888. 

William II, 1888——. 


Holderlin, Friedrich (1770-1843) , 
quoted, § 84, 2, b. 

Holy Roman Empire (962-1806), 
see German Empire. 


Hungarians, repulsed by Ger- 
mans, § 56. 


Imperative sentence 
inverted order in, § 2. 
use of dod) in, § 77, 2, Note; of ja, 
§ 200, 1. 
Imperfect, see Tense, imperfect. 
Imperial chancery, § 155. 


Impersonals, ‘‘ there is,’”’ § 85, 1 
and 2; ‘‘ they say,’’ § 57. 
See also Verbs. 
Indefinite article, negative, § 9. 


Indefinite pronouns, see Pro- 
Nouns. 


Indicative Mode 
contrasted with subjunctive, 
§ 241; special use in indirecé 
discourse, § 244. 


Indirect discourse 
rule for use of, § 242; tenses of, 
§ 243. 

Indo-European language, par- 
ent of German, § 345; see 
German language. 

drawing of, page 279. 

Industry, growth of, in German 
Empire, § 290. 

Infinitives 

after laffen, § 68, 4, Note. 
after ohne and anftatt, § 181. 
omission of gu, § 180, 1; use of 
gu, § 180, 2. 
order of, in sentence with modals, 
§ 66. 
passive in English, active in Ger- _ 
man, § 204, 2, Note. 
translations of English infinitive 
into German, § 191, 1; of 
German infinitive into Eng- 
lish (verbals), § 180. 
“‘two infinitives,’’? with modals, 
§ 73, 1; without modals, § 81. 
Inflection of adjectives, § 216. 
Inseparable prefixes 
discussion of, § 132; meanings of, 
§ 184; bez, § 135; ent= (emp-), 
§ 136; ere, § 187; ge-, § 138; 
mif-, § 189; verz, § 140; ger-, 
§ 141. 
for prefixes that are both sepa- 
rable and inseparable, see 
Common prefixes. 
Interjections, see § 366. 


International correspondence 
for pupils, § 293, Note. 


Interrogative pronouns, who, 
§ 208; which, § 209;. what, 
§ 210; what kind of, § 210. 
sentences, inverted’ order in, § 2; 
use of twant in, § 84, 3. 
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Intransitive verbs 
with haben, § 165; with fein, § 166; 
in German become transitive in 
English, § 166, Note. 
with haben or fein, § 167, 1 and 2. 
Introduction, forms of, § 171, 
_ 2, Note. 

Inverted order of sentence, 
see Word Order. 

Italy, under the Ostrogoths, § 24; 
under Charlemagne, § 38; un- 
der the Ottos, § 56; quarrels 
of the emperors with, § 67; 
§ 82; change of policy to- 
ward, § 133. 


Kaiser Karl der Grosse, see 
Charlemagne. 

Kaiser Karl V, see Oharles V. 

Kaiser Maximilian, see Mavzi- 
milian. 

Kaisers, see German Empire. 

Kant, Imanuel (1724-1804), § 285. 

Keller, Gottfried (1815-1890), 
§ 230; quoted, § 6, 2; § 88, 
Note;-:-§ T11, i213. § -178,'-3; 
§ 184, 2; § 193, 3. 

Kerner, Andreas Justinus (1786- 
1862), § 230; quoted, § 119, 3. 

Kiel, picture of canal at, page 231. 

Kleist, Heinrich von _ (1777- 

2 1811), § 230; quoted, § 30, 1, 
Note; § 193, 2. 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gott- 
fried (1724-1803) 

quoted, § 181. 
influence on language, § 322. 

Koberger, Anton, printer, § 131; 
§ 143, ¢. 

Koch, Robert (1843-1910), § 285. 


Konrad, see Conrad. 


Konradin (Conradin), the last of 
the Hohenstaufen line, § 82. 


K6rner, Theodor (1791-1813), 
§ 230; quoted, § 42, 3; § 96; 
§ 147, 1. 
Kranach + (Cranach), Lucas, 
German painter of Luther’s 
portrait, page 127. 


Kriemhilde, § 22. 


Kyffhauser, legend of, § 80. 
picture of monument to William 
Tat, page 65. 
of Barbarossa statue at, p. 67. 


Latin 
language of courts in the Middle 
Ages, § 105. ; 
derivation of German words 
from, § 314. 


Legends 
See Barbarossa, Dietrich von 
Bern, Roland, AHildegund, 
and Siegfried. 
Lenau, pseudonym for Nikolaus 
Niembsch von Strehlenau 
(1802-1850), quoted, § 255, 2. 


Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim 
(1729-1781), § 230; quoted, § 4; 
§ 23,1; § 33; § 43, 1, Note; 
§ 49, 2, Note; § 68, 4; § 77, 2, 
Note; § 97, 2; § 118, 2; § 149, 
2, Note; § 172, 2; § 184, 1; 
§ 200,1; § 211, 3, a; § 218, 3; 
§ 234, 2, § 237, 2, Note; 
§ 253, 0. 
Letter-Writing, Part II, Chapter I 
general rule for, § 293. 
examples of 
business, page 241. 
friendly, page 238. 
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Letter-Writing — Continued 
intimate, page 236. 
exchange of letters between Ger- 
man and American pupils, 
§ 293, Note. 
proper forms to use in | 
the date, § 294; address, § 295; 
the close, § 296; tlie envelope, 
§ 298; address of sender, 2b- 
fender, § 298; rules for names 
of streets, § 299. 
summary, § 297. 
Lichtenberg, Georg Christoph 
(1742-1799), quoted, § 83, 1; 
§ 254. 


Liliencron Detlev von (1844—. 


1909), quoted, § 50, 4; § 169, 
2; § 231, 1. 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886), § 245. 
Literature, German 
periods of, § 230. 
popularity of classics, § 236, c.. 
Logau, Friedrich von (1604- 
1655), quoted, § 47, 1; 8 135, 
3; § 156. 
Lombards, § 24. 
Lord’s Prayer, in German, § 356- 


§ 362. 

Low German, see German lan- 
guage. 

Luise, or Louise, Queen of 
Prussia. 


story of, § 252. 
work for Prussia, § 256; § 264, 


C. . 
picture of portrait in Cologne, 
‘page 197. 


Luther, Martin (1483-1546) 
anecdote of, § 153; influence on 
the German language, § 133; 
§ 155; 159, c; § 353; § 356; 


translations of the New 
Testament, § 153; § 355. 

picture of Luther’s room at Wart- 
burg Castle, page 121; of 
the court at the Wartburg, — 
showing location of Luther’s 
room, § 124. \ 

painting of Luther by Lucas 
Kranach, page 127. 


Mastersingers, § 116; § 118. 


Maximilian, Emperor of Germany . 
(1493-1519), grandfather of 
Charles V; § 168; influence on 
the German language; § 148; 
§ 155; §-159, c. 

Mayence, statue of John Guten- 
berg and the Cathedral at, 
page 105. 

Measure, expressions of, § 99, 3, 
Note a. 


Mendelssohn, Felix Mendels- 
- sohn-Bartholdy (1809- 
1847), § 245. 
Middle Ages 
growth of the towns in, § 74. 
history of Germany during, see 
Germany. 
language of, see German, Middle 
High. 
mastersingers of, § 118. 

‘minstrel poets of, § 103; § 105. 
Nuremberg in, § 116; § 118. 
robber barons of, § 93. 

‘ Roland,’’ symbol of civic liberty 
in, § 72; § 74. 
Middle High German 

discussion of, see German, Mid- 


dle High. 

language of the Minnesingers, 
§ 105; of Mastersingers, 
§ 116; § 118. 
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Minnesingers, § 103; § 105. 
Mif-, § 139. | 
Modals, in simple tenses, § 66; in 
compound tenses alone, § 73; 
with other verbs, § 73,1; in 
dependent order, § 73, 2. 
German and English compared, 
§ 66, Note. 
subjunctive, § 266. 
Mode, see Conditional, Impera- 
tive, Indicative, Subjunctive. 
Mohammedans (Moors), driven 
out by Franks, § 48. 


Moltke, Graf Hellmuth Karl 
Bernhard von (1800-1891) 
chief of staff of the German army, 
§ 282. 
picture of, page 222. 
quoted, § 180, 1. 


Mommesen, Theodor (1817-1903), 
§ 285; picture of, page 226. 


MGrike, Eduard (1804-1875), 
§ 230; quoted, § 170, 2. 


Motion, direction of 

away from the speaker (hin), § 18, 

“9 § 149, 1; toward the 
speaker (ber), § 149, 1. 

definite purpose or no motion, $1, 
§ 100, 1. 

difficulty with hin and her, § 149, 
2, Note. 

prepositions showing motion or 
place where, § 117. 

toward or to a place (nach), § 97, 1. 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 
(1756-1791), § 245. 

Miller, Wilhelm (1794-1827), 
quoted, § 100, 2; § 125, 1; 
§ 180, 1. 

Music of Germany, § 245. 


Narrative, use of imperfect tense 
in, § 23, 1; § 229, 1. 
National flower of Germany, 
§ 252. 
Negatives 
doc) in answer to, § 237, 1. 
feitt, § 9. 
nist war, for 
§ 237, 2, Note. 
nod, § 62; § 248, 2, a. 
position of nicht, see Word Order. 
Netherlands, part of ‘‘the Em- 
pire’’ under Charles V, § 168. 
Neuter gender, § 207, Note. 
Verbs, see Verbs, intransi- 
tive. 
New Testament, translated by 
Luther, § 153; § 159, e. 


Nominative, with e8 ift, § 85, 2. 
Normal order of sentence, see 
Word Order. 
North German Lloyd, line of 
steamships, § 289. 
North Germans 
accent of, § 316. 
in Franco-Prussian War, § 277. 


repetition of, 


Nouns 
abstract, § 307. 
collective, § 804, 2, a. 
concrete, § 306. 
derivation from verb roots, § 302. 


Novalis, pseudonym for Friedrich 
von Hardenberg (1772-1801), 
quoted, § 136, 2, Note. — 

Nuremberg (tiirnberg), § 116; 
§ 118. 

home of Diirer, § 144; of Hans 
Sachs, § 116; of Koberger, 
§ 1381; § 143, ¢. 

influence on printing, § 131. 
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Nuremberg — Continued 
picture of the river Pegnitz and 
the walls of, page 92. 
picture of the Woman’s Gate 
(Frauentor) at, page 100. 
statue of Hans Sachs at, page 97. 
house of Albrecht Direr, page 117. 


Numeral adverbs, see Adverbs. 


Objects, order of, see Word Order. 


Order of sentence, see Wor 
Order. 


Orthography, authority.on Ger- 
man, Duden, § 356; names of 
streets, § 299. 


Ostrogoths, § 24. 


Otto I, the Great (936-973), re- 
storer of the Holy Roman 
Empire, § 56; § 61, c; § 67. 

Otto III (983-1002), anecdote of, 
§ 65; sketch of, § 67; 71, c. 

decline of Empire, after, § 82. 


Parliament at Frankfort, § 265; 
§ 267; picture of meeting 
place, page 205; of members, 
Arndt, page 207; Uhland, 
page 211. 

Particles 

allerdings, § 274; dem, § 33; doch, 
§ 237; ja, § 200; nod, § 62; 
fchon, § 128; iiberhaupt, § 160; 
wohl, § 88; gwar, § 274. 
Participles 
present 
used to translate English verbal 
in ing, §178; in English 
rendered in German by infini- 
tive, § 180, § 181; by clause, 
§ 189; by German past par- 
ticiple (came running, fam 


gelaufert), § 180, 1, Note; ob- 
ject required, § 296, Note; 
English progressive, § 178, 
Note 6; § 227, 1. 
past, § 178, Note a. 

of inseparable verbs, § 132; 
order of in sentence, § 23; 
prefix ge- in, § 138; used to 


translate English verbal, 
came running, § 180, 1, 
Note. 


Passive Voice, formation and 
peculiarities of, in German, 
§ 204; use of von to tell the 
agent, § 99, 2; § 204; per- 
sonal passive, § 204,1; Eng- 
lish passive infinitive, active 
in German, § 204, 2, Note; the 
impersonal passive, § 204, 2; 
German substitutes for (man 
with the active), § 204, 1, 
Note. 

Past Participle, see Participles. 

Past Tense, see Tense. 


Paulstirde, at Frankfort, picture . 
of, page 205. 

Peace of Westphalia, § 182. 

Pegnitz, river, § 116; picture of, 
page 92. 

Perfect Tenses, see Tense. 

Person, capitalization of second 


person pronouns in letter- 
writing, § 296, Note. 


Personal pronouns, see Pro- 
NOUNS, 


Philip, son of Charles V, § 163. 


Phrases 
after bitten, § 15, 1, 6; after to 
command, § 191, 1. 
concessive, § 274. 
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Phrases — Continued 
order of, § 47; § 92; Note. 
participial phrase becomes.clause 
in German, § 189, 1. 
position of nidjt in, § 37. 
um gu with an infinitive phrase, 
§ 197, 2, Note. 
Platt-Deutsch, § 350, Note. 
Pluperfect Tense, see Tense. 


Plural 
with da, § 211, 3, 6b, Note; ¢8, 
§ 85, 2. 
Poland, annexation of part of, to 
Brandenburg, Prussia, § 220. 
Pomerania (Pommern), won by 
the “ Great Elector,’’ § 192. 
Position, ‘‘ place where’’ 
greater exactness of German in 
expressing, § 206, 2. 
Potential 
form of the conditional, § 254; 
of the subjunctive, § 253, c. 
Potsdam, § 203; § 213, ¢. 
picture of the windmill at, page 
: 159; of the palace, Sans 
Souci, page 163. 


Predicate, adjective, § 216; ant 


with the superlative, § 218, 1; 
order in, § 37, Note; see also 
Word Order. 


Prefixes 
general, § 304; erg-, § 304, 15; ge-, 
§ 304, 2, a and b; mitf-, § 304, 
3; um, § 304,45; ur-, § 304,5. 
verbal 
separable, see Separable pre- 


Sixes. 
inseparable, see Jnseparable 
prefixes. 

common, see Common pre- 


Sixes. 


Prepositions 

with accusative, § 104; § 106- 
§ 112; accusative or dative, 
§ 117; §§ 119-125; with da- 
tive, § 92; §§ 94-100; with 
inanimate objects, da(r), § 106, | 
1; two(r), § 106, 2; with the 
genitive, § 99, 3, Note b. 


Present participles, see Purti-. 
ciples. 


Present tense, see Tense. 
Preterit (Imperfect), see Tense. 


Printing, invention of, § 131; 


§ 133; § 143, ¢. 


Progressive form of verb, ren- 
dered by present, § 178, Note 
.b; § 227, 1. 


Pronouns 
capitalization in letter-writing, 
§ 296, Note. 
demonstratives, § 29,1, and Note; 
§ 211, 3; other, § 30. 
impersonal, da8, 211, 3, b, Note; 
e8, § 85. 
indefinite, § 29, § 30. 
order of pronominal objects, 
§ 55. 
personal, der, § 211, 3, a. 
use of adjectives with, § 219, 
i 
congruence of tt, § 207. 
reflexive, § 196, 1. 
relative (conjunctive). 
not to be omitted in German, 
§ 29, 1; § 208; § 209; § 211, 2. 
regular relatives, who, § 208; 
that, § 211,2; that referring 
to neuters, § 211, 2, Note; 
compound (he who), § 208; 
indefinite compound (that 
which). § 210. 
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Pronunciation 
accent 
the best German, § 315, § 316. 
authority on, § 316, Note; § 343, 
footnote. 
in sentence, § 342. 
assimilation, § 343. 
consonants 
identical, § 331,1 and 2; equiv- 
alent, § 332. 
dissimilar, § 333; ch, § 334; g, 
cai L, § 336; v, § 831, 1 and 


Bar ie of, § 339; § 340. 
difficulties of, § 317. 
digraphs, § 325. 
diphthongs, § 323, § 324. 
glottal catch, §§ 326-330. 
syllable bearers, § 338. 
pitch, § 341. 
sentence accent, § 342. 
syllable stress, §§ 338-341. 


Proper names, of streets, § 299. 


Protestant Reformation, in- 
fluence on German language, 
§ 133; gains of, § 182. 


Proverbs (Opridworter),, quoted, 

§ 19, 1; § 26,1; § 30,1; § 37; 

§ 50, 3, Note; § 50, 5; § 69, 3; 

§ 113, 2; § 119, 3, Note; § 140, 

2; § 147, 2; § 147, 3; § 154, 2; 

§ 157, 1; § 194, 1; § 249, 2; 

§ 255,2; § 259, 1; § 260, Note. 

Prussia, kings of, § 192; § 256; 

: § 267; § 278; § 282; establish- 

ment of courts, § 205; gains 

of territory, § 220; in the 

Napoleonic era, § 256; ri- 

valry with Austria for leader- 

ship of German states, § 267; 

wars for primacy in Ger- 
many, § 278. 


Pure vowels, characteristic of 
German, § 318. 


Quantity of consonants, § 338- 
§ 340; seealso Pronunciation. 
Quantity of vowels, §§ 320-322; 
see also Pronunciation. 
Quedlinburg, picture of burial 
place of Henry the Fowler at, 
page 39. 
Queen Louise, see Luise, Queen 
of Prussia. 
Questions 
answer to negative, § 237, 1; denn, 
in, § 33. 
See Interrogative pronouns and 
sentences. 


Ramler, Karl Wilhelm (died 
1798) ; quoted, § 92; § 104. 

Ravenna, capital of Theodoric, 
§ 24; picture of Theodoric’ 8 
tomb at, page 15. 

Reflexive verbs, see Verbs. 

Regenstein, picture of, page 44. « 

Reichenhall, sculpture of Barba- 
rossa at, page 70. 

Reichstagsgebaude (House of 
Parliament), picture of, Fron- 
tispiece. 

Relative (Conjunctive) pro- 
nouns, see Pronouns. 
Richter, Johann Paul Fried- 
rich, commonly called Jean 
Paul - (1763-1825), quoted, 

§ 223. 

Robert, Ludwig (1778-1832) ; 
quoted, § 58, 3, Note a. 
Roentgen, Wilhelm (1845——), 

§ 285; picture of, page 224. 
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Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, 
§ 46; § 48; § 53, c; as symbol 
of civic liberty in Middle 
Ages, see Rolandsdule. 


Roland’s Arch, § 46; picture of, — 


page 33. 

Rolandsaule, symbol of civic free- 
dom; § 72; § 74; picture of 
Roland at Bremen, page 57; 
at Halle, page 61. 

Romans 

in Germany, § 1; § 3; § 14. 

picture of remains of palace at 
Trier (Tréves), page 8; of 
Porta Nigra, page 13. 

Romantic school of German 
literature, § 230. 

Roncesvalles, important battle in 
medieval legends, § 48. 

Rosegger, Peter (1843——), 
quoted, § 51, 2; § 68, 4; § 173, 
2; § 207. 

Rotbart, see /rederick IT, Barba- 
TOssd. 

Rothenburg, picture of, page 139. 

Riickert, Friedrich (1788-1866), 
§ 230; quoted, § 94, 2; § 113, 
bos 11h 2, G 

Rudelsburg, statue of Bismarck 

. at, page 214. 

Rudolph of Habsburg, emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire 
(1273-1291), influence on the 


German’ language, § 133; 
§ 355; death of, § 148. 
Russia, in Seven Years’ War, 


§ 220. 


Sachs, Hans (1494-1576), ‘‘ Mas- 
tersinger,’’ § 116; picture of 
statue in Nuremberg, page 97. 


Gingerfrieg at the Wartburg 
(Singers’ Contest), § 103; 
§ 105; § 115, c. 


Sans Souci, picture of mill at, 
page 159; of palace, page 163. 


Saxon, line of German kings and 
emperors, § 56. 


Scheffel, Josef Viktor von (1826 
-1886), § 230; quoted, § 140, 3. 

Schenkendorf, Max von (1783- 
1817), quoted, § 253, c. 


Schiller, Friedrich Christoph 
(1759-1805) , 
account of, § 230. 
anecdote of — and Goethe, § 226. 
picture of statue of the ,,Dicdhter- 
paar,” page 177. 
of bust of Schiller in 
Weimar Library, page 
191,308 
quoted, § 5; § 15, 1, a; § 26, 2; 
§ 27; § 41,15 § 49, 2; § 58, 2; 
§ 68, 1; § 85, 2; § 97, 3; § 100, 
3; § 107, 1; § 182; § 150, 2, ¢, 
Note; § 167, 1; § 183, 3; § 185, 
2; § 211, 3, 6, Note; § 218, 1; 
§ 228, 2; § 234, 3; § 287, 1; 
§ 243; § 249, 1; § 253, d; § 257, 
1, Note; § 270, 2, Note. 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm von 
(1767-1845), § 230; quoted,. 
§ 157, 1, Note c. 


Schlegel, Friedrich von (1772- 
1829), § 230; quoted, § 95, 1; 


§.98, 2. | 

Schopenhauer, Arthur (1788- 
1860), § 285. 

Schubert, Franz (1797-1828), 
§ 245. 

Schumann, Robert (1810-1856), 
§ 245. 
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Schwab, Gustav (1792-1850), 
quoted, § 270, 1. 
Science, German superiority in, 
§ 285, § 286. 
Script, illustrations of, pages 236; 
238; 241. 
Sein 
as auxiliary,see Auxiliary. . 
more exact use of, than in English, 
§ 206. 
use of fic) befinden and e8 geht or 
of fei with the dative, § 206, 
1; 
‘place where” demands specific 
term, § 206, 2, and Note. 
with dag, § 211, 3, 6, Note. 
Sequence of tenses, § 243. 
Seven Years’ War, § 220. 
Siegfried, § 22; § 32, c. 
Silesia, won: by 
Austria, § 220. 


Prussia from 


Singular with plural verb, § 85, » 


2; § 211, 3, 0, Note. 

South America, German trade 
in, § 289. 

South Germans in Franco- 
Prussian War, § 277. 


Spain, crusades against Moors in, 
§48. 
part of “‘the Empire,’’ § 163; 
separated from, § 168. 
Steamship lines, § 289. 


Storm, Theodor (1817-1888), 
§ 230. 

quoted, §9; § 18, 2; § 28, 2; 
§ 42,1; § 50, 2; § 57; § 69, 1; 
- § 109, 1; § 123, 1; § 137; § 171, 
2; § 183, 1; § 206, 2, Note; 
§ 219, 2; § 222, 1; § 247, 2; 

§ 261, 1. 


Streets, names of, § 299. 
Students of German Univer. 
sities, § 285. 
Subject — 
accusative with infinitive be- 
comes German clause, § 191, 1. 
grammatical, ,e8,/4 § 85, 2, and 
Note. 
place in sentence, § 2. 
Subjunctive 
conditional mode with subjunc- 
tive of werden, § 254 and 


Note. See Conditional. 
distinguished from indicative, 
§ 241. 
divisions 


(a) of indirect discourse (de- 
pendent), § 242, § 243. - 
(6) unreal (contrary to fact), 
§ 253. . 
(a) hortative, § 253, a. 
(b) optative, § 253, b. 
(c) potential, § 253, ec. 
(d) contrary to fact, § 253, d. 
special uses of 
‘‘should like,’’ ‘‘ could have,’’ 
§ 266, 1 and 2. 
past for conditional, § 254, Note. 
pluperfect, § 266, 2. 
Subordinating conjunctions, 
see Conjunctions. 
Substantive adjectives, § 217. 
Sudermann, Hermann (1857 
— ), § 230; quoted, § 49, 1; 
§. 59) Ts" $9157, 01) Note. ans 
§ 204, 1; § 246, 4. 
Suffixes : 
formation of nouns 
concrete, -hen, -lein, -er, -in, 
ling, § 306. . 
abstract, -e, -et, -heit, Feit, Sdhaft, 
aung, § 307. 
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Suffixes — Continued 
formation of adjectives 
bar, -en, haft, -ig, tfc, lich, fam, 
308 
formation of verbs 
een, -eri, -teren, -igen, § 309. 
Superlative, see Comparison. 


Sweden, in Thirty Years’ War, 
§ 182; in Seven Years’ War, 
§ 220. 


Syllable stress, see under Pro- 
nunciation. 


Tacitus, Roman historian, § 12; 
§ 14. 
Tense 
present 
used in German for the future, 
§ 228, 1; for the progressive 
and emphatic forms, § 227, 1; 
§ 228; with {chon for the per- 
fect, § 228, 2; in indirect dis- 
course, § 243; use of wenn 
with, § 84, 2. 
past (preterit, imperfect) 
in connected narrative, § 229, 1; 
change from perfect to past, 
§ 229, 2, Note a; past to per- 
fect, § 229, 2, Note 6; with 
{don for past perfect (pluper- 
fect), § 228, 2, Note; for pro- 
gressive and emphatic forms, 
§ 178, Note 6; § 227, 1; use of 
al8 with, § 84, 1. 
future 
general rule, § 69, 4, a, 0, c. 
simple auxiliary, werbdett, § 69, 1 
and 4, a; to express desire, 
wollen, § 69, 3; intention, 
§ 69, 4, b; obligation (follen), 
§ 69, 2; § 69, 4, bande. 
substitute for, § 228, 1. 


perfect 
general rule for use in German, 
§ 229, 2; change to past, 
§ 229, 2, ‘Note a; for empha- 
sis, § 229, 2, Note 6; German 
present with {don for English 
perfect, § 228, 2 
pluperfect 
German past with {don for 
English, § 228, 2, Note. 
subjunctive, § 266, 2. 
Teutoburger Forest, § 1; § 3. 
picture of monument in, page 2. 


Theodoric the Great, § 22; § 24; 
§ 38; see also Dietrich von 
Bern; picture of tomb at 
Ravenna, page 15. 

There, adverb, § 16, 1 and 2; 
*‘ factitive,’’ § 16; e8 gibt, 
§ 85, 1; e8 ijt, § 85, 2. 

Thirty Years’ War, § 176; § 182; 
§ 187, ¢ 

Thoma, Ludwig, quoted, § 30, 1, 
Note; § 206, 2; § 221, 2; 
§ 246, 4. 

Thuringia (Thiiringen), § 108. 

Thusnelda, wife of Hermann, § 3. 


Tieck, Ludwig, (1773-1853), 
§ 230; quoted, § 120, 2. 
Time 
accusative of, § 5; § 50, 2. 
adverbs of, § 5, Note. 
duration of, § 50, 1 and 2. 
extent of, § 5; § 98, 2 
particular point of, § 50, 3; § 98, 
telling time (of day), § 50, 4; 
§ 169, 2. 


Titles, § 295; § 298. 
Tours, battle of, § 48. 


Towns, growth of, in Middle Ages, 
§ 72, § 74. 
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Trade, growth in German Empire, 
§ 289; § 290. 
Transitive verbs, see Verbs. 


Transposed order of sentence, 
see Word Order. © 


Trier (Tréves), Roman remains at, 
§ 14. 
picture of Roman palace at, page 
8, 
of the Porta Nigra (Black 
Gate), page 13. 


Two infinitives, § 73, 1 and 2; 
§ 81. 


Uhland, 
§ 230. 
picture of, page 211. 
quoted, § 15, 2, 6; § 29, 3; § 40, 2; 
§ 47; § 99, 3; § 100, 4; § 119, 
3; § 141; § 147, 3; § 150, 2, a; 
§ 154, 2; § 173, 1; § 196, 2; 
§ 218, 2; § 234, 2, Note. 
Ulfilas, translator of the Bible into 
Gothic, § 349; § 357. 
Umlaut 
derivation of, § 322; sounds of, 
§ 322, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
used with suffixes, -dem, -lettt, 
§ 306, 1; -er, § 306, 2, 0; -ling, 
— § 306, 4, d; -e, § 307, 1, bd. 
Universities, discipline in, § 285. 


Varus, Roman general, § 1. 
BVerz, § 140. 
Verbals 
English verbal in ing 
1. When not participial modi- 
fier 
(a) as clauses, when in 
phrase of time or cause, 
§ 189, 1; or the object of a 


Ludwig (1787-1862), 


preposition, § 189, 2; or 
when the verbal after with- 
out or instead of is modified 
by possessive, § 190. 
(b) as infinitives ; 
omission of gu, § 180, 1; use 
of git, § 180, 2. 
verbals after instead of or 
without, if unmodified, 
§ 181.. 
2. When participial modifiers 
(a) present participles, § 178. 
(b) past participles, § 178, 
Note a. 
(c) predicate verbal, came 
running, § 180, 1, Note. 
3. Progressive form, § 178, Note 
b; § 227, 1. 
verbal nouns, § 304, 2. 
Verbs 
transitive 
with haben, § 165; § 167, 2, and 
Note ; follow and meet intran- 
sitive in German, § 166, Note. 
use of bez to make transitives,  , 
§ 135, 3. 
intransitive (neuter) 
with haben, § 165; with fein, 
§ 166; with haben or fein, 
§ 167, 1 and 2. 
begegnen and folgen, § 166, Note. 
separable, see Separable prefixes. 
inseparable, see Inseparable pre- 
Sixes. 
common, see Common prefixes. 
impersonal 
with haben, § 165; exceptions, 
§ 166. 
e8 gibt, § 85, 1. 
impersonal passive, § 204, 2. 
reflexive | 
with haben, § 165. 
fich befinden, § 206, 1. 
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Verbs — Continued 
emphatic form, § 77, 2, Note; 
§ 227, 1. 
progressive form, § 178, Note 6; 
§ 227, 1. 
Verona (Bern), capital of The- 
odoric, § 22; § 24. 
Vienna, Beethoven and Goethe in, 
§ 240. 
Visigoths, Bishop Ulfilas of, § 349. 
Voice, see Active and Passive. 


Voss, Johann Heinrich (1751- 


1826), quoted, § 217. 
Vowels, see Pronunciation. 


Wagner, Richard (1813-1883), 
§ 245; picture of, page 190. 
Walther von der Vogelweide, 
§ 103; § 105. 
Wartburg Castle at Eisenbach, 
§ 103; Luther at, § 153. 
picture of the castle, page 87. 
of the inner court, page 
124. é 
of Luther’s room, page 121. 
of the Singers’ Hall in the 
castle, page 84. 
Washington, George, admired 
by Frederick II, § 214. 
Weber, Karl Maria von (1786- 


1826), § 245. 
Weibertreu, fortress, see Weins- 
berg. 
Weimar 
picture of Goethe in library at, 
page 195. 
of Goethe’s Garden in, 
page 181. 


of ,Dicdhterpaar,” page 177. 
of Schiller in library at, 
page 184. 


Weinsberg, siege of, § 91; § 93. 
pictures of fortress, pages 74 and 
12: 
the octagonal tower at, page 82. 


Werden, see Auxiliaries. 

Werder, Karl, quoted, § 248, 
2, 0. 

Westphalia, Peace of (1648), 
§ 182. 


Wieland, Christoph Martin 
(1733-1813), quoted, § 120, 3, 
Noted; § 157, 1, Note 0; § 206, 
1; § 233, 2. 

Wildenbruch, Ernst von (1845- 
1909), § 230; quoted, § 4, 
Note; § 29, 2; § 39, 2; § 120, 
1; §123,2; § 128, 1; § 136, 1; 
§ 150, 2, c; § 160; § 166, «, 
Note; §169, 2, Note; $173, 4; 
§ 191, 1; § 200, 2; § 204, 2, . 
Note; § 206, 2; § 221,1; § 233, 
1; § 287, 2; § 246,15; § 246, 4, 
Note; § 262; § 268, 2. 

William I, German Emperor and 
King of Prussia (1871-1888) 
(King, 1861-1871) 

anecdote of Kornblumen, § 252; 
of Heldengreis, § 281. 
appoints Bismarck prime minis- 
ter, § 277; § 278. 
historical sketch of, § 278; § 282. 
later years of, § 281; § 282. 
picture of monument at Kyff- 
hauser, page 65. 
at Coblentz, page 219. 

William II (born, 1859, crowned, 

1888), present emperor, § 282. | 


Windmill, legend of the, at Sans 
Souci, § 203. 


Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
§ 105. 
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Wolzogen, ‘Henriette, Frei- 
frau von (1745-1788) , 
quoted, § 183, 2. 


Word composition 
German rich in compound words, 
§ 300. 
roots, § 301. 
Ablaut (Anlaut, Fnlaut, Wuslaut), 
§ 301 and Note. 
derivation of nouns from verbs, 
§ 302, § 303. 
prefixes 
_ verbal 
See Separable, Inseparable, 
and Common. 
general 
evg-, § 304, 1; ge-, § 304, 2; 
mip § 304, 3; une, 304, 4; 
urz, § 304, 5. 
suffixes, §§ 305-309, see also Su/f- 
Siwes. 
compound words, § 310; German 
partiality to, § 300. 
adjectives, § 312. 
nouns, § 311. 
verbs, § 313. 
derivation through the Latin, 
§ 314. 


Word formation, see Word com- 
position. 


Word Order 
normal 
emphatic position in German 
sentences, § 37, Note. 
position of 
adverbs, § 47; § 47, 1; ad- 
verbial phrases, § 47. 
infinitives with modals, § 66; 
‘two infinitives,’’ § 73, 1. 


nidt, modifying the whole, 
-§ 37; special word, § 37, 1. 
objects, direct and indirect, 
§ 55; for emphasis, § 55, 
Note. 
prepositional phrases, § 47; 
§ 92, Note. 
separable prefixes, § 147, 1 
and 3. 
special subjunctive, § 266, 2.. 
verbals as participles, § 178, 
and Note a. , 
inverted ry 
general rule for, § 2; after sub- 
ordinate clause, § 2, 2. 
German partiality to, § 2,1. - 
omission of e8 in impersonal 
passive, § 204, 2. 
inversion of conditional, § 255, 
1 and 2. 
transposed 
in simple tenses, § 14; in com- 
pound, § 23. 
after da, § 17, 3. 
omission of e8 in impersonal | 
passive, § 204, 2. 
of modals, § 73, 2; of “‘two 
infinitives,’’ § 73, 2. 
of special subjunctive (bitte), 
§ 266, 2. 


Rer-, § 141. 


Zschokke, Heinrich (1771-1848) 
quoted, §17, 1; § 48, 2; § 66; 
§ 178, Note a; § 194, 2; § 204, 
1, Note; § 229, 1. 
Ru 
omitted after certain verbs, § 180, 
1; with modals, § 66. 
not omitted, § 180, 2. 
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A German Grammar for Beginners 


By PAUL V. BACON. Revised Edition. 1t2mo, cloth, 448 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 
HIS book introduces easy reading from the first, along with 
the usual drill in grammar. The object is to stimulate in- 
terest, to economize vocabulary, and to give unity to the first 
year work. Distinguishing features of the Grammar are: 
I. Complete stories, full of interest, connected with the gram- 
matical exercises and using the same words. The first is about 
the school, the second about the home, and so many cognates are 
used that reading may be begun as soon as the alphabet is learned. 
II. Systematic drill on grammar, each topic being treated in 
a group of five lessons. The language of the rules is simple. 
III. Every fifth lesson is a review, and in addition three com- 
plete lessons are devoted to a review of the first half of the book 
and seven to the whole book. 
IV. Attractive material for memorizing. Each lesson begins 
with a proverb, idiom, or short poem, from Goethe, Schiller, 
Heine, Riickert, Scheffel, or Miiller. 


Elements of German 


By PAUL V. BACON. t2mo, cloth, 352 pages. Price, $1.00, 


HIS book follows the order of presentation used in the German 
Grammar, but it is briefer and simpler and does not begin 
with the stories. 

I. The Syntax is stated in the clearest possible way. 

II. The Vocabulary consists of nothing but common, every-day 
words, most of which, especially at the beginning, are cognates. 

III. An immense amount of attractive material for memorizing 
is contained in the book. 

IV. The Appendices offer (1) a complete list of strong verbs, 
(2) complete tables of forms, (3) a careful treatment of pronuncia- 
tion, supplemented by drawings, and (4) a chapter on the deriva- 
tion of words. 
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Allyn and Bacon’s ‘Series of German Texts 


HIS is the most attractive and convenient series of German 
texts on the market. Each book contains complete notes and 
vocabulary, together with exercises for retranslation into Ger- 
man. ‘These exercises are based on the text and afford excellent 
material for review as well as practice in composition. The prices 
will seem reasonable when the general excellence is considered. 
The following volumes are now ready : — 


GRIECHISCHE HEROENGESCHICHTEN. 


By BARTHOLD GEORG NIEBUHR. Edited by GEORGE E. MERKLEY. 
16mo, cloth, 128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


MARCHEN. 


By JAKOB and WILHELM GRIMM. Edited by GEORGE E, MERKLEY, 
16mo, cloth, 140 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


L’ARRABBIATA. 


By PAUL HEYSE. Edited by PAULV. BACON. 16mo,cloth, 126 pages, 
Price, 50 cents. ; 


HOHER ALS DIE KIRCHE. 


By WILHELMINE VON HILLERN. Edited by J.B. E. JONAS, of Brown 
University, Providence, R.I. 16mo, cloth, 150 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Ili MENSEE. 
By THEODORE STORM, Edited by E, A. WHITENACK, State Normal 
School, River Falls, Wis. 16mo, cloth, 116 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


GERMELSHAUSEN. 


By FRIEDRICH GERSTACKER. Edited by R. A. VON MINCKWITZ. 
16mo, cloth, 122 pages. Price, 50 cents, 


DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


By FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER. Edited by Professor C. F. RADDATZ, 
of the Baltimore City College. 16mo, cloth, 147 pages. Price, 50 cents, 
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Allyn and Bacon’s German Texts — Continued 


DIE JOURNALISTEN. 


By GUSTAV FREYTAG. Edited by EDWARD MANLEY, of the Engle- 
wood High School, Chicago. 16mo, cloth, 272 pages. Price, 60 cents, 


DER ZERBROCHENE KRUG and DAS WIRTSHAUS ZU CRANSAC. 


By JOHANN HEINRICH DANIEL ZSCHOKKE. Edited by EDWARD 
MANLEY, of the Englewood High School, Chicago, 16mo, cloth, 169 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 


DER SCHWIEGERSOHN. 


By RUDOLF BAUMBACH. Edited by W. W. FLORER and E. H. 
LAUER, of Ann Arbor, Mich, 16mo, cloth, 262 pages. Price, 60 cents, 


DAS EDLE BLUT and DER LETZTE. 


By ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH. Edited by W. W. FLORER, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and M. R. SHELLY. 16mo, cloth, 238 pages. Price, 60 
“cents, 


LEBENSERINNERUNGEN. 
By CARL SCHURZ. Edited by EDWARD MANLEY, of the Englewood 
High School, Chicago, t12mo, cloth, 320 pages. Price, $1.00, 

The only American edition of these remarkable memoirs. 


WILHELM TELL. 


By FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER. Edited by Professor CARL 
SCHLENKER, of the University of Minnesota, 1z2mo, cloth, 463 pages. 
Price, go cents. 


O pains have been spared to make this the most useful and 
attractive Aigh school edition of Wilhelm Tell now on the 
market. It is no exaggeration to say that it has all the desir- 
able features of other editions together with many distinctively 
its own. . 
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Im Vaterland: A Reader for Pupils in their First or 


Second Year of German 
By PAUL V. BACON. 12mo, cloth, 430 pages. Price $1.25. 
O give the American student a better understanding and 
appreciation of Germany and the Germans ; to furnish him 
with an adequate vocabulary of colloquial idioms; to point out 
and explain differences between German and American customs ; 
in short, to broaden and deepen the American’s knowledge and 
love of the German language, music, Bore? and people; these 
are the aims of /7z Vaterland.” 

Distinctive features of this remarkable book are: 

I. Dialogues on thirty-six different subjects (such as the Ger- 
man: Empire, The Imperial Family, In School, At a Store, Berlin 
University, The Army, The Hotel, In a Theatre, At a Station, In 
a Train, etc.). These give the pupil a knowledge of German 
‘customs and prepare him for appreciative and intelligent travel in 
Germany. 

II. Illustrations from photographs of German scenes, build- 
ings, paintings, churches, and castles. Besides forty-nine of 
these illustrations there are six maps, including a two-page 
colored map of the German Empire. 

III. Songs, with music arranged for high school pupils. 
‘There are twenty-seven characteristic German songs from sixteen © 
different composers. ; | 

IV. Poems — thirty-six of them —ranging from the thirteenth 
to the twentieth century, especially adapted for memorizing. 

V. Notes on all idioms and grammatical difficulties. They 
serve also to supplement the text. For example, they contain a 
complete list of the German States, an outline of a gymnasial 
course of study, biographies of the authors mentioned in the 
book, and kindred matters. eae 

VI. Composition exercises on each chapter of the dialogues. 

VII. A vocabulary made with unusual care, and including all 
the idioms used in the book. . 
VIII. A full, practical index of persons and of topics. 
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